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The Indian National Congress. 

THE 3ist SESSION 
HELD AT LUCKNOW 

Tuesday^ the 26 tk December, 1916 


OPENING DAY. 

The thirty first session of the Indian National Congress assembled at 2 P M 
on the •’6ih December 1916 under the most auspicious circumstances The magnifi son 
cent pandal in which the Congress assembled was crowded to its utmost capacity 
every block reserved for the accommodation of delegates being full to such an e'ctent as 
not to afford c\en standing room The pavilion itself ivas gorgeouslj decorated the 
two most prominent features of the decoration being the flags of the Allies and His 
Majesty s portrait overlooking the great audience from the ceiling above the Chairman s 
seat Loyalty to the British Crown and Devotion to the Motherland found prominent 
mention in numerous mottos decorating various parts of the hall The long and 
spacious platform on the eastern side of the pandal running from north to south was 
occupied by distinguished visitors of whom there was a great number including almost 
all the prominent Congressmen from various provinces The subject which aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm was the question o! Self Government for India and it was this feeling 
which was responsible for the presence of an unprecedentedly large number of delegates 
from all parts of the countr> at this years session The arrival of the President elect 
accompanied by the ex Presidents and members of the Reception Committee and 
escorted by an enthusiastic band of volunteers was the signal for a tremendous outburst 
of cheering and shoots of Band* Mataram and the whole assemblj sprang to its feet to 
welcome him 

After all had taken their seats the proceedings bejraa with the singipg of 
Bande Mataram by a number of Bengali ladies to the accompaniment of the har 
monium This was followed by a song of welcome in Hindi sung bj the pupils of the 
local Hindu Girls School 

Tbe Hoa Pandit Jagat Naraio’s Address 

The Hon Pandit Jagat ^ar3l^ Chairman of tbe Reception Committee in wel 
coming the delegates said — 

Brother delegates ladies ALD gentlemen —On behalf of the Reception 
Committee and the citizens of the United Provinces I offer jou a cordial welcome to the 
histone city of Lucknow The sight of this distinguisl ed gathering which represents the 
intelligence culture and patriotism of this great country is one that will gladden the 
heart of every well wisher of India and I consider rt a proud privilege to be called upon 
to welcome you on this occasion We are fullj conscious of the imperfection of our 
arrangements, and regret that we have not been able to make such provision for your 
comforts as we would have liked to do but 1 trust that you will generously overlook our 
shortcomings and take the will for the deed 

Ladies and gentlemen since the Congress assembled here seventeen jears a<yo,a 
great change has come over men s micds and the new spirit has not passed Lucknow b> 

But It IS sad to reflect that those who roused it from its torpor and exhorted it to march 
forward instead of casting longing lingering looks behind are no longer m our midsL 
It was Ganga Prasad Varmas earnest desire diat Lucknow should invite the Congress 
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. .. lueknow bnt our Moved leader is no longor here to 

again. The Congress meets at Lnekoo „„,j 

inspire os with his example and to rejo. ^^^^^^ have heeo 

teconcde'ootselves to the irreparable loss firmness oi mind, 

deprived of the goidanee of Bishao than ever, liishan 

soundness of judgment and r,,ltimu„ion ivi.h the master- 

Narayao Dar had a passion for •"'^Xd a powerful and capacious intelle-t 

minds of the world, and to ripe schol P f„m the wisdom that iies embalmed m 

which enabled him to profit in a mm mas 

hooka .^nd withal he wore his ® Though incapacitated by prolonged 

gifts were always at the semce oth continued unahated till the end ; and 

Illness for active work, his interest in p the press on important 

from his retreat at Almora he ocasion y public service. 

rjuestions which l'^' 'wo„7'L»e stood before you to-day to welcome you and 
Had he been spared he wou intricate questions 

d you But fate has willed it otherwise, and I 

which will presentlj eng g y worthily filled, without any qualifi- 

"^\'be^:"Cra"tm%':rto1:L ,o„. .an Ust ai.he,of naturai , 
eatron for c„u„c me .0 speak wi.h authonty, but I may be 

be a soldier in the army of national progress. • 

T r-ntlcmcn It is our misfortune to mourn this year for others besides 

<;inee we met last, G Subramania Jyer and Daji Abajt Khare 
Blshan Naraj ^ ® ,i,e' fathers of Indian journalism and by 

7? r°"',dlnd fearless. rnmgs contributed not a little to the formation and growth 

his Informed a ooimon and both of them were a tower of strength to the cause 

of,n.nhgh.enedpubh=jm,oo .nd b«h^^^^ ^ mention Ikbal 

"'M' Mto aTu'et sm77nd earnest worker, ihose;ie.,h a few month, ago 
Narayan Masald , q ’.•,-« Tommittee of which he was one of the secretaries Death, 

waiasadlosstot « 

alas, IS fast thin g inspired by their lofty example, persevere in the sacred task 

^-S- aTen^ -1 a^d determination to the goal that we 

have set before us . . w , 

J.me. further pentlemcn. 1 should like to acknowledge our obliga- 
Before popular deputy commissioner, Mr. L. M Jopling. 

■ions to the Local Gove 

for the assislance which they have given 

umofthcplotoffirou j,,,. f„r 

usmlajing outlhe P which the Reception CommiHce had to 

this, paiticulaily when Lucknow I wish 1 could have stopped 

facem ■*« when „,p,ice iha, the Local Government should 

heie, but P jfic Congress against mlemper.le speaking. We 

have deemed it neeess ry institution was a complete 

rutrJa"?n~X..on. At the'^M. the warning was supeifiuons 
S It would have been bet.er if it had not been addiessed. 

The present V eat will be. memorable one in the history ol our polhieal evolu- 

w , 1 , first !ime since the unfortunate split at Surat we witness the speetacle 
,i„n For the fi parties base 

f A a!!wfthiir difierences anrl 'esolied to work shoulder to shoulder to wm for India a 
non compatible wuh her self-respect and, dignity in the Bntish Empire. They have 
tordthecahofthe country and, obhtemtmg o’d divisions, rallied tonttd her in the 
hour of her need. 

Equally hopeful and encouraging is the patriotic spirit which inspires our 
Mahomed.n bielhfeti. There was a time, now happily gone for ever, when short- 
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■sighted counsels prevailed among them and they gave to their community what was 
meant for the country But education and the new spirit have done their work as surely 
among them as among the other sections of onr countrymen They grave enlarged their 
vision and broadened their sympathies Both the comrannities share the same aspira 
tions to day and realize in a larger measure than they ever did before, that united action 
vs essential to the fulfilment of their common destiny Some of the most important 
leaders of Muslim public opinion in these provinces have joined our committee And 
It IS a significant sign of the times that the representatives of the Congress and the 
Muslim League met together formally at Calcutta on the 17th and 18th of last month to 
Tormulate a scheme of reform to be pressed after the conclusion of the present war on 
the attention of the Parliament and the people of Great Britain m the name of a united 
India, in order that we may have a controlling voice in the administration of our internal 
nffairs The conference marked a great step forward in onr political evolution and dis 
closed a substantial identitj of views between Hindus and Mahomedans A few diBer 
enrics no doubt still remain but 1 am not without hope that they will prove short lived 
and that we shall soon see the two sister communities marching hand in hand orf the 
path of progress (Cheers ) 

The War and India*s Aspirations. 


Gentlemen it will be the supreme duty of the Congress to give expression 
to the hopes and aspirations to which the wSr has given a fresh vitality The 
last decade has witnessed the birth of a new nationalism in India The efforts of 
the older generat.o to awaken the eonseioosnes. of the people have produced 
thetr inevitable result A new generation ha, ansen w„h new thought, and new 

Ideas, impatient of its d-pendent position and claiming its rights as free 

of the British Empire The advent of the European vvaf rnfused^ a new enthrasm 
mto the people and galvanised then aspiratmns into a new life England entered into 
the war avowedly to champion the cause of truth aud justice and to protect the 
rights of those who were too weak to defend themselves Face to face with the 
danger of Prussian militarism and threatened with the destruction of their noblest 
vdeals. It" P="P1« saw the doetrme of physical force m a new light and turned from 
.trn disgust to the conception of a new order whrch shall be bu.lt on the rockTf 
enduring principles This sentiment fonnd an answering echo every corner n 
the Empire Men learnt to set a new valne on jnstre. and hberty L began to 
examine how far their Institution, were rn accord w.rh these princrnles Thf 
tendency ,s exhibiting itself in India as well and forces have^ been set rn m T 
■which it IS the duty of statesmanship to de it with to day motion 


Gentlemen the war besides intensifying the Ion«jn'» for fre,. .«crf » . 
enabled India t. demonstrate her loyalty and to realize he^ value to the C- 
No one with an insight into the Indian mind ever doubted that India vvac 
loyal and that whatever differences might exist between her and Great Bruam 
regard to her rnternal affair, she would rally round the Imperra, Banner the hour of 
danger But men were not wanting who cast unjust doubts on her lovaltv anH Kn.i 
ed that England s trouble would be India s opportunity (Shame) Instead of tiying to 
bind her to the Empiryvitl. the silken tie of love they were always forging new fettors 
to keep her rn bonda/e The war has effectnally silenced these cro.kirs and someTf 
them had the courage to avow openly during the earlier months of the war lhat thev 
had never understood the Indian character It had never occurred tu them that Indiau 
patrrotism „ the greatest guarautee of Ind.a, ln> ally (Hear, hear) for the realization 
Of her most cherished hopes depends upon the continuance of British rule 

The assistance rendered by India dnrmg the war has fired he, , mag, natron 
She has, so to say found herself She has acquired a new smr.t . 

and dignity, and realized her own worth by coming to Britain’s help at a "TrS 
juncture. The battlefields of Europe, Afrrca aud Asia bear witness to the fightmo 
qualities of her sons, and their deeds of heroism, wntten ,n characters of blood have 
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Actdresiof thrilled e\cr> Indian heart Had En^and been true to her traditions and follotved o. 

enlightened policy in India who can doubt that she would have had militarj 
^^ann, ^ resources at her disposal such as no other nation has ? (Hear hearj But regard being 
the Kecep had to the disabilities that India labours under, it cannot be gainsaid that she has done 
Committee utmost that she cowtd His CxcclIency the Vicero> has shown this concliisivelj 
in his speech m the Imperial Legislatne Council on the sth September last 
“Tbe winter 01191415 said his Excellency, was one of the most critical periods of 
“the war for it was evident that the troops then available on the continent and in the 
“United Kingdom were inadequate for the defensive role allotted to them and the 
“only way, pending the raising and training of the new armies in which the position 
could be saved was by replacing the regulars serving in the Mediterranean and 
Colonial garrisons with Territorials and by drawn g upon India for troops to the full 
est possible extent The demands then made on us were honoured in full and with 
the utmost promptitude Our contribution to the war has largely Increased since 1914 
Our forces are serving in more than one theatre of war we are assisting the authorities 
to the best of our ability m connection with the provision of munitions transport 
medical personnel and equipment and in other directions And we have been paying 
every pie of the cost of the maintenance of our troops It is a record of which as the 
Secretary of State for India recently stated India mav well be proud I am aware that 
m def Slice of these facts the Governmeit of India have been the subject of attack in 
some quarters for their alleged failure to give cflective help to the Empire and various 
proposals have been put forward by their critics for ultilizmg Indas manpower and 
hoarded wealth to a larger extent in the defence of the Empire B it these critics 
conveniently forget that Indians are neither allowed to carry arms nor to enlist as 
volunteers and that ihetr national income 1$ £,z per head as compared to about £45 per 
head in the British Isles (Shame ) There are none so blind as those who will not see, 

GenjJcmcr? now demands that aftar tha nar things ahai! not rotert to 
their original condition but that she shall occupy a position vorthy of herself as a 
member of the Imperial family (Hear hear) She is not asking for rewards ift return 
for her loyalty but having fought in defenceofhuman freedom she expects that her own 
sons Will no longer be denied their birth right as freemen (Applause) It will be 
strange indeed if England who is lighting to preserve the sacred less of treaties and tbe 
integrity of small nations should turn a deaf ear to the cry of her own subjects and 
refvise to redeem her plighted word 

Sel^Goveroment 

Gentlemen m my opinion statemanship demands tlat Great Britain should 
announce to the people of this country that a self governing India is the goal of 
her pol cy (Applause) and grant us a substantial instalment of reform after the war as a 
step toward! that goal Representative government should be made a reality 
by the fullest control over civil aflair> being given to the elected representatives oP 
the people whose decisions should be binding on the executive Indians should no 
longer be debarred from an honourable participation in the defence of their hearths 
and homes but should be given every opportunity of developing their martial sprit 
The slow deterioration which is liking place In the manhood of the race is one of the 
saddest results of Bntish rule in Ind a and steps should be taken to repair the injury 
as earl) as possible It is a»$o essential that in an> schenme of Imperial Tederation 
Ind a should occupy the same position as the self governing dominion* The memo 
randum submitted to his Excellency the Viceroy by our elected represertatives, 
although not a complete statement of our demands proceeds on these lines and the 
same principles untJcrl e the scheme of reform which has been prepared jointly by the 
All India Congress Committee and the Muslim League Reform Committee and which 
vritl soon come before you But these ;eforms which fall far short of colonial sell. 
goTcrnmenr cannot satisfy India for all timeto come and in any legislation undertaken 
to give effect to them It should b^ provided tiiat full responsible government shall be 
conferred on her within a gencratioa (Hear hear ) 


( s ) 


1 now crave your permission gentlemen, to discuss a few* objections urged 
against out modest demand Is it in India’s own interest, v.e ate asked, that the 
reins of government should be transferred into her hands? Is she fit to bear the 
responsibility of governing herself? Are Indians fitted by previous experience to 
discharge the duties associated with responsible government or even to manage 
representative institutions? Has education made sufiictenc progress among them'' 
so that they may be expected to choose their best men as their leaders? And 
will they place national above communal interests or will sectarian rivalries draw 
them farther away from each other as soon as the bond of common obdience 
to their present rulers is dissolved? Gentlemen, I hope to answer these questions 
by appealing to the history of the British Empire but I cannot help remarking that the 
recital of our shortcomings reflect little credit on British rule itself ‘Never 1 st a 
‘ prince says Machiavelli, ‘ complain of the faults of the people under his rule, for 
‘ they are due either to his negligence or else to his own example.’ (Hear, hear) 
England will do well to bear the saying in mind when it i» tempted to justify its autocra 
tic rule in India on the score of our unfitness 

Objections Answered 

In considering the objections advanced against India’s demand for greater 
freedom I am led to ask myself if Great Britain itself possessed all the qualifications 
which are now supposed to be the essential pte requisites of self government, when it was 
ruling not merely over itself but had extended its sway over a large part of the human 
race I find that it was steeped m ignorance and political power was concentrated in the 
hands of a few Ireland was unquiet, religious bigotry had by no means died out and 
modern ideas of social duty had not made much headway among the upper classes But 
the Ignorance of the masses did not deter statesmen from pulling more power into their 
hands and in view of the glorious success which has crowned then policy, who will say 
that they should have waited until the people bad attained to ideal perfection ^ 

Case of Canad« 

It may be said, however, that England has had a long experience in the art of 
government and that she has arrived at the present stage after a slow process of evolu* 
tion extending over several centuries But this could not have been said of the colonies 
when responsible government was conceded to them I shall begin with Canada as 
being the first in order oC time and importance The right of Canada to control its 
internal affairs received sta'utory recognition in 1840 and responsible government was 
conceded a few years later But the history of the colony during the few years preced 
ing the grant of representative government concerns us more nearly than the events 
which lollowed it Upper Canada was inhabited almost entirely by Englishmen 
Lower Canada too contained men of British ongm, but the vast majority of the inhabit 
ants were of French extraction The relations of the two races were far from friendly 
The difference of race led to quarrels between the French and the British and between 
Lower Canada and Upper Canada, and seiiously interfered with the government of the 
provinces At last things became so serious that the Imperial Government was forced 
to intervene and to pass laws in order to safe guard the interests of Upper Canada The 
interference of the British Government was fiercely denounced by the French politicians 
and a rebellion broke out in Lower Canada in 1837, which however was soon put down 
The ostensible cause of the rebellion was political, but the real cause lay deeper I’ohci 
cal strife was the outcome only of racial bitterness and was accentuated in proportion 
as the latter increased The report of Lord Durham, who was sent to Canada by the 
Imperial authorities in order to bring peace to the troubled provinces, gives startling 
illustrations of the extent to which the alienation between the two races had proceeded 
The French hated the British and aspired to establish a government in which the British 
would occupy a very inferior place They looked upon the British as their commercial 
rivals and regarded their increasing trade and prosperity with dislike and jealousy 
In consequence of this state of things, says Sir John Bounnol, ‘trade languished, inter- 
■“nal development ceased, landed property decreased in value, the revenue showed 
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" a diminution roads and all classesof local improvements were neglected, agricultural 
“irdustr) was stagnant, tthe«t had tobeimportedfortheconsumptionoflliepeople- 
" and immigration fell off Junes were permeated with political prejudices In purely 
political trials It was almost impossible to obtain justice As to social intercourse 
between the two races, none of course existed 'French and British writes Lord 
Durham, “ combined for no public objects or improtements, and could not harmonize 
• even in associations of chantj 

The jear 1S3S witncsscdmother rebellion This time tlie infection spread to 
Upf»er Canada as well The policj parsacd by the Government in Upper Canada had 
given rise to a great dealof dissatisfaction and there were loud complaints against the 
dominant influence of the official class The colonists demanded that the legi'lature- 
<hou’d be whollj elected and ihai Ibe executive be made responsible to the legishture 
The Imperial Government, however showed no sign of complj ing with their demands 
while the local Government practicallj made no secret of its liostiht) to the movement 
I The discontent consequenOj went on increasing and culminated in a rebellion 

Faced with such a serious situation what did the British Goverrment do? Did 
it decline to make anj concessions? Did u forge repressive mcasuies to put down 
disloj altv w ith a stern hand > No , on the contrarj , he it said to its credit that it set 
itself resolutclv to the task of removing discontent, bj removing the matter of it Lord 
Durham's report was published about this time This memorable document, which may 
bs «a!d to have laid thefoundmen of modern Bnlish colonial poJicj , anakened British 
statesmen to the gnvity of the issues they were called upon to «ett'e Conceived in a 
spirit of far sighted statesmanship il proposed that England «hou’d withdraw from the 
direct goiernmentof the coloiJiesand by conferring freedom on them in regofd to their 
internal affairs, bind them to itself bj the strongest of all ties the tie of self interest 
•* The colonists ■ wrote Lord Durham, “ ma> not ahvajs know what Jaws are best for 

'them Of which of their countrymen arc the fittest for conducting their affairs,but, at 

“least, the> have a greater interest in coming to a right judgment on these points, ard 
“will take greater pains to doso than those whose welfare is very remotely and slightly 
“ affected b) the good or bad legulati n of these portions of the Lmpire If the colonists 
“ make bad laws, and select improper persons to conduct their affairs they will generaU 
•• Ij be the onlj , alwsjs the greatest suffereri , and like the people of ether countries, 
“they must be^r the ills which they bring on themselves, until they choose to apply 
“the remedj Lord Durham s advice found readj acceptance with the Imperial 
authorities. An Act was accordingly passed in 1840 which affected the Jegi«l>)tjve 
union of Upper and Lower Canada and made the colonists masters in their own house. 
All discontent immediatelj subsided, as if by magic New interests were created, which 
provided health) channels into which the energy of the people began to flow Race was 
no longer the dividing line between different parties Men grouped tliem«eUes not 
a'cording to their origin but according to the view that the> look of political, social and 
economic questions relating to their CQuntrj 

I liave mentioned above that at the time self government was conferred on 
Canada it was distracted bj cml dissensions which had their on.,in in racial antagonism 
Thus It was sadly wanting in one of the three qualifications w rhout which, it is alleged 
self goicrnment can never be a success. It remains to be seen how far the people of Lpjicr 
and Lower Canada were possessed of pievtouscicpcrience in the management of their ms. 
tituilons and what progiessedocation had made amongst them We find that Govern 
ment duregatded the wishes of the popular assemblies and thought themselves bound to 
obtain the insituctions of the Imperial authorities in difficult or doubtful cases The 
executive officials were all appointed fay the Crown and were not responsible 
to the legislature. “ Their influence-says Sir John Bnurinot, "permeated all branches 
"of Government— the I xecutrvc, «»e LegMlatiie Council, and even the assembly 
“where for years there sal several members holding offices of emoluments under the 

-Crown" The judicury was more or lesiunder their influence Die judges held office 
during the pleasure of the Crown and were nominated as members of the E.»ccutivc and 
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Legtslatue Councils Even local self government, «hich is said to be the cradle of 
political freedom, had not made much progress in Loner Canada at least As for public 
instruction * popular education was at the lowest possible ebb In 1837 there were in 
“all the private and public schools of the provinces onli one fifteenth of th“ total 
* population, which did not exceed one million In Lower Canada not one tenth could 
write Children repeated the catechism b> tote, bat, as a rule were unable to read The 
record of Upper Canada was no b“tter It may be added that the means of communi- 
cation were lamentablj deficient The roads were in a wretched condition and at times 
were impassable Partly for this reason and partly because of the paucitj of the pclice, 
the ad Timistration of criminal justice was very unsatisfactory Thus it is apparent that 
judged by the high standard insisted on m the case of India, Canada did not possess 
the qualifications needed for self government Disunion fiourished among the people 
More than half the population belonged to a race which was a stranger to responsible 
government in its own country, and there was no antecedent guarantee that they would 
be able to fulfil the responsibilities which their newly gai led freedom imposed on them 
In education undoubtedly India lags behind Canada as it was in 1840, though percen 
tages are hardly lair standards of comparison where thediHerence of population is so vast. 
But vve are now in advance of England as It was three quarters of a c*ntury ago And 
in any case the roam point to be determined is the altitude of the people towards educa 
cation The enthusiasm which greeted Mr Golchales Education Bill which was rejected 
by those who taunt us with our educational backwardness and the progressive increase 
m the number of pupils in spite of the restrictive policy folIOvedby Government furnish 
unmistakeable proofs of the recognition of the importance of education by the people 
If they are still baeVvvard it is not because of apathy but because of the absence of 
proper facilities, Thus practically speaking every argument used to advocate self gov 
ernment for Canada can be applied with equal force to India The statesmen of Lord 
Durham s day recognized that responsibility could be acquired only w hen adequate scope 
was given for its exercise. They believed that liberty would make the colonists wise and 
exercise a far greater educative influence on them than the irksome restraints of a distant 
Parliament Events have fully justified their confidence The progress and prosperity 
of Canada are a tribute to the wisdom of their policy There is no reason why English 
liberties and privileges should not produce a like result m India Indians have proved 
their fitness whenever and wherever they have been tried in resporsible positions and if 
the past IS a guide to the future they may be safely entiusted with the direction and 
management of the affairs of their country to a much larger extent than hitherto They 
may make mistakes in the beginning but they will be all the better for them m the end 
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Casl of Australia 


I shall now deal briefly with the case of Australia It does not seem to me that 
Its earlier history makes a very inspiring or profitable reading The attention of the 
Imperial aulhoTilitb was not turned towards it until it became a matter of urgent 
necessity to find some place to which criminals could be transported Some means harl 
to be deviled for disposing of the convicts who could no longer be sent to the American 
colonies and Australia offered a satisfactory solution of the difficulty During the 
earlier years of its history it was thus a land of convicts and it continued as a penal 
seUlcment roughly speak ng tiU the forties of the last century Systematic efforts were 
made to introduce free immigrants in the twenties into New South Wales to which the 
earliest colonising efforts were directed and althongh this had an appreciable effect in 
promoting the welfare of the colony and raising the moral tone of the settlement, it 
cannot be claimed that all the new settlers were of a desirable kind or that any serious 
efforts were made to grapple with the moral evils which were rampant in the colony. 
Through carelessness or inefficiency women sent out to the settlement were for 
the most part such as to make the task of reforming the people more difficult 
“ New South Wales" writes a historian, “was, in fact, made the dumping ground 
“for all the convicted as well as the unconvicted cnminals of the United King 
“dom" Drunkenness and immorality prevailed there to an alarming extent and even 
so late as 183$ the moral condition of the colony gav^ cause for serious anxiety As for 
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education 1 cannot say how fat it had progressed but till 1848 it was entirely denomina 
tional The state maintained no schools of its own The economic condition of the 
colony however was much better than its social condition Land was being steadily 
brought under the plough great progress was being made in cattle rearing and trade 
and commerce were undergoing rapid expansion But even when these hopeful features 
are taken into consideration I must say that the impression left on ones mind by a 
perusal of the early history of New South Wales is not particularly pleasant 

It IS not necessary lor me to go into the history of the other Australian colonies 
Their development was not in every respect similar to that of New South Wales but if 
\ am not tnistaVen it does not present any markedly dissimilar features 

As for the political condition of New South Wales which is the chief object 
of our concern a representative element was introduced into its government with the 
advent of free settlers in 1823 A further step was taken in 1842 when the popular 
element was increased Finally full responsible government was conceded m 1853 It 
was also conceded to Victona South Australia and Tasmania at abo it the same time 
If the facts I have stated above are correct it does not appear to me that New South 
Wales or the otlicr colonies satisfied the tests that are now a days applied to India A 
large proportion of the colonists could not be said to have attained to a b gh social or 
ethical standard and no systematic efforts had been made to educate them And yet 
the Imperial Government showed itself ready says Dr Keith to grant responsible 
government because of the ducovenes of gold and the influx of population Besides 
the principle had been esUbhshed by the example of Canada and its acceptance there 
made its recognition inevitable in the case of other colonies If there is any substance 
in the objections advanced against the widening of lodian liberties the conditions under 
which Australia was started on a career of full fleged self government were no very 
hopeful but Its progress during the regime of freedom exposes the utter hollowness of 
the contentions of out critics 

Case of South AFRtcA. 


South Africa is the latest example within the B ili»h Empire of the benefits 
of self government Undeterred by opposition in Patl ament and the wailings of 
* the men on the spot the Government of S r Henry Campbell Bannerman 
conferred full responsible government in 1906 and tpoy respectively on the Transvaal 
and the Orange River State whichlessthansixyearsbeforehadbeen engaged m a Woody 
struggle With England While the events of the war were still fresh in the public mind 
the Dutch were not merely placed on a footing of equality with the English but grant 
ed liberties which they had not enjoyed under their own rule The rivalries of race and 
language instead of finding free play have as a consequence become less prominent 
than they were a decade ago and the Dutch so far from rising against England at the 
first favourable opportunity that offered itself have been so completel) won over by the 
magnanimous policy followed by her that they arc to day fighting side by side with her 
sons for the maintenance of her Empire 

Gentlemen the three examples of Canada Australia and South Africa which 
I haie just quoted bear convincing testimony to the potency of self government as an 
instrument for the advancement cf both rational and jmperjsJ rnterests Jn aJJ 
of them u has been found to be a healing and cementing principle although according 
to the exacting standard set op by our critics not one of them could have made good 
Its claim to self goicrnment when it was granted to them And where thej have 
succeeded whj should India fail? 

Onr Task 

But the task of the advocates of self government for India is not over when 
they have proved her fitness for it Even if it be conceded it is said that free 
institutions should be lutroduced into India this is not the lime for stirring up contro 
versj Great Bnlain is engaged in fighting a powerful and determined enemj, to 
crush whom will be needed all the strength an! resources of the Empiie It is the 
duty of every loyal c tizen to do nothing at tbis juncture which mil divert her attention 
from the successful prosecution of the war We a cknowJcdge our obligation to refrain 
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from doing anything which will embarrass the authorities and are cheerfully rendering Address of 
every assistance we are capable of in the titanic struggle which will decide the fate of Jandtjagat 

Europe But at the same time neoweit to onrseKes that ne should make our people , 

, 1" r (;ha tman of 

understand the inner meaning of the struggle and be in a position to make our wishes the Recep 
and sentiments known to the British Government when the reconstruction of tne 
^ Empire is taken in hand If Indian claims are to have any chance ofbeing seriously 
considered we must be able to place our views before the authorities when 
plans for the reorganization of the Empire are being discussed This requires that our 
demands should be formulated in the form of a definite scheme and that sufficient time 
should be given to the country to discuss it thoroughly Unless this is don^' there 15 
a great danger that we may be told that we do not know our own mind or that our 
views give expression only to the a<piration$ of a micoscopic minority Clearly, 
therefore we cannot impose silence on ourselves till the conclusion of the war, for it 
may be too late then to do anything O i the contrary it is our duty to lose no time 
in educating public opinion aud in discussing the vital question of Indas position m 
the Empire after the war in the press and on the platform The time has certainly 
not come when we should press our claims on the attention of Government but it is 
not a moment too soon for mal ing up our own minds on the subject As a matter of 
fact more than a jear has passed since the public discussion of this problem be^ran and 
It IS only now that unanimity has been reached with regard to the changes vhich must 
be made in the Indian constitution tn order that we may have adequate room for e\pan 
Sion and a lair field for the employment of our talents and energies If Hinous and* 
Mahom^dans had neglected to take counsel among themselves beforehand and to make 
efforts to arrive at a common understanding they would have found themselves totally 
unprepared to represent the Indian case properly after the war at the tribunal of the 
Empire Tl e task remodelling the fabric of Empire could not have been postponed ' 
till the political lotus eaters of India had made up their minds and with the best will 
in the world imperial statesmen would have been forced to leave her out of account in 
determining their future policy 

Tl ere are other reasons also why we cannot sit still till the war is over England 
heiself has not postponed tvU the end of the war the consideration of questions affecting 
her vitally In spite of it she is busy devising meins for increasing her national efBci 
ency She has already taken steps to overhaul her system of education and is actively 
concerting measures with the Allies to promote her economic development after the war 
The colonies too are not silent They are insisting loudly on their right to be associated 
with the mother country in the control of foreign iffairs and to be consulted in matters 
relating to peace and war Their responsible spokesmen have declared that the matter 
cannot be kept in abej ance during the war but that advantage must be taken of the 
present state of public opinion to bring about a satisfactory settlement Mr Bonar 
Law as Secretary of State for the Colonies publicly stated that the present was the 
most favourable opportunitj for promoting unit> between England and the doirinions 
and that the enthusiasm created bj the war should be utilized to draw closer the bonds 
that unite them to her Why should England be embarrassed if following her own 
example and that of the colonies India too bestows a little attention on some of the 
most vital questions affecting her future? (Hear hear) 

Attitv-pi: o> British Stat»^vien 

Again the chani,e in the attitude of British statesmen towards India during the 
last >car and a half gives cause for s'rious anxiety During lie earlier months of 
the war there appeared to be a change in their angle of vision Indus services found 
a grateful mention in tl cir public declarations and she was promised 1 reconsideration of 
her position after the war* But an ominous silence no v prevails in regard to her W hde 
the colonies have continued to rcc»ive generous attention and the 1 nme 'Minisicr of 
Canada and Australia have been invited to meetings of the British Cab net as a proof 
ol England 5 sincere desire to give the colonics a greater share in the control of Impenal 
aflairs, the enthusiasm created by Ind a s magnificent response to the call of the h mpire 
has to all appearances cooled down and her services are in danger of b*irg forgotten- * 

3 
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necessar) that we should knock at the door of the British democracj It is true that 
our first task is to educate our own people whose united strength nothing will be able to 
withstand, but British public opinion is the final arbiter in Qur case and its education 
should be an object of special concern to us 


Addresii 
the Hon 
Fanilit 

Chairmin of 
the Rtcep 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are living in momeittous time« On eiery side we Commitiee 
see the stirrings of a new spirit, a jparning towards light and freedom, and the lime is 
at hand for the realization of the glorious dreams of those who sow ed the seed of w estern 
knowledge in India The call of the Motherland is sounding in our ears The Press 
Act cannot quell our ardour, nor can the Delcnce of India Act cool our enthusiasm ' 

(Hear, hear ) They only reinforce the lesson that ‘ where freedom lives not there live no 
good things Unjust opposition, instead of daunting us, wiU only stimulate us to greater 
effort, for to us self government IS not a privilege but a duty (Hear, hear) Inspiredbv a 
clear eyed faith in the ultimate victory of our cause, which nothing can shake and a pas 
sionate patriotism whicli rejoices in service and self sacrifice, ive shall march forward 
resolutely to the goal that we have set before us of winning for our country its rightful 
place in the British Commonwealth 1 earnestly trust that England will read the signs 
of the times aright and add a glorious page to her history by helping three hundred 
millions to cast off the shackles that bind them “The menace the real peril as Mr 
Bernard Houghton says, "lies not in the grant of more popular government to India , 

“it lies in the continuance of the present system, a system which has served its purpose 
“but which India has now overgrown” These are mse words winch Great Britain will 
do well to ponder over India has been tco long at sc hool can no longer per 
suaded that her liberties_ are safe r when held n trust for her bv others than in her own 
hands And the unrest >n India ns the greatest tribute to British rule (Hear, hear) In 
the words of Mr Kerr, the editor of the Reund 7abU, If British rule liewevcr benevolent 
“ and well intentionec), did not produce this uneasy striving after belter things it would 
‘carry within itself its own condemnation Enghshmen ought to welcome with pridejhe 1 
“ desire_of India to govern herself To quote again the words of Mr Houghton, who was 
himself a member of the InSiari Civil Service, witha slight change, their representatives 
in India should "now stand aside, and m the interest of that country they have served 
‘ so long and so truly, make over the dominion to other hand* Not iii dishonour, but 
"honour proudly, as shipbuilders who deliver to seamen the completed ship may they 
"UQu. vifild uq the dtcectian of India- For it, is the inherent defects of the syitem which. 

“nobody of men, however devoted, can remove, which renders inevitable the change 
“ to a new policy By a frank recognition of those defects they can furnish a supreme 
“instance alike of loyalty to the land of their adoption and of a true and self deny mg 
“ statemanship (Loud applause ) 


Formal Election o! the President. 

f rniilLIrr- 

Babu Sureiidra Nath Banerjee, who received an ovation on rising to speak, iresdVnr 
said —Mr Chairman Brother delegates ladies and gentlemen — On behalf of the 
Recepiion Committee 1 have been requested to lay before you a proposition which, ijrn\ Tl'r 

1 am sure will meet with your imanimous and enthusiastic approval My propo Paner;«e 

sition IS that this Congress do ratify the election of the hon Mr Ambica Charan 
Murutndat Applause) as Btesident of the Congtess I used the woid 'ratify' 
deliberately because our proceeding m this matler vs more or less of a formal character 
( fear, Brother delegates, you do not know much about my esteemed and venerable 
friend (Cries of " we do ’ ) I am glad to hear that you do, but all of you do not, I think 
He has been doing useful, solid, splendid work in the silence and obscurity of his native 
town far away in one of the eastern districtsof Bengal (haveknownMr Mazumdar for 
the last fortv years and more Both of us were then young both of u* were in the prime 
of life full of that youthful enthusiasm which, 1 hopr, in him as well as in me is not yet 
dead (Applause) Both of us were then members of a profession which he has subsequent* 
ly vacated, the noblest that one can think of, the profession of a teacher Both of us were 
schoolmasters, working in the Metropolitan Institution under the guidance and control 
of that great and illustrious Bengali, Pandit Isnar ChunderVidy a'agar We then became 
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fnends dose intimate friends and formed a friendship which will last and endure so 
long as life lasts and endures, a friendship which culminated in warm personal attach* 
mcrtand devotion to one another in comradeship in the field of battle fighting for India s 
freedom (Applause) My friend is not only a theoretical but a practical politician 
He has done splendid work m connection with the institutions of local -^elf gosernroent , 
and local self government to quote*th« words of Mr Gladstone is the seed plot 
upon uhich and around which develop those habils which constitute the truest quali 
fication for self government For years he was Chairman of the Fandpur Municipality, 
not an ornamental figure head hut an active worker like your illustrious countryman 
Ganga Prasad Varma looking after every road and every dram My friend has changed 
the character and complexion of his native city Fandpur before him was something 
very different from what Fandpur now is He has given it a system of water supply 
which has become the model of similar systems in the moffusil towns of Bengal 
As a member of the Bengal Legislative Council he has done valuable work 
As connected with the Swadeshi movement and the anti partition agitation— 
those were stirring times — he has rend ered services which, 1 hope and trust a grateful 
country will never forget (Applau-'c) His independence of character honesty of pur 
pose high intellectual capacity unflinching devotion to the cause of the Congress and 
the country have made him out to be one of the most illustrious among the great and 
illustrious leaders of public opinion in India You are wise in selecting such a man as 
your President We are on the eve of a great re adjustment Thd Chairman of the 
Reception Committee has told usthat a new spirit is abroad that we live in »tirring 
times At such a time we need the wisdom the tact the firmness the concihatonness of 
a man like Mr Marumdar and I have confidence that you will profit by his sound wise 
guidnnce and statemanship m the Critical time that aiiaits you I congratulate you on 
your election and I do not propose to stand between y oti and the Presidential address 
which would be just presented to you (Applause) 


The Hon 
5lr R N 
Mudholkar 


With these words I lay before you the resolution which 1 have moved 

The hon Rao Bahadur R N Mudholkar in seconding the resolution said ^Mr 
Chairman Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen— 1 have the greatest pleasure in 
seconding the proposition rather of a formal nature but non- the less of great importance 
which has been moved in such eloquent terms by our leader Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee. 
Gentlemen Mr Banerjee has been associated with our 1 resident elect who will soon be 
our President in fact for over forty years I as a man belonging to another province 
can claim a privilege which is only a little less and that is of having bern associated with 
him for over ■’8 years in the service of the Congress. Gentlemen, it is in this province 
at Allahabad in that eventful year of l88S that 1 came to know our respected leader, 
Mazumdar— I do not pulthcword Mr" before him dclibcraic'y Gentlemen wewerc 
aitraclC'J to each other from the very earliest days and the high opinion with which ne 
impressed men with whom became into contact has been more than justified He has 
been one of the most stalwart workers n the Congress cause in fair day s and in stormy 
time , during tlose years when the olTcial frown was considered as very strong he was one 
of our firmest and most devoted workers When unfortunately there arose differences 
amongst us even then he was one of those who worked harmoniously with all sections 
amongst whom differences had arisen Gentlemen from the first the great demand of the 
Congress has been representative government for India the association of the people in the 
government of the country has been our watchword from 1885 Now, we arc within view 
of what we may call a further and mote important advance m that direction. On an 
occasion like this, w hen the re adjustment of the empire is in view, when it is necessary 
for ut to formulate our demands prcperly and fully it is only just that one of our most 
censistent painots should be called upon to preside on this occasion. (Cheers.j 


Gentlemen, with these words I again second the proposition moved by my friend 
Baba Surendranath Banerjee, that we do ratify the election of Mr Ambica Charao 
Mazumdar made by the Committee. 
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Mr Setalvad — On behalf of Bombay, I support the motion 

Dnvan Bahadur L A Govindaraghava Ayar — I have great pleasure m sup 
porting the resolution Mr Ambica Charan Mazumdar has been the old and tried friend 
of the Congress Although man> of us may not have had the privilege of the intimate 
personal acquaintance with him that Baba Surendranath Banerjee has had, we have 
known him through his book and his work For over thirty jears he has shared the 
troubles and the responsibilities of the Congress, he has been with us through thick 
and thin, and it is peculiarly appropriate that, in this significent and memorable period of 
the history of the Congress, we have been able to secure one of his ripe experience h(s 
deep insight into present conditions of the day, and his intimate knowledge of the his 
tory of the Congress to preside over the deliberations of this Congress Gentlemen, I 
have very great pleasure in supporting this resolution 

The resolution was put and carried with acclamation and the President-elect 
was conducted to the chair 

The Secretary then read a number of letters and telegrams from people who 
were unable to attend the session 

Babu Ambica Charan Mazumdar — Gentlemen, we meet to day under the 
shadow of a great calamity The war is still upon us and the deadly work of slaughter 
and destruction continues unabated England and her Allies have taken up arms for the 
defence of the cause of Liberty India has contributed her quota in this great Titanic 
struggle Symptoms of the weakening of the enemy are visible and signs are not want 
mg of an approaching settlement We hope and trust that, when the time for settle, 
ment comes India will have a full share of her representation in the councils of the 
Empire and her representatives will be therein adequate number and their voice will be 
heard in the settlement of the Council Gentlemen, with these few observations 1 proceed 
to deliver my address 

Brother and Sister Delegates Ladies & Gentleuen, 

Prefatory. 

It was Lord Curron who on a memorable occasion said that it was not given to 
"an Indian corporal to carrj the Field Marshals baton in his knapsack , but here an 
Indian private recruited somewhere m the seventies who, after a few )ears training, 
joined his colours but never rose above the rank of subaltern, has to day after nearly 
35 years of active service found that baton thrust into his hand which, hon ever, he 
neither deserved nor dreamt of in all his life I use no language of mere convention 
when I say that, trying and momentous as the present situation is 1 sincerely wished 
that at this turning point in the history of the national movement, the presidential chair 
of the Thirty first Indian National Congress had been offered to a more capable person 
who might have not only inspired greater confidence but b> his superior tact and judg 
ment safely «teered it clear of all shoals and bars that stiU Ue before it and successfully 
led It into port after a perilous voyage extending over thirty years I wished it had been 
permitted to me to star d aside and gratify the wishes of a section of my countrymen 
with whose ardent hopes and sanguine expectations forthe rapid advancement of the 
country I am in the fullest sy mpathy But it ought to be remembered that the chosen 
spokesman of a great representative assembly like the Congress is merely an accredited 
a^ent whose individuality is more or less merged in the body politic and whose freedom 
of action IS largely controlled by that body Even his voice, as 1 understand it, is bound 
not to reflect his personal ifsi (fisirs.but echo the reasoned feelings and sentiments of 
those whom he seeks to represent In every organtsed movement the individual counts 
for nothing and the voice of the majority cannot but be respected under a constitutional 
fiction as the voice of the whole. In a case like the present one is often precluded even 
from giving due consideration to his fitness or unfitness forthe great task which is thrust 
upon him. It was the eguntrys mandate in the country's cause which demanded 
unquestioning submission The decision as wdl as the rnponsibihty rested nilta the 
country, the duly resting on me I am neilber so vain, nor so foolish as to imagine 
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The Presi for a moment, that the great honoar bestowed upon me is intended for a personal 

deniial distinction I am under no such delusion I am fully conscious that it is the democ* 
Mann , , 

ratic spirit of this National O^anisation which has in its natural evolution sought 

HoT*U3bu to vindicate Itself by drawing out an old servant of the cause from his retirement in an 
Ambka ©bscurc corner of the country to 511 the presidential chair in the twilight of the e\ening 
Muumdar of his life Gentlemen if I ha\e not begun by offering jou the customary thanks, it is 
because thanks presuppose some claim to receive a gift, and I frankly confess that I have 
not sufficient confidence m myself to thank you for the very difficulty and delicate 
position in which you have placed mr However, lest > ou nr an> body else should think 
that 1 am ‘poor even in thanks I thank )ou with all the warmth and fervour of a 
devoted heart for the great honour — the greatest m the gift of the country — which you 
have conferred on me by calling roe to preside over the deliberations of the Thirty first 
Indian National Congress at Lucknow, the Jiistonc capital of Oudb, which played 
such an important part in the early his*ory of British rule in India — Lucknow, the 
of the ancients the city built by Asoof ud Dowlah and adorne^ by his succes 
sors with magnificent mosques mausoleums and tmambaras and crowned with gilded 
towers, minarets and cupolas — Lucknow, the centre of the great tornado which swept 
over India in 1857 m which the brave Lawrence and Nicholson fell and where the 
gallent Havelock sleeps embalmed m the thnlling memories of a Historic siege Gen 
tlemen, I think I have one indisputable claim to your just and generous consideration 
If you have in your choice placed me to this responsible position you are in common 
fairness bound to e'ctend to me a reasonable amount of support and indulgence so as to 
enable me to discharge my duties with some measure of success 

Tnbofe (0 fbe Dead. 

Ladies and Gentlemen while most people count their gams, we have to count 
our losses at the end of every year How sad it is to contemplate that scarcely a year 
passes away ivnhovi)ea\ing vs the poorenn the ranks of our public men I How fast 

are the dear old familiar faces on the Congress platform vanishing into the void ! Not 

to speak of the serious losses which the country sustained m her earlier bereavements, 
only last year we lost three of our tried veterans the brilliant, the versatile, the indomit 
able Pherozeshah Mancharjee Mehta the saintly and devoted Gopal Krishna Gokhle 
and that silent and stead fast worker vwho was one of the brave 72 who inaugurated the 
Congress at Bombay in 1SS5— Gangs Prasad Varma And before this old, rickety 
globe of ours could complete another molution that ‘fell sergeant strict in hit arrest'' 
has snatched away three of our brave comrades whose loj ally to the country was equalled 
only by their spirit of seif sacrifice, and whose devotion to duty was surpassed only by 
their extraordinary capacity for work G Subramania Iyer the founder of the Hindu, the 
organizer of the Mnhajan Sabha the editor of the Sva ink Mitram who was the first to 
lead the plough and turn the first sod on the Congress soil by moving the first resolution 
of the First Indian National Congress may well be called the maker of Modern Madras; 
while Daji \baji Khare who was for about eight years loyally and devotedly associated 
with our esteemed friend and veteran leader tbeHonblcMr D F Wacha as a Joint 
General Secretary to the Congress was a roan of whom any community might be justly 
proud and who*e untimely death is an irreparable loss to the country and the Congress 
Distly , It is with feelings of profound grief which has not y el been touched by the healing 
hand of Time that 1 must mention the passing of our gifted and distinguished country, 
man, one of my predecessors in the chair to which you have called me to-day. Pandit 
Ilishan Naraiii Dar Brother delegates as the first citizen of Lucknoiv and the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, his voice should have been the first to be heard m this fandat 
this afternoon in eloquent welcome extended to us alt but it was not to be and his voice 
has been hushed m the great Silence, and the duty remains with us of offering our res- 
pectful tribute to his departed worth Vet anothercminent Indian has recently passed 
away, who, though not M the Congress, was irrM the Congress alt hisUfe. Mr B L. Gupta 
belonged to that dt*tmguished tnuravirate who formed the vanguard of the Indian Civil 
Seniceln this country and it was he who was the onginaior, if not the author of the 
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llbert Bill Two of this tnomvirate have passed away, while, thank God, the third who ThePres» 
having consecrated his life to the service of the Motherland, still retains the command 
which he has held for the last 30 years May Snrendra Nath Banerjee be long spared 
to lead us andscive the countrj We have had very few fnends in England and how Hoa Babu 
fast IS their ranlc thinning aivay } Sir Henry Cotton who both in and out of Parliament, t 
was one of the bravest and truest champions of the Indian people and who had cheerfully |1 Msfumdar 
sacrificed his own interests for those of India, passed awaj last >ear amidst the universal 
lamentations of a grateful people who had most need of such a man at the present 
juncture , while shortlj afterwards theGrcat Labour leader, Mr Keir Hardie, who made 
India s cause his owrn and like Hamden with dauntless breast fought for suffering human 
It), went to his eternal rest, creating a void in the tanks of our friends which is not 
likely to be soon filled up We are, however, grateful to kind Providence that the Saint 
of Versova and the Sage of Meridith are still spared to us to guide us and cheer us 
with occasional messages of hope and confidence How the brave and the mighty have 
fallen and how many more have yet to fall in the weary march through the desert before 
we can reach even the threshold of the Promised Land But dead or alive, they can 
not be completely lost to us if vve can only realize that their might) spints are ever 
hovering over us and in their unerring vision silently guiding us m the onward march, 
encouraging us in our success and comforting us in the hours of our despair and des 
pondency 

Re«aaUed Congress. 

Gentlemen even the darkest cloud is said to have its silver lining and in this 
sale of sorrow, there is hardly any misfortune which has not both a positive and a nega 
tiveside If the United Congress was buried in the dthrts of the old French Garden 
at Surat, it is re born to-day in the Kaiser Bag of Lucknow, the garden of the gorgeous 
Ktng Wajed Alt Shah After nearly ten years of painful separation and wanderings 
through the wilderness of misunderstandings and the mazes of unpleasant controversies 
each widening the breach and lengthening the chain of separation both the wings of the 
Indian Nationalist party have come to realize the fact that united they stand but divided 
they fall and brothers have at last met brothers and embraced each other with the 
gush and ardour, peculiar to a reconciliation after a long separation Blessed are the 
{Mace makers Honour, all honour to those who lo this suicidal civil war held the olive 
branch of peace and glory to the patriotic good sense of the belligerents on both sides 
who hav mg reaUied their true position and resporsibiht) have at a pv) chological moment 
so wisely buried their hatchets and closed their ranks There are occasional differences 
even in the best regulated families and how much wider must be the scope of difference 
III the vast political field of a country like ours where the people have so little of the 
power of initiation in their hands and where the causes of misunderstanding and con<e 
quent vexation and disappointment aie so numerou» and so irritating Nothing 
succeeds like success and nothing so much disturbs the equanimity of the public mind 
and embitters public feelings as failure, and m a common cause the f.ilure of one method 
easily gives a handle to exaggerate the importance of an opposite view, though if the 
position were reversed, the rcsultmight have been still worse. But if there be honest) 
of motive and singleness of purpose, the widest divergence of opinion need neither 
frighten nor irritate anj reasonable mind Action and reaction is the law of nature 4 
evolution. Struggle represents anim aUo- as stillness indicates stagnation, and thu s even 

the mudd) water of_a ^ rushing stre am _i3_cvet.n w>re wholesomc-tbanjhc^tran^arent 

water s La^aoiaa t- pool In politics hc^Uhy oppofUian indicates the vitahl) of national 
life ard the disturbances and disruptions that occasionally take place in the life of a 
nation serve onl) lo cleat ard purif) the atciosphcfc rt breathes and ranfy the ether it 
inhales In the British constitution there are the contending forces whi'h at times 
'cem so menacing but serve in reality onlj to cemert and strengthen iL The real 
strength of a nation does not he in mere smooth work, but m solidant) and compact, 
ness when the national interests demand them and in sinking all persona! difierences 
as soon as the tn}mpet.call of duty ts sounded to rati) round a common cause Itwould 
be most foolish to persist in prejudices in the name of pnnaples and to lose sight 
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"nierresi for a moment, that the great honour bestowed upon me is intended for a personal 
Mdms distinction I am under no such delusion I am fully conscious that it is the democ- 
ratic spirit of this National Organisation which has m its natural evolution sought 
Hofl^Uabu to Mndicate Itself by drawing out an old servant of the cause from his retirement in an 
Arobka obscure corner of the country to fill the presidential chair in the twilight of the evening 
Maiumdar of his life. Gentlemen, if 1 have not begun by oflering > ou the customary thanks, it is 
because thanks presuppose some daim^to receive a gift, and 1 frankly confess that I have 
not sufficient confidence in myself to thank you for the very diflicult* and delicate 
position m which you have placed me However, lest > ou or any body else should think 
that 1 am “poor even in thanks ‘ 1 thank you with all the warmth and fervour of a 
devoted heart for the great honour — the greatest in the gift of the country — which you 
have conferred on me by calling me to preside over the deliberations of the Thirty first 
Indian National Congress at Lucknow, the hivtoric capital of Oudb, which played 
such an important part in the early his'ory of British rule in India — Lucknow, the 
Kcsfiala of the ancients, the city built by Asoof ud Dowlah and adorned by his succes- 
sors with magnificent mosques mausoleums and imambaras and crowned with gilded 
towers, minarets and cupolas — Lucknow, the centre of the great tornado which swept 
over India in l8S7 in which the brave Lawrence and Nicholson fell and where the 
gallent Havelock sleeps embalmed in the thrilling memories of a Histone siege Gen 
tlemen, I think I have one indisputable claim to your just and generous consideration 
If you have in your choice placed me in this responsible position you are in common 
fairness bound to extend to me a reasonable amount of support and indulgence so as to 
enable me to discharge my duties with some measure of success 

Trfbufe to Ibe Dead. 

Ladies and Gentlemen while most people count their gams, we have to count 
our losses at the end of every year How sad it is to contemplate that scarcely a year 
passes away without leaving us the poorer m the ranks of our public men I How fast 
are the dear old familiar faces on the Congress platform vanishing into the void 1 Not 
to speak of the serious losses which the country sustained in her earlier bereavements, 
only last year we lost three of our tried veterans, the brilliant the versatile the indomit- 
able Pheroicshah Mancharjee Mehta the saintly and devoted Gopal Krishna GokbJe 
and that silent and stead fast worker who was one of the brave 72 who inaugurated the 
Congress at Bombay in 1885— Canga Prasad Varma And before this old, rickety 
globe of ours could complete another revolution that • fell sergeant strict m Ins arresf 
has snatched away three of our brave comrades whose loy ally to the country was equalled 
only by their spirit of «elf sacrifice and whose devotion to duty was surpassed only by 
their extraordinary capacity for work C Subramama {ycr. the founder of the //r/rnVr the 
organiicr of the Mahajan Sabha the editor of the Suodtsh Mitram who was the first to 
lead the plough and turn the first <od on the Congress soil by moving the first resolution 
of the hirst Indian National Congresr may well be called the maker of Mcxlern Madras; 
while Daji \baji Khare who was for about eight years loyally and devotedly associated 
with our esteemed friend and veteran leader thellonbleMr D 1 Wacha as a Joint 
General Secretary to the Congress was a man of whom any community might be justly 

proud and who»c untimely death is an irreparable loss to the country and the Congress. 
Lastly , it fs with feelings of profound grief which has not yet been touched by the healing 
hand of Time that I must mention the passing of our Rifted and distinguished country, 
man, one of my predecessors in the chair to which you have called me to-day, Pandit 
Rishan Naram Dar Rrother delegates as the first cituen of Lucknow and the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee his voice should have been the first to be heard In this/oxi/jf 
this afternoon in eloquent welcome extended to us all but it was not to be and his rolre^ 
has been hushed in the great Silence.and the dutv remains with us of offering our res- 
pectful tnbute to hii departed worth Yet another eminent Indian has recently passed 

away , who. though not is the Congress, was tsttk the Congress all his life ^Ir R L. Gupta 
belonged to that dulmguished tnumvlrate who formed the vanguard of the Indian Cull 
Service In this country and ft was be who was the originator, if not the author, of the 
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ThePres** of the real issue imohed m a case. Nothing is more common m a game than for 
Ad^eM players toquarrelo%erafalscmQwandtotake no notice of an impending checl^mate. 

^ 1 do not endorse the opinion that a subject people must be somewhat elastic to suit the 

Kilni Ambi exigencies of their situation,and when a common cause demands unity of action a prac 
aia«iroSr people cannot afford to quarrel over means but miist be prepared to make sacnficcs 

on both sides for the common end which must be placed above everj other consideration 
In the sphere of organised activities for the benefit of a corporate body there is 
nothing more disastrous than want of mutual respect trustand confidence among its 
members Where the end is the same the diverse means and methods to attain that'ii 
end should not betray either parties or individuals into a course of action which defeat/j 
that end A principle divorcedfrom practice is apt to degenerate into a morbid senti | 
ment and for all practical purposes even the noblest of sentiments must at times bend 
Itself to the stern necessities of circumstance and be regulated by a spirit of mutual 
confidence toleration forbearance and even sacrifice The misfortune is that in the 
heat of a controversy we often lose sight of the end and missing the real issue 
substitute the means for the end A shade of diflerence in opinion, viewed in an 
atmosphere of prejudice and passion is often magnified into a wide divergence of 
principle and the most tru'led of comrades easily find themselves ranged on opposite 
sides, while misunderstanding widens the breach recriminations embitter the mind 
and misrepresentations serve to fan the fire into a flame It was thus that we separated 
in 1907 and having grown wiser by our experience we have I presume learnt to know 
each other better Let us now no J onger disparage the old nor despise the young_ 
Jf jouthful zeal and enthusiasm are invaluable assets, the judgmeut and e xpenence 
ai also the caution and sobriety of the old, are no less useful and indispensable It 
u no doubt the brave soldier that fights and wins the battle but even a Narayant 
Stn/t of old the invineiWes in the Mafmiharata, would be scattered to the winds 
will out a veteran general to command them from behind Remember, it « the ‘ Old 
Congresimen who have built this organisation given a shape and form to it worked 
out Its details and inspired the people with the very ideal which is swaying their minds 
and surging 1ft their thoughts from one end of the country to the othhr Believing, as 
1 do, in the evolution of a national life m perpetual succession I have no difficulty jo 
admitting that there 11 a limit also to caution wisdom and sobriety beyond which they 
cannot be exercised without their foffeiting the charactensiics of the^e virtues and 
without their degenerating into posillammity and moral turpitude There is as much 
danger in rashness as in imbecility and the one may serve as a cloak for inaction as the 
other may contribute to wreck the most useful mslitulions It should be fairly acknow* 
lodged that if the “Old Congressmen have so far failed to run faster than they have 
done they have at least done one thing m that they have walked steadily and never 
stumbled Men run before they learn to walk and if walking is a slower process runnin" 
is not certainly a surer method to avoid a fall is surely not wisdom to call our 
elders fools for there are thr^c comirg after us who following our preccdeiii, return 
the compliment with accumulated interest Let us therefore give up all cants and 
like practical men firmly and resolutely yet soberly and discreetly, look the situation 
in the face, and «iib heart Hitbin and God overhead loyally follow the leaders who, 
if they have not won the bat^e^^t have neither fallen back nor betrayed their trust. I 
most cordially welcome Mr uaogadbar TilaV, Mr Motilal Gliose and other brave 
comrades who reparated from us at Surat and hxv'c been happily restored to us at Luck 
now I rejoice to find that they are after all "of us" and with us ” and let us hope 
never never to part again (Cheers). 

Presideollal Prononnceoient. 

Gentlemen you naturally expect every year your President to make a clear and 
eoiphauc pronouncement but you cannot expect your presidents— no not even the 
lallest amone them— to work miracks for you in a three days’ session The idVa/of the 
Congress has long been well defined and no new ideas are needed either to amplify or 
vllustiate li. nor are fresh Ideas as abundant at blackbern^rs so that whoever passes by 
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may pick up any number of them. The conntiy has a number of grievances and the 
Congress has made certain demands to remove them It has also decided that it shall Address, 

use none but constitutional methods for the fulfilment of its demands Your presidents 
can only perform the function of the air man by taking a survey of the hostile positions, Babu Ambi- 
marking the points of relatn e strength and weakness and signalling the lines of attack ; 
but, after all you are the gunners who ha\e to fix your batteries, take your aim and 
actiicly work at the machines Your president’s pronouncement eien at its best can 
only be a faithful echo of the prevailing sentiments of the country Lord Morlej com. 
plained that he could not give us the moon, but we were never so moon struck as to ask 
for the moon and his Lordship need have no fears that he has given us something more 
substantial than mete moon shine Gentlemen, it will be my roost earnest endeavour to 
throw some little light on some of the phases of the present situation, and if I cannot 
present to jou even the faint light of the I shall certainly not presume 

1 o allure you by raising to jour minds’ eye the treacherously dancing flashes of the 
Will o' the wisp Gentlemen, il jou have this time gone a little out of waj in choosing 
your president, that president may be permitted to go a little out of the way of all past 
precedents in addressing you on the presen' ( propose to confine myself mainly to 
one question which is the all absorbing topic of the day — the question of Self Govern 
ment for India It is an all embracin g problem to the solu tion of which all other subs i 
diary questions are mere corollaries. If this one problem could be solved, the other 
problems would solve themselves But before wc proceed to discuss this question we 
must have a clear idea of the form of Government under which we are placed, the 
defects of that form of Government, the disabilities which we sufler therefrom, the system 
of Government that we want as a substitute for it and our capacity to receive such a 
substitute 

THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT WE LIVE IN. 

Despotism. 

It IS now a matter of history that when a company of merchants introduced 
British rule in India m the riddle of the t8th century, it was an absolutely despotic 
form of Government that u as established in the countrj Having regard to the unsettled 
state of the country and the internal dissensions and disputes not only among the 
different comtnumties, but also among the people of the same communitj, any other 
form of Government would perhaps have b-en impossible at that time A despotic 
form of Government is not necessarily synonymous with a bad government but a bene 
ficient despotism is of the exception and not of the rule It is not every age or every 
country that can produce a Rama or Harun ul Rashid a Charlemagne or an Akbar 
The Government of the East Indian Company over which the British parliament 
exercised little or no control, and the so called Board of Control, very little supervision 
except for their own interest, was marked by nepjtiscn and at its later stage by eor 
ruption In spite of repeated warnings of Parliament, education nas neglected, justice 
was perfunctorily administered and the strong were permitted with impunity to oppress 
the weak The Company which had developed small factories into vast lerntories 
naturally regarded their unprecedented acquisition as a huge commercial enterprise and 
considered the snereign administration of the country as of lesser importance than 
the de^e\opme^t of their trade and the increase of their profits They viewed their own 
interest more than the interest of Ih- people. It is a wonder that such a system of 
Government could have lasted so long and surely ic lasted long enough to meet with 
a violent end (Hear, hear) 

BeaCNolent Despoltstn. 

Afitr a hundred years of mis rule it was at last overthrown by a military rising 
which transferred the Government of the country from the Company to the Crown 
Prom this time a system of Goverrment was cs’abtished m the country which gave 
altogether a new complexion to the administration This Government was designated 
a “ benevolent despotism”— an expression which though not exactly a contradiction in 
terms, was sufficient to indicate that the fo-m of Government was still essentially a 
S 
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Therresf despotism though tempered b> generous and benevolent considerations It was this 
AddrcS Government nbicb actuated by Its benevolent intentions introduced by slow degrees 
various reforms and changes which gradually broadened and liberalised the adtninistra 
liabu A^bi- tion and widened the views and deepened the loyaltj of the people It fostered liberal 

kaCharan education, established lustice, created public confidence m ibs integrity of the udminis 

Mizumdar ' ‘ , . . . 

tration and restored peace and order throughout the countrj In its gradual develop 
raent It introduced though in a limited form Self Government in the local concerns of 
the people, admitted the children of the soil to a limited extent into the administration 
of the country and reformed the Councils by introducing an appreciable element of 
representation in them It has annihilated tune and space by the construction of rail 
ways and the establishment of telegraphic communication throughout the countrj It 
has established a form of administration which in its integrity and purity can well vie 
with anj other civilised country in the world while the security of life and property 
which It conferred was until recently a boon of which any people may justly be proud 
All this a benevolent depotism has accomplished 

Bureaucracy, 

But here it stopped and after having exhausted all the resources which a per 
sonal benevolence could supply it has slowly and imperceptibly yielded to the infirmities 
of Us nature, and bj a process of natural evolution has resolved itself into a system of 
barren and sterilizing bureaucracy Despotism has done in this country what despotism 
has done elsewhere and if it has failed to do more it is because Us nature could not have 
permitted it to do more In the exercise of us benefieient influence it reached a stage 
and attained a height beyond which It was not possible for despotism to ascend The 
bureaucracy which now rules the country is depotism condensed and crystallised In it 
the Service IS so firmly and indissolubly combined with the State that for all practical 
purposes the one may be said to be completely merged id the other->a combination which 
IS infinitely more dangerous than the combination of the Judicial and the Executive 
functions of which we have heard so much It is certainly not accountable to the people 
and the service and the state being one and the same u is responsible only to itself It 
IS essentially conservative in Us temperament and thoroughly unprogressive in us 
character Its efiiciency is indisputable us honesty and integrity beyond all question , 
but It Is bound hand and foot to form a precedent lacking in life and soul It can con 
tract but it cannot expand It holds all the threads of the administration within the 
hollow of its palm and can til aflord either to release or to relax any one of them It is 
extremely jealous of Us powers and intolerant of criticism It sincerely wishes to see 
the people happy and contented, only it cannot allow them to grow It has Us idea of 
beauty and its Chinese shoe to give effect to it however painful to Us subject the oper 
ation may be Like fvarcissus of old it is so much entranced with the loveliness of its 
own shadow that U has neither the leisure nor the inclination to contemplate beauty m 
others 

Tbe New Spirit 

But the people hate completely outgrown this system and a new spirit has 
arisen m the country Cal) it visionary call it impatient idealism call it intoxication 
if y ou choose that spirit is the mamtestation of a democratic force which is transforming 
the destinies of an old world to new order of things (CheersJ. Under the pressure of this 
irresistible force time honoured kingdoms and constitutions are crumbling to pieces and 
gi\ing place to new ones and bercdiiur]' monarchs of ancient and even celestial origin 
are quietly taking their exit as on a stage iviihout shedding a tear or a drop of blood 
lortugal Turkey I ersia and China all have felt the breath of this force It is agitating 
I gypt and is pulsating the life of India In India u has fortunately been of normal 
growth This new spirit rnay be impulsiie but it is perfectly genome and intensely 
patriotic If «ympathetically treated it may be direcUd in a proper channel, but it 
would be unwise either to ignore or try lo icpiess il Old ideas are changing faster 
than one can realize ard it is no fault of tic Indian people if they are unable to reconcile 
themselves to a patriarchal or a paternal lorm. of Government The present form of 
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Government, whatever its claims for the maintenance of an orderly administration maj The Pres • * 
be, IS more or less an anachronism Sir Hfnry Cotton who recalls with just pride that Address, 
for three generations his family has bee-i associated with the bureaucratic service in ^ 

India said that “the Indian Civil Service, as at present constituted, is doomed’ Babu Amb- 
While still in service he formulated a scheme of reconstruction which the Indian Public taCharan 

Mazumdir 

Service Commission of 1S87 considered as “\isionarj Now that another Royal 
Commission has been appointed to enquire into the Indian Public Services Sir Henry 
Cotton has again returned to the cha^e Writing in the Contemporary Revtej> and 
commenting on the terms of reference to the Commission, which apparently assume the 
existing constitution as the permanent basis of Indian administration, Sir Henry Cotton 
says — ‘ But what is wanted now is no scheme for bolstering up the decaying fabric of a 
service adapted only to obsolete conditions which have passed away and never can 
return ’ 

In a despotic form of Government everything is done /dr the people and nothing 
by the people Its greatest drawback is that it makes the people whom it governs 
impotent to help themselves It may make a people perfectly hacpy but it cannot 
make them resourceful nor even contented, self reliant and manly in thesr life and 
conduct Such a people must always be a burden to the State and the ‘white 
mans burden of which we hear so much is the creation of this despotic form of 
Government, and those who complain of India being a nuisance of the Empire 
ought to remember that it is the accumulated errors ol this form of Government during 
the last hundred and fifty years and more Even m a benevolent despotism there is but 
one patriot and that patriot is either the despot or the close bureaucracy in which the 
Government is vested As it\ a patriarchal family, the subjects of adespotic Govern 
ment are of a stunted growth and are alt more or less like <poiled children incapable of 
either helping themselves or helping "Cm Pater famtUa 

Bureaucracy oearmi its end. 

3 ut to Its credit It must be recorded that this benevolent despotism has done 
one thing — it has prepared its own coffin and has written on it its own epitaph with its 
own hand Despotism was wholly repugnant to the British instinct and entirely 
foreign to the British Constitution and what it did, therefore was to prepare a curious 
admixture of two incongruous substances, a bureaucratic constitution leavened with de 
mocratic ideas, which can never coalesce but can serve only to neutralize each other 
Paradoxical as it may seem and strange as U may sound, this despotism has through- 
out consciously or unconsciously and perhaps in fits of absent mindedness, worked up to 
Its own subversion, and like the fabulous Phoenix, in anticipation of its allotted cycle of 
years, prepared its own nest of spices set fire to it and flapped that fire into a flame with 
its own wings singing its melodious song to consume itself into ashes out of which to rise 
again in a glorious re birth (Applause ) From the Queens Proclamation of rSjS down 
to Lord Morley s Reform of 1909 the British Parliament has not taken a single step which 
was not calculated finally to jverthrow this despotic form ofGovernment The education 
given to the p-ople the system of local self government introduced into the country and 
the elective principle recognised m the higher Councils uf the Empire have all tended 
to undermine the old system ofGovernment which it would be a vain attempt now 
either to rebuild or to repair 

A Cbapter of AHstakes. 

The bureaucracy have, however, discovered the mistake-! of their predecessors 
But It IS not as easy to rectify asto discover mistakes We too may have discovered 
many a mistake of our grand fathers. But what av-ails it to cry ov^r spilt milk ? It is* 
more than vaguely suggested that it was a mi^ake to have opened the eyes of the Indian 
people 1 fullyadmit that from the point of view of these critics it was a great mistake— 
the greatest indeed ever committed by a despotic Government, benevolent or otherwise. 

It was a great mistake to have issued the Education Despatch of 1S54, and it was a great 
blunder to have confirmed that mistake by the establishment of Universities at Calcutta 
in 1857, at Bombay and Madras in 1S5S, at Lahore m 18S2 and at Allahabad in iSSy 
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• TheVres' It was a mistake to have granted liberty to the press and freedom of speech throughout 
Address country it was a mistake to have introduced local self government in 1884, and it 

was a greater mistake to have reformed the Councils m 1903 and again in 1910 It is a 
liabu Amb chapter nay a whole volume of mistakes which have been committed by successive 

kaCharan Parliaments and Administrations which I am afraid, It is too late either to amend or 

Maiumaar 

rectify It is the instinct of the British people and the spirit of the British constitution 
which led the British Parliament to th s long senes of mistakes But there has always 
been a counteracting force in India and foraughtwe know but for these mistakes both 
India and England might have met with greater difficulties In recent years there has 
always been a tendency to cry halt and every step forced upon the bureaucracy in the 
forward march by the irresistible current of events has been followed by a paroxysm of 
r^ret and all that the Government has been able to do to retain its ancient character and 
at the same time to keep pace with the pressing demands of the ceaseless march of time 
has invaiiably presented the appearance of the texture of the faithful Penelope un 
ravelling by night what is wo\en by daj Vain attempts are these The tide basset 
in and It will not roll back under any human command You may and have to adjust 
and re adjust your wind mill occasionally but you cannot turn back the course of the 
river The best and only remedy therefore now is not to go back but to press forward 
not 0 cling to an obsolete and worn out institution which is no longer su ted to the pre 
sent condition of the country but firmlj and cautiously adapt the constitution to the re 
quirementa of the timeand adjust itto the growing demands of the people Every decla 
ration made by he Government every report of commissions and committees having a 
bearing upon the present unrest and every legislative measure passed to cope with the di* 
turbed s ate of the country bear testimony to the fact that there is a struggle going on 
between a benevolent despotism and and an overgrown people who with all their delects 
and shortcomings are no longer satisfied with the present system On the one hand there 
IS manifested in almost every direction a marked tendency m the people to break 
through the leading strings by which they have been held so long and as ett their cons 
titutional rights and privileges as citizens of the Bnlish Empire and on the other hand 
there IS an equally persistent attempt on the part of the bureaucracy to maintain its 
prestige and authority 

& CONFLICT. 

Ic IS a case of clear conflict between the forces of an old constitution and the new 
spirit and as the inevitable result of such a conflict a state of things has arisen for which 
neither may be wholly responsibl- but from which both have equally to suffer although 
the presumption in such a case is always in favour of the people according to all political 
philosophers. “ I am not on» of those says Burke who think that the people are never 
wroi g They have been so frequently and outrageously both in other countries and m 
this But I do say that in all disputes between them and their rulers the presumption 
IS at least upon a par in favour of the people In quoting this dictum of Burke 
with approbation Lord Morley who has recently dealt more with India than any 
other living British statesman adds — Nay expenence perhaps justifies him in going 
farther When popular discontents are prevalent something has generally been found 
amiss in the constitution or t) e admiristration And truly does Burke observe The 
people have no interest in disorder When they go wrong it is their error and not their 
crime (Cheers^ Then the great political philosopher continues m the words of Sully 
which his biographer passionately enjoins that both practical politicians and political 

students should bind about tbcir neck^ and write upon the tables of their hearts 

*■ The revolutions that come to pass in great states are not the result of chance nor 
of popular caprice * • • As for th* populace it is never from a passion that 
It rebels but from impatience of sufferings It is m the nature of a bureaucratic 
administration to have absolute confidence in its own judgment and little respect 
for the opinions of others The Bntish Government as established in India at the 
present day has no doubt long ceased to be an absolute de'poiicm nor can it be 
described as a popular Government A cursory examination of jtj policies and its 
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practices will disclose the nature of this conflict and the stage at nhich ,t has 
arrived due as much to the process ot nati.n.1 evolution as to the legitimate sequence 

led tt, “"■"bu.ed Gentlemen belt under 

stood that we are here to criticise Go.erniuent and not to sing its praises I, 
therefore ive have more to refer to it. defects and shortcoming, it i. not to L presnm ' 

hem ^NrdTf'r!'" '"”d""' ^»«<P<..".-rareu„ahle to ap a" 

them Nor do I (eel pressed to enter upon any vindication of our loyaltv to the 

Throne as It IS above all cavil or criticism ear loyally to the 

EDUCATION. 

To take up the question of education flrst a, it is the foremost problem in the 
evolu ion of a nation Ever since the Crown took up the reins of government it was 
actuated by a board and liberal policy of educating the people and elevating them ,ii 
the scale of nations Worried and wearied wth the evasive policy of the Lst India 
Company the Board of Control under the guidance of a far sial,: H . c 

Charks Wood afterwards Lord Halifair. issu^ the reml;: 

IS now known as the great charter of Education in India I„ "c 

Despatch a University was established in .S5g in the tllen Catal l"f 1^:^:;" 

round .:;tosr:'Tha:;;ifU:rir"rdr:'s:;''^ rh-’r-r* 

Governor of Bengal came to the rescue and in alettertoLor^Elle'h " 
then the President of the Board of Control neat y dlo!^ a c"® 

Sir Frederick wrote - On the question of the connecttl bn^, 7 

rebellion our wisdom no less than our doty is to persevere in' nhat”'*'' h" 

and not to turn our backs upon Behar or any oth^r part, of our e"', ' 

there IS dfliculty or danger in the path of improvement It is certain hT'^' 

both the difficulty and the danger are exaggerated and hhwrver that 

who keep at a distance from them and view them throuvh the only to those 

and misinformation As to difficuity, the progress of Benf.a! ' 

living witness IS a proof of the a;t,tude J Z IST', d'ofrh" ^ "'T'" 

And though it is not uncommon m these days to attribute the rec/T od'ty 

educational operations and even to propose to draw back from them f T 
consequences future the error of rhrs opinion ,s like that of a man who ,'flL unrs'ely' 

and mcautiously exposing a barrel "'flun powder to all kmd, of dangerous iifleus 

and having by good luck and m spite of bad mana<Temfl.nr Unv, = .i 
accident should at last when the fatal and inevitable exolo-^itf without an 

neither the gun powder nor Ins own rashness and mdi-ctetron but r.the'r la'‘y7he whT 
mischief to account of some one of the many Jjttle soarks flv.n h . ^ iT ^ 

hmiting the use of fire and candle in future^o p^everi^I l ^ 

statesmanlike view of the situtat.on or a mo^ crTsh.n. renr ZJlTbZ^r 

and the Governm-nt of Lord Canning made a firm f j = been advanced 

an alarmist croud 1 have purpo.elv quoted this foTg erltT'iV iv'il'lT 

the same cry has again been raised in recent years and ha«! r . k ‘bat 

the shaping of the present educational policy of the Governn!*" r" 

that there IS neither a Halliday nor a Cann.n/Vo ,at 7 ‘'-difference 

of the situation and boldly adhere to the noble policy of .8,4 L" Ls 

Universities were established m Bombay and ^ Jo l8S8 two more 

another Despatch was issued under the authority of»h* following jear 

Despatch of ,854 and Ia>ing down in clear and ' 7 '" ^rcat 

should be given to education in the future than had beeVd 

colleges aud schools should he eslahlished .hroughom^o-e^: ' ‘7 

and sustained elforts should be made fo, the education of th7 mas 
unstinted measure of encouragement should be euleuded to 7 " 

evinced by them fot the spread of educatiuu i.ua. f-..'h7trd I:7;rhlrG;ir:::: 
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The Pres should be re’nctani to open Gvoetnment tnsUtuUons -whenever private msUtuUons could be 
AM«ss expected or encouraged to do thewark Undertbe inspiring influence of this noblepolicy 
a great impetus was given to the cause of education and colleges and schools rapidly 

Babu Amb increased throughout the countr> This policy continued in its uninterrupted course till 
1882 when under the Government of Lord Ripon another Education Commission was 
appointed for the further development of the educational system Lord Ripon consi 
dering the inadequate number of Universities conceived the idea of adding two more 
Universities one of which he himself established at Lahore in 1882, and the other 
was estabh'hed by his successor at Allahabad in 1887 

But here dropped the curtain over the educational progress of India The 
growing clamour of the people for increased rights and privileges and their incessant 
demand for participation in the administration of the country led a nervous bureaucrac) 
to regard education in the same light as it was regarded in 1857 The people having 
their minds and ideas expanded by Western education were aspiring to Western institu 
tions It w as indeed the dawning of the proudest day of England which Macaulay in 
his prophetic vision had foreseen and anticipated nearly seventy >ears before But un 
for tunately for India and England with the adver t of Lord Curzon the educational 
policy of the Government underwent a marked transformation 

Lord Curaon came in 1899 with twelve problems in his pocket for the execu 
tion of which he obtained unfortunately for himself a# well as for India a further 
extension of his office during which the brilliant Viceroy jn the name of efficiency 
set back the hand of progress m almost every direction education receiving his fore 
most attention It was a veritable Pandoras B)x that he earned which let loose all 
the forces of unrest dislocating the existing order of things, rnversjng past policies 
and filling the minds of the people with concern and anxiety hope alone remaining 
Here were sown the seeds of the discontent which a Milton might well have invoked 
bis muse to sing and from which both the Government and the country have been 
reaping so abundantly His educational policy of 1902 culminating m the Univer 
sities Act of 1904 dealt a death blow to the further exjfansion of education and by 
its stringent rules and regulations sapped all ind genous enterprise for its further deve 
lopment It was argued that the previous policy had served to extend the surface at 
the sacrifice of depth and that a shearing process was necessary to check all super 
fiuous growth Pronning is undoubtedly good but the use of the prunning knife 
on a growing plant before it has put forth abundant leaves and branches is an 
Operation which is calculated more to destory than to improve These rules and 
regulations would have been unobjectionable if only equal care bad been taken for 
the proper accommodation of the ever increasing influx ofbojs pressing every year 
for admission into the existing institutions Hundreds of young men are debarred 
frpm the colleges and thousands of boys are thrown out of schools and turned 
adrift aimless and unequipped into this world to fight out the battle of life It 
IS an undeniable (act that within the narrow scope of the present regulations 
some improvements have been cflectea and larger grants have m recent years been 
made for education but it cannot be overlooked that nearly 40 per cent of 
these grants are absorbed m supervision and superintendence while general educa 
tion as well as the lower educational services are being practically starved 
Depth ma> be preferred to surface but a top heavy construction is always 
unsafe to any structure even mtli the deepest feundaCton which human ingenuity 
may devise In a country which with the exception of Russia is larger than 
the continent of Europe there are now no more than 150 Colleges of all sorts and 
a little over 1 300 High Schools and 1 27000 Primary Schools for the education 
of the masses for a population of over 255 Millions and yielding a percentage 
ol barely 7 literate men out of this vast population It may be noted here that 
two thirds of these Colleges and three fourths of the High Schools are private 
Institutions This is the sum total of educational progress made under a benevolent 
despotism during a period of x6o years and imagination fails to pierce into the 
dim and distant future when even half the population of this last continent shalL 
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te so far advanced as to be able to read and write their names That is how 
education stands in the country after more than one and half a centurj of Address 
British rule and yet a modest Bill introduced a Congressman for Elementarj 
Education was thrown out with a few complimentary platitudes The people de BabdAmb* 
mand a general diffusion of elementary education for the mass as preferable to 
no education while Government insists upon better education for a few rather than 
wide-spread light for the many No one can r^sonably object to the quality of 
education for the few being improved but a belief has gained ground m the public 
mind not without some show of reason that Government has begun to view the 
educational problem with suspicion and distrust and to reverse the engine for a 
backward motion There is however no room for doubt that under the plea for 
creating a serene atmosphere of education political considerations have been 
largely introduced in the department of Education In driving out the wooden 
chip the iron nail has been thrust in Teachers have turned into spies and not in fei\ 
cases are Superintendents suspected of having assumed the role of C I D officers 
The sanctity of the temples of learning has been violated and oar boj s and young 
men are brought up in the unhealthy atmosphere of what may be called in 
secure jaih This the people sorely resent and here the first conflict has taken 
place between a sensitive subject race and an autocratic Government each believing 
the other to be in the wrong and neither trusting the.other either for mutual under 
standing or for a rational settlement of the question 

The Patna University Bill which empowers the Chancellor to deal with any 
matter connected with the University m any manner that may seem to him to be 
fit and proper after making an enquiry to be made m any manner that he maj 
think fit places university education m a large province entirely under the arbitrary 
authority of the Lieutenant Governor of Behar and it makes the spread of high 
education impossible by practically prohibiting the establishment of new colleges 

THE ADMINISTRATION 

The next point of conflict lies in the administration itself It is a prepos 
terous attempt to compel a child to lisp when he is able to speak and force him to 
crawl on hi« knees when he is able to walk on bis legs It is no rebellion in the 
adult members of a family to exercise their discretion and judgment and even toi 
interfere to some extent in the management of its affairs and a reasonable Pater 
famtlta ought cheerfully to accept a change which is calculated only to relieve and not 
; ^o dethrone him Wh at is t rue of a family is also true of a paternal government Al 
government must always conform itself torts changing environments and adapt itself 
to the ideas and requirements of the community which it is called upon to govern 
The high«t c laim of British ru le in India is not founded upon its military length, 
but upon__its moral grandeur. Security of life and property is no doubt one of the 
highest attributes of a settled government but this attribute is more or less to be found 
among backward uncivilised governments anxious for their own existence A pure 
form of administration of justice is the bedrock of a civilised Government and it is 
this administration of justice which more than anything else has laid broad and deep the 
foundations of British rule in India resting upon the affection and confidence 
of the people Anything which tends to undermine that foundation is therefore 
fraught with danger to the superstructure As men are born free they naturally 
value their life and liberty infiriitely more than their properly For_p roperty is a^ 
man s acc ident w hile liberty is his bnth right. In every country therefore the ad 
ministr^ion oF criminal justice which affects life and liberty is viewed with much f 
greater interest than the administration of civil justice and that is why even in this’ 
country lawyers find the criminal branch of their profession more lucrative than the civili 
one In fact the administration of cnmmal justice in any country is more a pohticalf 
question thana mere settlementofprivated»putes Tbe greatest defect m the adminis 
tration of cnmmal justice m this country lies m the fusion and combination of tbe judicial 
and the executive functions— a system in which the prosecutor and tbe judge theman^ 
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Tie Pres who works up a charge and the man who sits in judgment over that charge are rolled into 

Address one For thirty years the Congress has cned hoarse for the separation of this Unholy 

The Hon combination hundreds of cases from unimpeachable and unchallenged records have been 

Babu Amb Cited from year to year to illustrate the baneful results of the system which is calculated 

TiuSmdar more than anything else to shake the confidence of the people in the integrity of the 

administration of justice Cases have occurred*— and they are not few and far between 
—where racial considerations have outweighed the demands of justice and the life of 
an Indian has not received greater considerations than that of a crab or a tortoise 
There are of course men who are strong enough to challenge and drive discontent 
underground but no one has the power to see underground and watch the secret pro 
gress which such discontent silently works in its subterranean course One complete 
generation has passed away since the Indian National Congress first dre v the attention 
of Government to the danger underlying this inequitable sjstem One Viceroy con 
•sidered his duty discharged by calling the proposal of the congress a Coun'el of 
perfection two successive Secretaries of State vied with each other in their pious wish 
to inaugurate this reform while at least one Indian administrator denounced the 
existing system as being unworthy of rational beings But the system still continues 
and seems to possess a charmed life which defies both a natural and a violent death 
Sir Harvey Adamson was reported to have actually gone so far as to submit a scheme 
for the proposed reform m T908 and all sorts of speculations have been afloat m recent 
years but no body knows where the proposal sticks and where it now rest* —whether 
on the dusty upper shelves of the Indian Secretanat at Simla or in the archives of the 
Indian Office at White Hall Wherever it may he its fate has so far been determined 
by the sp nt of bureaucratic rule nervcos to part with the narrowest shred of autl only 
If this one reform had been earned out one half of the causes of the present discontent 
would have vanished and it s just possible that the ugly developments with which the 
Government is at present confronted might never have appeared 

The Press Act and the Liberty of the Press 

The next point of conflict between the bureaucracy and the people has reference 
to the Liberty of the Press The press is entirely a Western institution so firmly 
ingrafted with Western education and incorporated with Western methods ofadmini tra 
tion that It is nov. impossible to retain the one and remove the other In every civilia 
ed country the Press has played the double role of the educator of the public and 
the interpreter to the Government In India the Press with all its defects and lapses 
as well a* its numerous difficulties and disabilities has played an important part in the 
evolution of National life and its chequered history is no mean evidence of the firm 
hold It has over the public mind and the susta ning energies of a growing people It is 
not necessary to pursue that his ory Suffice it to say that since the repeal of Lord 
Lytton s Gagging Act of 1878 the Indian Piess steadily grew into a power which with a 
little more sympathetic treatment might easily have been converted into a useful adjunct 
of the administration Unfortunately however the Anglo Indian Press began to be 
jealous of its formidable nval and the bureaucracy grew nervous of its strength An 
ugly development for which the Indan Press was no more re ponsible than for the 
collision which took place at this time between the and the p'lctona in the 

Atlantic furnished an excuse and afforded an opportunity for again muzzling the Press 
in a way unprecedented m the listory of any civilised country where a public Press 
exists The Press Act of jpio conceived in a spirit of repression has reduced the Indian 
Press from its position as an independant cntic of the Government to that ol an insti 
tutiQii entirely dependent upon sufferance Within this short period of Jess than 
seven year© there had been a regular carnival of Press prosecutions in which newspapers 
have been suppressed printing presses confiscated and their securities forfeited to an 
extent which has bewildered the public and alarmed the journalists Accordin'^ to a 
statement furnished by Sir Reginald Craddock in February last there were no less than 
SIX pr-ss prosecutions and in no less than five cases securities of newspapers were 
enhanced and no less than two hundred and twenty newspapers both English 
and vernacular ceased publication since the outbreak of the war and up to that 
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date The liberty of the Indian Prew is practically gone and the highest tribunals 
in the land have declared themselves powerless to protect it When the Act was 
passed the extreme rigjur of the measure was admitted, but an a<surance was given 
that It would be administered with care and consideration V'hetber that assurance 
has bee n honoured rnore i n its breach than i n its observance may be left to thej^gment 
of tHe^ublic And last, not least, an extraordinary woman, Irish by birth, English 
by marriage and Indian by adoption, has been caught in the me«hei of this Act 
and the provisions of the Defence Act ate set in operation to coerce and restrain 
her One Government has undercover of the latter, interdicted Mrs Besant from 
profaning its sacred territories with the touch of her feet, while another Government, 
acting under the former, not content with foreiting the security of an old press, has 
demanded an exorbitant security for her paper vhich threatens it with extinction 
Gentlemen, how fast doth contagion spread • Before I could finish writing these pages 
another Government has issued orders prohibiting her at the eleventh hour not to 
attend a religious conference held withm its territories 1 should not be surprised if 
the British public were to doubt the accuracy of this statement The lame excuse 
offered by the C P Government fonts extraordinary action has, however, failed to 
satisfy the Indian public Mrs Besant is as yet free — I use the word subject to 
correction— to live in British India and to travel over British India, but not to cross the 
Vindhya Chains and touch the sacred soil ofBombay and the Central Provinces Are 
Bombay and the Central Provinces outside British India? She «« charged by the Madras 
Government with matter seditious printed at her press. The Madras High Court has 
di»tinctly found that there was nothing seditious in her writing Two High Courts have 
concurrently held that there may be illegal forfeitures under this Act and yet they were 
powerless to grant any relief The appellate powers of the H»gh Courts under the Act 
are a delusion and a snare Yet/ there seems to be <io disposition on the part of 
the Government either to withdraw or to modify this retrograde measure, although 
where a necessity for the bureaucracy arises a Bill may be passed at one sitting of the 
council and a Validating Act rushed through to legalise its illegal proceedings So 
much for the Law Member's assurances and promises upon the strength of which the 
Indian member* of the Council were led to vote for this dangerous enactment in their 
desire to help the Government at a c'ltical moment We may not see eye to eye with 
Mrs Besant in many mattets, but our hearts go forth to her in her trials and tribulations 
which not only affect her personal interests but are also a standing menace to the hber 
ties of the Indian subjects of His Majesty. What is Mrs Besant s offence? Is it that 
she loves India as she loves her own native land? What is her offence? Is it that her 
womanly instinct has Jed her to raise her manly voice in defence of the rights and 
liberties < f a subject race, vvbosc present condition, as contrasted with Us ancient civihsa 
tion and departed glories, has found a place in her sympathies and got a hold upon her 
imagination, to which many people of her race are cither blind or impervious ? The 
days of chivalry are gone and even whomanhood is no pTolection against hureauctratic 
insensibilities. If she is seditious, why not tiy her for sedition in an open court where, 
if convicted, she will cease to be idolised as a martyr? I hope the matter will not rest 
here, but will be earned beyond the seas and heard tci a free country and by a free 
people before whose tribunal even an heir apparent to the Throne bows as low as the 
humblest subject of the realm to receive fais judgment The shnehs of a dying 
press, which have been so far drowned tn the tumults of a devastating war, will not 
then go altogether unheeded Laws may be enacted here to stiffe the voice of public 
opinion, but a great nation nuitured on the lap of freedom cannot long tolerate a method 
of administration which is so entirely repugnant to its instinct and tradition It only 
requires to be correctly informed and duly impressed It may be difficult to move il ; 
but once in motion even the omnipotent power of the bureaucracy vvill not avail to 
arrest Us onward march towards t^e establishment of freedom in this land 

The sufferings of Mr Bal Gangadbar TiLk are well known to the public 1 am 
here neither to defend nor to denounce him The latest proceedings which were insti- 
tuted against him at Poona have, however, raised agrave issue which cannot be passed 
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j to belie\e that m initiating these proceedings the 

I ‘Tc?e r/tuatcd b> an, nnnonhy momc Bn, I dncpi, .egret tlu. Gotern 

anthonnes ne e V' ,' « a tintc and nnde. e.re«n.s,a„ees n here da action 

I’lhle lol:: r„neons„„e”d Ind.spns.ng ct thia ease Sir Stanley 

. 1 Ia,v Ihe correctness of which seems to be open to gn\e doubts. lie S3> s 

d.c.nm nc^„.d r^rt'ircrtiimiu 

Jii'In'et’en 'the'ciu'set'iceand may be ntga.ded as sneh a mote accredit^ agen^ 
or the Gore, omen. And rrha, .s then, to pm«n. the principle here 
bom" applied to that depa.tmen, or to the Police in general and for the matter of 
to the r.lls"n ehorrhidats ? The l.rr of Agency cannot appl, to the re ation betrreen 
he Corrn and itsserrmts borne , ear. bach this qnestion rras pointedly raised when 
Sir George Campbell nho rras not maptl, tilled the Tibetms of the Indian Cirll berrice 
ehamed the //ied» /e.'.e'n.th ,11 mil tor.atds Goreirment for ns strong criticism of 
the Ciril Setrice The late Kiistodas Pal most forcibly and faithfully drerv tins 
distinction betrreen the state and the sct.ice He said — The rrords ill mil to Goryn 
m nt arc not 1 orrerer ciplict Is the rro.d Gorernment in the phrase intended to 
mem the Oneen s gore.nmen, for the Local Administration >-tlin rnlmg power or the 
eieentire agency j-tl e Sorereign mistress of the Empire or her ofRccrs in tl e country ? 
None IS better arrare than 11, s Honoot tl at the Supreme 1 orver and the adminirlratiic 
aiithoTitr are quite distinct and no shete is this distinction made so broadly and clearly 
I nnland \\ hen lor instance Mr Disraeli denounced the other day the present 
Gorernment of Her Majesty a. blonderiog and plunder,, g it rroold be a gross perrer 

Sion of languam to interi ret tits imputation into ‘ 111 r 111 in Gorernment, that is tie 

Noretemn authonty the Qneen I errelf • • • It would be impertinent me to 

„o,a,l.°that if eiiticisms of public men and measutei be construed into ill mil to Goi 

1 them IS not a smgle journal ,n tl is country mill the slightest pretence to 
mdeoeiidcnce which would not he open to tl is charge " In our own lime*, the fulmina 
. of Sir Ldrrard Carson mcnrng the Ulstermen lo stand against the established 
oLtnment England ate .till ftch ,n the minds of the public ai d yet this leader of 
the Oran-emen was not considered nnwottby of reeeir ng an inrilation to a eonfetenee 
horn the king himself In India by a strange irony ol fate eren the long established 
cinles ol law easily yield to much w, del mterp-etalion and judges are not wanting 
’’ hriiold that 1 si arp eriliei.m of eren a member ol the ruling race,, equivileni to 
a eon.emi . of the Gorernment itself Gentlerfen the ill stirred der,.„l,on of rfi.n^ri/rir. 
ha* died 1 11 . hut here arises another alarming dictum rrhid, should engage your serious 
altenliaf’ . i . 

The Arms Act 


Tlic Indian Act » another source of tirunion wh ch his estranged the 

fcelin- between tl c people and the governing class Apart from the invidious and 
irntatin character of this measures it has «roasculat«l a whole nation dcgrided them 
* ' onlv m their ovn estimation but also m the e'limalion ol other races not m any 
wav Tupctior to tl cm am! reduced them to a condii on of absolute helplessness It 
Tas stuntcil the giowth of a people, dwarfed its mental stature and debased its 
moral character b> dcptiviig it of its sense of national «clf respect It Ins re 
ducetl It t» the position ol political /arr«»r smarting under disgrace and without 
»nv sen*c » f responsitiht> (hear hear) Maharajah Jabbar Jung Ilahadur ma> not carry 
a silicic rcvKlvcr for hi» o »n protection but his dmer Jones may have an> number of 
lh«m for hi* pastime for purpose of illicit sale and for shooting not only phea 
«nts but also som- imes a poor Induii peasant whom he ma) eiiilj mistake fora 
pi*» Ilut all bad measure* are like tl e devil s engine wlich must at one time or other 

rtcoiUack on I im who uses It and this is what ha* happcneil It is as easj to govern 
' acounti) by diurning its entire population as to convert a whole countr) intoajail 
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Anarchism lias reared its head and there has been a recrudescence of lawlessness in ^ 

^ome part ofthe country Dastardly assassinations are committed in crowded cities Address 

in broad da> light and daring robberies are committed like candle light performances 

in an Opera House The replj to all this which has so far been vouchsafed is that the Babu Ambi 

people are cowards and are unable lo help themselves But whose fault is it if the people Mazumdar 

are cowards and unable lo help themselves? Is it of the people who have been made 

cowards and helpless orofthose who have made them so ? It is quite refreshing to hear 

of people eeriDusl) advised lo arm themselves with brickbats and bamboo laihtts lo face 

an armed band of robbers and assassins equipped with Martini rifles and Mauser revol 

vers Example vs said to be belter than precept and those who indulge in ludicrous 

advice of this sort would do infimtelj better to set an example themselves before 

the> can persuade others to follow them Even Hercules did not venture to challege 

the Larnian Hydra without his club The Arrn s Act has bee^practically reduced 

to a dead letter, for the Iawles£_fevv are never in want of anj firearms, but it is \ 

the law abiding manj that have been de prived of the use of them A great empire and I 

a little mind are said to go ill together And where the spirit of confidence is 

wanting in an administration, its means and measures must be weak and selfcontra« 

dictor^ and thus ultimately defeat its own end 

The DErE^CE of Ixdia Act and Internments 

And now, where other repressive measures hjve failed to restore peace and 
order in the country, a deadlier instrument has been put into requisition A desperate 
situation no doubt calls for a drastic remedy and no one has a right to complain if 
Governpient is obliged to take an extreme precautionary measure in view of a 
conflagration which is now devastating all the five continents of the world The 
Defence of India Act like the Defence of the Realm Act in England was no doubt 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation, but the purposes to which it is being 
used appear to be entirely foreign to the spirit and outside the scope of this extraordi 
nary enactment, while the safeguards provided in the home measure have been whol'y 
dispensed with in Its operation in this country, Again when the Act was passed an 
assurance was not wanting that it would be administered with great care and considers 
tion It was undoubtedly an emergency Act necessitated by the extraordinary circum 
stances which suspended the ordinary course of law and vested the administration of 
justice in certain cases entirely in the executive Government of the country 

Gentlemen the sting of every repressive measure is in its tail There is a small 
clause m these enactments which passes without any debate in the Icgishtive council 
authorizing the executive Government to frame roles lo give effect to the operation of 
such a measure These rules hatched in secret beyond the ken of the established Icgis 
lature and beyond the scope of public criticism, suddenly emanate full panoplied like 
Minerva springing out of Jupitcrs bead These rules sometimes thrice the sire and 
volume of the Act itself govern the proceedings In the case of the Defence of India. 

Act, Section 2 provides this brief little authonty wbich is now deciding the fate not 
only of so many young men but also of some of the public men in the country without 
a trial and without a hearing The Act provides the slender safeguards of special 
tribunal final in its dertsion, but the rules have taken away even this safeguard in cases 
of internments and interdictions provided by clause (/) of “cction 2 of the enactment 
A man may invoke the aid of the tribunal if he violates the rules but not when rules ate 
enforced against him It may be no injustice done to characterize it as “Jedburgh 
Justice The Defence of India Act is essentially a war measure and althongh the expres 
Sion Safety of India is introduced m its preamble it clearly indicates such safety as 
may be jeopardised only by the war conditions with the enemy It never could have been 
intended to cover public peace and tranquihty in the internal administration of the 
country for which ample provisions already exist m the adjective law of the land Is 
there any evidence that the assassinations, dastardly as they are perpetrated mostly 
against Indian police ofiicera and some of which took place even before the Serajevo- 
outrage, have any connection with German mtngwe, or is there anything to show that 
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r^e rrest* the property plundered in course of armed brigandage find their way or are e%en intended 
to find their way to the German Exchequer? The assassination of Earl Mayo and 
Chief Justice Norman and even the more recent murders of Rand and Ayerst and of 
Uabu Ambf Judge Jackson did not necessiiatesuch a measure It is clear therefore that the Defence 

^ Charan India Act was never intended for internal administration at home but only to 
govern external relations with the enemy countries abroad Ilut how sad it is to contem- 
plate that It has been so widely diverted from its legitimate scope, and how are its provi- 
sions being applied in India! A secret murder perpetrated and burglary comtnitted, 
and, in fact every piece of a diabolical enme whether committed before or after the out 
break of hostilities where the criminals cannot be detected and punished under the ordi 
mry law of the land are made the occasion for the use of this lawless law Where an 
accused person is tried and acquitted by a court of justice he is good for a capture under 
the provisions ofthisAct In one province alone nearly Coo young men have already 
been arrested, a considerable number of whom havealreadj been domiciled in different 
parts of the country while others are passing through their purgatory in the gloomy cells 
of Dallanda House preparatory to the receipt of their judgment These proceedings 
are generally believed to be based upon the informations suppl ed by the spies whose 
occupation would be gone iftheir activitiescould not be maintained We are told that 
the final judgment m these cases is vested in an officer who is fit to be a High Court 
Judge Yes but the mi>fortnne is that after all he tf fipt a High Court Judge and 
that makes a worldwide difference. I!e does not breathe the atmosphere of a High 
Court he IS not swayed by the considerations of a High Court and he has not the 
means and materials of s High Court Judge and it is no consolation to the people to 
Icam that he Is fit to be a High Court Judge Then it would be something if 
this would be High Court Judge wese allowed to dispose of these Cases in the 
presence of the accused persons sitting even tn eaintm Even Rogers Casement 
charged with the blackest of crimes— the charge of high treason and conspiracy with 
tie enemy of the King— had an open trial and a right of appeal Are the detinues 
under the Defence of India Act guilty of more heinous crimes and misdemea 
rour? Tien the certificate of a District Oflicer or of a Divisional Commissioner 
affords no protection against the report of sp es Anarchism is the common enemy of 
mankind throughout the world In every country and every age civilized humanity 
has refused to recognize the brotherhood of the secret murderer and the dastardly 
assassin and none but an anarchist need defend or support an anarchist, liut a general 
crusadPagaiDSt a community In the name of anarchism is yustified neither by reason, 
nor logic nor considerations of expediency The rats are a recognized nuisance and 
for aught we know they may be also responsible for the plague and the pestilence. Hut 
if the rats are so sly as to elude our grasp and so subtle as not to come into tie ca„e 
laid for them no man in his senses and even under the greatest provocation should so 
far forget himself as to be induced to set fire to the house to get rid of these pests 

Tiib Colour IIvr 

An almost insurmountable coliur bar hat been drawn up that runs through 
almost every department of the state nhidi the children of tl e sod are forbidden to 
cross The entire administration » divided into two compartments, one Imp*rul and 
the other Provincial Tlic boxes arc all reserved and it is only the pit which is open to 
the people. In the Civil Service in the I ducational Service and in tlie Medical Service 
everywhere there is a sharp racial distinction Irrespective of qualification and com- 
{<fency, which ft as arbitrary as it M galJfng to the feelings and sentiments of the people. 
Competition, the most efleetivc teal of merit haa b-en superseded by nomination, and 
ofiices are largely distributed at mere patronage. The services are visibily deteriorat- 
ing and strange as it may sound a Government which finds in the caste ay stem of the 

people such a senous obstacle to Iheif national advancement is sedulously building up 
an efficiil caste almost as rigid and as exclusive as the iJrahmanfeal hierarchy ev er seas 
The officials have generally lost all touch soth the people and there is now no greater 
paiiport to public enp o> ment than • hettdiUry clam which grows by what It feeds on 
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Immigration 

H=SSH=H5~=S 

throughout the c.t.heed world u, the recru.t.oK ground for m./,, " ''^"r '“ 

labour I do not hesitate to denounce this degrading eiriem ih''l''?^I 
M ilhm the British Emp re The <]ueslion is sarf to J „L fr J ^ 1“,^ 

these ilillicullies are due more than in the relatioirof Great Brit 

governing colonies than to the cond tion of India hemdf Mr Snd'h T 
in South \frica are fresh m Ihe mindsof one a 't'™'' struggles 

ameliorate the condition of the Indian settler, m the British’coh^n '» 

criticism than active sympathy m the United "tore sharp 

yesterday who have a fradi,io„'of“r tZsZn.d'U’ n“"'"f,?' 

slaves people whose civilisation goes bach to Ihe mo™ Petfitted to treat as 

stone in opening the Parliament of the South African Umo” Glad 

reminded them of this fact and bore strikinir test.m “2° 

people He said-, .have made special 

Msited India I wish more South Africans could ro iK 

highest appreciation of what the Indians were. They ^voJid^^? X f 

a country which sends ns coolies to the Soullf Af e ' r 

developed perhaps far above the line aita.n~l k.. '"dia has 


developed perhaps far above the line attained by s'omeTatts'^of ‘■,1 


Slaves at home can never be treated as free nien"aLoJ*'''r'’*' ’i!”''’ '"""’“"y > 

m whicb Mill has used ,t ■ They are slaves '"vs M^ • k“” 

Complete Reciprocity and Retaliation are’the on >>''9 themselves, 

humiliation inflicted upon our people and Home Rule aloT ”, '°' 
prescription So long as the CaLian the Aftrn 'I"'' 

free ,0 settle in India and also to find ihei, way ,0 fhe ™bl T «o 

.1), no tinkering measure no controlling wage, L, «,lve "he g„”r"" 


e j . t .. question 

The Svtadeshi Jlovement and IndnsWal Development 

Gentlemen if the ill fated Swadeshi Movement hart h— a ’ a 
channel and not checked as an unhealthy growth the r proper 

menl of India which has now attracted the anxiou develop 

have admitted of a much easier solution The war h« ,1 might 

Nationalists declared hostilities not against Great 11 . Indian 

Austria and that il the Authorities m India had tal »?ainst Germany and 

sighted view of the situation German and Austrian tract'" dispassionate and far 

years ago and without a naval blockade The fault ® "'^“Jd have died ten 
the Government but the people had also to bear a sha with 

ever that maybe the q“«t.on of rebuilding Indian responsibility How 

free from serious difficulties and uuless’' I" 

resolutely to come forward to make atonement for ,1s oast and 

omission it may ne\er be solved Much is sad V, of commission and 

of Japan and Sir Thomas Holland ha. recentlv rhm "n ‘J'"”'"™*' Progress 
industrial development But what is the seerrt r i,*" “ "P”" 

disquisitions and speculations which have gathered round ,'h 

one fact which can neither be overlook^ nor disputed I '»on>s large 

Governnmnt whicIUn^a does not In laoan ih™ , I a National 

people and the State burin^Indu althourrh «, ** clashing of interest between the 
oolhde with tbose Of tbe people its induslria. poh; ts ” ablate trerc^l-rd;;' 
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considerations independent of tlie interest of India. Gentlemen I pause here for a 
'^'eiliS momert to than), the Goiernment of the United Provinces which is the only adminis 
Merest „ jet ,aUnan> practical interest in the deselopment of some of our 

The Industrie'! 

’AmbU “ If ho«eser, for an> reason the Government finds it«elf handicapped m the svaj 

of building up new industries on its oxvn account, as m Japan it can at any rate do 

much to help and encourage such industries It can add a portfolio of industiies to 

the member in charge of Commerce and carry on an investigation through experts as 
to which industry is best suited to what part of the countr> regard being had to the 
production of raw materials facilities of communication and labour Then as Indian 
capital starts an> business on a sound and suostantial basis the Government ma> come 
forward to purchase a portion of its shares in order to secure both an effective control 
over It and an abiding interest in its success And above all it may guarantee to such 
a concern a certain rate of profit or dividend fora period sufficient to enable it to stand 
on Its own legs while it may render no inconsiderable help by becoming its customer 
for Its own purposes It may also remove all unjustifiable excise duties and grant 
railway concessions If the Government will doall this it will discharge its function as 
a benevolent stale and remove the sbjness of Indian Capital in an u lequal competition 
with ns formidable foreign rivals Ifthiscannot b* done the Government will be well 
advised not to waste its money over academic conferences and commissions to serve 
no other purpose than that of raising false hopes and aggravating public discontent 


In this connection I would make a passing reference to an important question m 
regard to which the opinions of public bodies and associations are being sought but 
which as far as I can sec has not excited much public interest —I mean the proposal 
to transfer the railwajs to private Companies It is a great economic question and 
ought not to be as lightly treated as it appears to have been done in certain unexpected 
quarters The RatUajs are one of the most important state concerns whose earnings 
constitute by no means an inconsiderable portion of the Stale revenues The great 
highwajs of trade and comroerceaiepublicdomain and belong to the Stale To transfer 
them to an) private individual or individuals or to allow them to manage them ma> be 
an act amounting to a serious infringement of public rights and an abdication ofa State 
function \\ e are looking forward to a time when the Gcvernmenl w it! become national 
if not in Its fersonml at least m its aims and purposes and the railwa) s owned by the 
Slate and controlled by the state will tl en be conducted upon national tines vnd w ill b- 
the hand maid of the national industries by offering facilities for their growth and 
development. The time has come for the defimte acceptance of this pohc) 

A National Militia 


Gentlemen no people cm be either «elf retpccling or respected b> others unless 
they are able to defend themselves. A p-ople alwa> $ dependent upon Government for 
the safet) of their life ami propert) must be an intolerable burden on the state and a 
source of weakness to it A vast empire like Rrilish India without a National arm), 
protected b) a nommil force of 70 thousand European soldiers and 140 thousand Indian 
troops ma) beawonderful fevt but it i« a most dangerous experiment If the Indians 
were trained but as volunteers onl) five jeari ago although the Congress has been 
demandin'’ tic pn'ilrge for the last twerl) five>cars the humiliating sjiectacle of Lord 
KitchencrrUojd George and l.ord Detb) alternaiel) coaxing and threatenii g the 
Itnlish people for raising an arm) of two tnilhons night easily have been avoided and 
It all events a general conKii|licn so divias cfol to lUitish Iraditio might not have 
to.<Ja> become such an imperative neecssii) India, with I er teeming millions properly 
trained ar.d eqt ippcvl standing beh nd I ngland can present an invincible front against 
any i>owerm the world The question Is not one of men and matcruls, but of trust and 
confidence Hut has not India giren luffiaent proof of her fdcht) and devotion to the 
llnuvh connection ? If not I ngi.rd oust stand self-condemned before the eyes of the 
civl I ed world 
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Such IS the situation Bureaucracy has accomplished its work It has estab- ThePi«i- 
lished order and tranquility But it has outgrown itself Its continued existence is Address 

fraught with mischief and Unable to cope with the rising forces of popular opinion and 
With the demands created with the new spint, it has had recourse to a policy which has Hon Babu 
excited grave public discontent What then is to be the remedy ? That remedy is ^^aran 
what has been so effectively applied in other countries similarly .circumstanced , and the Mazumdar 
remedy which suggests itself to the Indian mind as it occurred to John Stuart Mill and 
'to Edmund Burl e, lies m the grant of 

Representative Government. 

Call it Home Rule, mII it Self Rule. calWt Swaraj, call it Self Government, it is 
all one and the same thing— it is Represe ntative Government. The idea is not a new 
one, nor is it the revelation of any evangelist As far as I am aware, the idea dawned 
upon the people in 1882 when the agitation on the Ilbert Bill first revealed to the 
people the helplessness of their situation A National League was then formed and 
a burning pamphlet called the Star %n the Cast was issued which was written in a 
style and language which if employed at the present day would have surely stranded 
the writer in serious difficulties Lord Ripon fully anticipated the demand when 
in his famous Resolution of January, 1882, he told the people that ‘ local self 
Government must precede national self government ‘Mthough the first Indian 
National Congress passed no resolution directly b'^aring on the question, the notification 
under which tt was called into existence clearly stated that one of the objects of 
the future assembly was indirectly to form the germ of an Indian Parliament which, 
if properly conducted, will constitute in a few years an unanswerable reply to the 
assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any form of representative institution' And 
Mrs Annie Besant in her admirable book How tndii Wrought for Freedom, has point 
edly referred to the utterance of the Grand Old Mao of India which clearly foreshadow 
ed the coming demand of the Indian people for self government Ever since then the 
idea worked and matured itself when m the brilliant session of the Congress in 1906, it 

found an emphatic and unequivocal and pronouncement from the very same patriarch of 
the Indian political world in his trumpet call for Swaraj which has since than stirred the 

Indian mind to its utmost depth to find the true remedy which it had so far sought in 
vain A generation has pased away, but a generation has risen whose sole and whole 
hearted demand is nothing short of self government as the sovereign remedyforthe 
present unsatisfactory situation A cry has, however, been raised that we are not yet fit 
for self-govenment Procrastination is the proverbial thief of time It is also the or. 
thodox plea of a frame of mind which, unable to cope with an untenable position, onh 
asks for an adjournment to seek fora compromise on the most favourable terms 

But befere we proceed to discuss this question we must first divest ourselves of 
the dogmatism which prevails with equal force, though not with equal authority, on both 
sides, and try to understand the question in the light of tlie unanswerable logic of fact®. 

Let us see what arc the requisites of self government and how far the Indian people 
possess these requisites to reasonably demand self government 
Three conditiors of Mill. 

John Stuart Mill in his book on Representative Government lays down three 
conditions for self government which are now universally accepted by all writers on poh- 
tical philosophy These conditions are — 1 st, that the people for whom the form of 
Government IS intended should be willing to accept It , 2nd that they must be willing 
and able to do what is necessary to keep it standing , and 3rd, that they must be willing 
and able to do w hat it requires of them to enable it to fulfil its purposes To these three 

tests 1 wiU add a fourth, by way of a tvdei.dKectly to tweet tlve argument of out ctvties, 

— have the people given satisfactoiy evidence of their capacity for Self Government ? 

Education no test 

It will be noticed that Mill nowhere lays down Education as a separate and in* 
dependent test for Self Government and tbis is for a very good reason Education no 
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who recklessly cr / “ the wolf ’ ought to know that if the wolf had really been anywhere 
in the field, it would not have been possible Jong to indulge in this foolish tuck. It 
ought to be fairly conceded that the credit of this remarkable achievement is evenly 
divided between ^he Governrrent and the people, — ^the confidence of the people in the BabuAmtH' 
Government and the trust of the Government in the people, and that any attempt on 
the part of either to appropriate it to itself the whole credit is an absurd pretension 
The spirit of co operation and self help infused into the minds of our people mainly by 
the inspinng breath of the Congress, and the numberless societies, missions and associa- 
ttoos which have sprung op throughout the country with philanthropic and other aims 
and objects, are sufficiently indicative of the quickening of a national life, and the 
courage and endurance displayed by our young men m every public cause, are all unmis 
takable evidence of the readiness of the people to support the administration In flood 
and famine, in fires and fairs and in other positions of dangers, difiicuUies and distress 
there are thousands of youngmen who eagerly rush forward to help the administration 
without waiting for recognition or expecting any reward and despite police surveillance 
to which they are subjected The Hospital Ships furnished by Bombay and Madras, the 
Ambulance Corps and the Double Company provided by Bengal and the various war 
funds raised throughout the country are no mean evidence of the willingless and readi- 
ness of the people to co operate with the administration All these, in my opinion, 
afford striking evidence of the devotion and the capacity for self sacrifice which our 
countrymen are orepared to incur in the public interests and which constitute the most 
valuable qualification for self rule This shbws that our people are willing and able to 
make the Government stand and arc ready to make the necessary sacrifices for the 
establishment of National Government Lapses no doubt there arc, but do they not 
occur even among people invested with full measure of self-government ? A National 
Government would shift the burden as well as its odium and unpopularity from the state 
to the people and would necessarily make them still more alive to their responsibilities 
U IS power which creates responsibility Responsibility without p ower is a debt without 
?ecunty_which cannot b e_enfQrced if left ydis c barg^ 

It was George Yule who, twenty years ago, speaking at the first Congress held 
in the United Provinces said that all political agitations have to pass through three 
stages— that of Ridicule, Opposition and Concession We have long passed the stage of 
Ridicule and almosT^sseS'th'e s«ond stage and we are now practically on the debat 
able ground between Opposition and Concession standing more on the firm soil of the 
latter than on the slippery ground of the former 

“ Not Yet ’ 

There are however, those who say “not yet’ Not yet* Then 'when'? — asks 
the Indian Nationalist But here the Oracle is dumb and Echo only answers — when * 

Edwin Sevan’s parable of “ the Patient and the Steelframe " is cited and the people are 
strictly enjoined to lie in peace and possess their souls in patience until their political 
Nirvana is accomplished Similies and metaphors are not safe guides in practical life, 
for all fables are but fallacies clothed in equivocal language which captivates the imagi- 
nation and deludes the reason For even the patient in the ‘ steelframe’* requires a 
gradual relaxation and occasional readjustment of ins splints and bandages and above 
all, a steady, substantial improvement m his dietary arrangements, as after all it js the 
food and nourishment and not the splints and bandages, that are calculated to give him 
strength and cure him of his injuries You cannot indefinitely keep him on milk and 
sago to help either the “knitting of the bones." or the “granulation of the flesh” Our 
critics however would enjoin “ perfect quiet and repose" without prescribing any kind 
of diet until the people shall have in their spint of quiescence fully recovered themselves 
in their steel frame If any illustration were actually needed, one might fairly suggest 
that the case of either the swimmer or the nder would probably furnish a more apposite 
object lesson You cannot expect the one to be an expert jockey without training him 
on the back of a horse, as you cannot expect the other to be an expert swimmer without 
•allowing him to go into water. There must be repeated falls and dockings before any 
9 
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. A t,,. oicb-r Admitting’ for argument s sake — and there can be 

can be "« »" 

"JenVa. .he Europeans are doe, .. follow .ha. they mu,, 7’', 7^^' ", 

.he,rredemp.,onw.ll mal p ^ ^ 

'’*1 oCsrandThe engineer where he can ob.ain his passport and begin his profession . 

cduca.ionist and g aspiran. can be admi.led .0 his liegree for 

hu. ,s .here any school - „f Self Gcernmen. can 

be e,.her'.logh. or acquired One mus. he drilled ,n .he ar. of admin, stra.ion before he 
an acnuire the steady use of his faculties in the work of practical administration 
he ivordl o, Mr Gladstone it is the institution of Self Government which con^ 
,L best training ground for Self Government It is through failure that succ^can 
aSi^d nTpractfcal politic. Such failure «a, fully anticipated by Lord Ripon m b 
famms Resolution oflSga and it is through such failures that the British peop e 
obtained the constitution of which they are so jus.lj proud In the reigns ° j"”" 
Charles land his succesimrs what was the British constitution and the status the 
British people when rarhamen. could he summoned or dismissed at the 

a Ispotic sovereign and titles and offices were freely bough, and sold w, bout 
anv regard to public intetest ? The mass of the people were steeped in ignorance while 
the highest officers m the State were not sometimes free from intrigue and corruption 
\et the British people fotght for their nghts and liberties and obtained them in the 
mids. of these unLoutable conditions If they had ever allowed themselves to be kept 
■na steel frame until nature resumed her active process , where would have been the 
splendid fabric of British constitutional freedom to day? Nature never helps those who 

do not help themselves 

Abe Indians fit for Self Government? 

Now let us turn to a discussion ofthe rider which was started at the beginning 
ofthisouestion Gentlemen our crrt.cs have already begun sotting our pollticisns I 
do not pretend to be a pohtreian but even rf I were one 1 would far rather go with the 

ooliticians of the baser son than agree to rise one degree b gher or one degree lower 
.. von mav choose to call tt tn the estimation of our critics while as to the superlative 
degree I would ungrudgingly have it reserved for those who have so far forgotten the 
1 . .. „r their own race as to completely divest themselves of the instincts of a free 
Ind 'literty lot mg people to which they ethnologic.lly belong The question to be an 
swmed ,s -Have the Indian people given fair proof of them capacity for self govern 
? I do not like to rndolge rn theones Let facts answer 
In the Native States 

India possesses an area of 1800000 square miles with a population 0.316 

millions of which over 700000 -quate miles or more than one third of this “eo with a 

illation of ov er 70 millions or close npon one fonrth belong to the independent N at, ve 
oL, Now these State, are ent.rely managed by Indian administrators and it has .0 
he Luted that some of them are matching ahead of British India in certain directions, 
1 cularlvm respect of education judicial reforms and industrial development which are 
L most sacred functions of a constitutional government It must be borne m mind 
ot a few of these disUngoisbed admimstrators who achieved such bnhant results 
m theTdmmistration of these stales are sometimes drawn from His Majesty b subjects in 
Hnt.sh India. Men like Sir Salar Jung Sir Dinkar Rao Sir T Madhava Rao Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji Rao Rahadur Sirdar Sansar Chandra Sen, Dew an Bahidur Raghunath 
Rao Mr Romesh Chandra Dutt Sir Sashtah Shastn Mr Ranga Charlu Mr Goun 
Shankar Ojha, Mr Seshadn Ai>er Mr B. L. Gupta Mr Nilambar Mukherjee and Mr 
A R BanerjU who havi. go\err«l various Native States with such consummate ability 
•md conspicuous success have indisputably vindicated the capacity of their countrymen 
for the higest administrative offices. They have shown that if commanded bj their 
Sovereign the) were fit to hold any ^lort folio lo the Government of India. If these 
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distinguished administrators had their lot cast solely m British India manj of then 
would have in all probabilit> ended their careers as deputy magistrate* a fe^v as district 
officers and fewer still as officiating commissioners of divisions 
In the ^afious services 

Then have not Indians in British India given practical proof of their adminis 
tive capacity to qualify themselves for Self Government? Have they not in the charge 
of districts both as judicial and executive officers and have they not in charge of divi 
sion or of a board of revenue or m the intricate department of audit and account given 
sufficient evidence of their ability and capacity for efficient administration? Have they 
not been tried in the humbler stages of se*f government as well as m the higher legislative 
as'embhes? They have been tried in the inner circles of the Provincial as well as the 
Imperial administration and the> have been also tried at the real seat of authority m 
Whitehall True Sir S P Sinha might never have aspired to the chair occupied by 
Maine and Macaulay but has England sent any more Maiiies and Macaulajs to fill that 
chair? OrwasSirS P Sinha or Sir S>cd AIi Imam an altogether unworthy successor 
of Sir James Stephen or Sir C P llbert? In the great department of admmstration of 
justice they have been tried in the highest tribunals of the land where they have acted 
and are acting as Chief Justices with as much credit and distinction as any biought out 
from England while in the domain of Education they have as Vice Chancellors managed 
important umversiUes in a way which has extorted the admiration if not the env> of the 
roost captious critics They haye also managed with remarkable success the affairs of 
one of the foremost if not the foremost corporations in the country All these they 
have done and if they have not done more it i» their misfortune and not their fault 
Other QUAuncATioNS 
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Self control strenth of mind and fidelitj are among the highest virtues of an 
adnvmvstrator and judged by these tests have rvot Indiatvs acquitted themselves vn a 
manner worthy of the best traditions of ary service in the world? Sir Satjendra 
Prasanna Sinha s resignation of his seat in the Executive Conncil is still a mystery to 
the public But whatever may be its solution it is an open secret that at a critical time 
he withdrew the resignation that he had tendered and stood loyally by the Government 
Ha* any body ever heard the faintest whisber of this incident from the lips of Sir Saty 
endra Prasanna Sinha? Then take another ca»e The Partilicn of Bengal liad stirred 
the people of Bengal to a state of feverish excitement unprecedented in the r historj 
Pet tions and protests to Vicerojs and Ministers were of no avail and after seven years 
of persistent agitation the people were awaiting in breathless suspense the decision of 
Hts Majesty A despatch from the Governor General in Council recommended a modi 
fication of the partition in August tgi i and Sir Syed All Imam was one of the signato 
ncs to this eventful document Yet v>n the i2lh December the Royal Proclamation came 
as a complete surprise both upon the local Governments as well as upon the people The 
Partition was said to have been effected in the interest of the Mahomedans But did Sir 
Syed All Imam either in his quivering Ups or tell tale eyes betray in the slightest degree 
the dead secret of the prison house within this anxious period of five months ? 

Tbe objeclioas 

An inarticuatc mass and the educated cohmumty a bug bear. 

The most orti odox argument in fact tbe only argument now advanced against 
this natural and legitimate demand is that the mass are silent and have not joined 
m the cry Tl is is an ingenuous argument, for an inarticulate mass will never 
speak and the reforms «ill not come But have the mass at any time and tn any 
countrj spoken out before any reform has been granted? The hydra headed mass 
speak only i \ times of rebellion of revolution and even then under the inspiration 
of their leaders who rise out of the educated mmonty but their voice is not heard 
amid a process of silent evolution in the benefits of which they are bound to 
participate Did the ma»s in England cry for the Mcgna Charla or the Petition of 
Rights or the Reform Bill? The educated few have everywhere represented the 
Ignorant many and history tells us that they have always been their unaccredited 
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ThePresi- spokesmen And then whose feult is it that the masses ui India are dumb and 

Address illiterate ? The Congress has cried and Congressmen have tried their utmost for the 

The H spread of elementary education and they have been told that the time has not > et 

Babu Ambi- arrived for universal compulsory education fof the masses VVe do not know if the 
M* wmSr Astrological Almanac is being consulted for an auspicious day for such an undertaking 

It all looks like the trite old, ycr never hackneyed, game of “head I wm, tail you 
lose ^ 

Solicitude for the poor, caste svsTE\r 

Then as a corollary to the above a further argument is advanced that there 
are so many communities and subdivisions m this caste ridden country that if Self- 
Government were conceded King Stork would one by one swallow up all the frogs 
and a Babel of disorder would follow in which men would run at one another s throats 
and render settled government impossible Such keen solicitude for the poor and 
the week is no doubt hightly creditable to an enlightened administration , but 
in a country where more than two fifths of the population live on insufficient food , 
where m 42 years there were 22 famines carrying away millions of human beings , 
a country which is admittedly the poorest and yet the most heavily taxed as well as 
burdened with the costliest of administrations , where the average earnings of the free 
citizen are almost half of what the prisoner in the jail gets for Ins food and raiment 
where floods devastate and Malaria decimates without any remedy or redress, while 
piles of reports and recommendations of Commissions and Committees cover the 
archives of the Secretariats , where the poor have often to drink muddy liquids to 
appease their thirst , and where five out of every siv children even in moderately decent 
families of the poor are allowed to grow up in ignorance— I say in a esuntry like that 
men may not be wanting who might consider such paternal solicitude as too much of 
a protestation 1 do not at all suggest that the Government of the country is solely or 
even primarily responsible for everyone of these untoward circumstances , but what 
1 do maintain is that the apprehensions of the Go\ernment and its organs are ill- 
founded and unjustified No doubt there is the baneful caste system but there is also 
the counter balancing distribution of labour and profession The caste imposes only 
social restrictions and no political disabilities Caste system in one shape or other 
and to some extent obtains m almost every society, but has nowhere stood as an 
insurmounfable bar in the way of its political or economic development Then is 
there no redeeming feature of the Indian social system with all its defects? Is there 
any country where every home is an asylum for the poor, and where the poor and the 
destitute are fed and clothed by their richer countrymen so generously ? Is there any 
other people among whom the prevailing religions enjoin public charity without distinc 
tion of caste, colour or creed to such an extent that it has led the advocates of 
modern civilization to characterize it as encouraging ‘professional mendicancy'? 
Government no doubt honestly fries to mitigate the sufferings of the poor in the hour 
of their distress , but IS any notice taken of the millions who are silently succoured by 
the well to do Hindus and Mabomedans out of the their own pocket in accordance 
with the injunctions of their religions ? Then, has not the Congress cried for 30 
years lor the amelioration of the condition of the masses as persistently as for political 
rights and privileges? If such be the case, where is the ground and where the evi- 
dence for the apprehension so keenly felt and so persistently echoed and re echoed ? 
The Labour Party m the British Parliament is only of yesterday’s growth and were 
Parliamentary institutions deferred till the grant of a nominal representation of its 
vast working population? And was it Cobden or Kier Hardie that organized the 
Anti corn Law League or improved the wages of the labouring class And then are 
not caste prejudices fast dviog out under the inexorable pressure 0/ our environments 
and are not men of talents nsing out of the ranks of the so called depressed classes 
who are receiving the ungrudging homage of the Brahmans and other superior castes ? 
Lastly, would not there always be the paramount authority of the Government to cor- 
rect abuses and remedy injustice wherever committed ? Blood is always thicker 
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than water and people are not therefore wanting amongst us who hon^cH j 

Irgurjr a P'“«bl= P-ete-ct -.nd no. L'ZL 

Hindu Moslcji Question 

and tl,e Hindus and the Malioniedaus lia.e pmctically solved the qae^shoT"'ir.'s 

more than five years ago that some of Us dreamt dream wiurh t.« ^ 

beeual, a dream The Coi^res, and the WnTra^^ eLe to 77 

place aud the day may not be far distant tthei. |„ spite of the Siren- sent ivhmhTas 

sr :r‘'vr''.;=:d7;i:Xs7:r:r - - 

and indeed it ivould be a miracle if theylrnrsornt^’^f,? ‘“IrtT” T 
fly =11 at a tangent despite the irresistible attractron of the ^at Itr “ 

which IS drawing them towards their common centre The stnrt*^ "lltipetal force 
occasional differences and disturbances Lt,“7 Hmdo a„d“'f 
have ntrich force Tljese are condoed mostly lower classes of pe^pT; 0072 
Side It IS neither fair nor judicious to cxafTo^raf/.** H p on either 

Hindos and Mahomedans side by side m eve'ry 'Jative Statrfn'Thf a”" 

State of Hyderabad with a Hindu population ofnearlv m Mahomedan 

State of Kashmere with 6o per cent Mahomedan sobfec« f e "o nTtVef 
cow hilling riots or Mohurrum bistorbances or of any ill feelioo h , bear of any 
munities And one wonders why a different state of things should 7="ail 'nlt'rh 

territories A nationality is now no lone-r either » ^ ^ 

but a pohlical unit Diverse races professing different forms orreVion^’nff 7“°" 
distinct varieties of manners customs and tradiiions easily snbmi >7 ^ foboming 

faith to work out their common destiny The Picts and 7 Scoi, ih* 

Normans, the Ptotestants and the Ca'thohcs amlf.,, vtlSd int thf”" 'f 
nation The Teutons and the Slavs, the Prussians and the Poles have ro,77'"' r 

the mightiest empires which has lit up a world wide conflaeration k i ? ^ 

Dual Monatchy ef Austro Hungary L Magyarslrn^ 

Slavs, the Serbs the Creates and the Rumanians have formed themselves 'into a national 

federation of no ordinary solidarity and strength The Hindus a„d » '“tional 

both of common Aryan stock while Hindo^anthrlpolo"; r aces 

descent within the legendary period of their ancient history Neither 1 Pa " 

Mahomedans of fndia owe any temporal allegiance either L the Shah If 7 "" T 

Sultan of Turkey They are now fndians as much a, the Hindus Bufwi d T 

speculations against a settled fact ? I tbml. f break no secret when 1 " ^ 

that the Hindu Moslem question has been settled and the HinH a “""ounce to > ou 

agreed to make a united demand for Se,f7o“t 

mittee and the representatives of the Moslem League who recently met ^ 

Calcutta have after two days deliberations in one voice resolved to x^alV" 
for a Representative Government m India Therearelittl^.ff 
minor points of detail but they count for nothing The vital issue ba“h 
the mam point has been gamed The report of the r' r ^ 

before you aud . need L. euter^uto Ttai,.”' W: 

believe the Igth November will rank among the brightest and the L T 1.7^" ' 

all I would now appeal to both the communities to sink all lheir"7 d” 

differences and present a solid united front for the re.hration of the '’""■Mtic 

within the Empire Only the seeds having been so7 the^c^LarL “"""r 
and for God s sake let us not quarrel over the division of the crop which shlT 
our combined labour and attention before the harvest comes What are soe f ™'"'" 
J-ates and communal representations when there is reallv «« i ► ^ ^ ® 
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They are three in one and one in three Remember what the great Yudhtskthtra 
addessing the Kauravas and the Pandavas — 

^ ^ <WT I tfts 

Making a different application of this noble saying of the wise and saintly Yudfitsfithna 
we may say that we may be five brother on one side and a hundred brothers on the 
other, but in a common cause we are a hundred and fiie brothers undivided and 
undivisible 

Gentlemen an ounce of fact is said to be worth a too of theories and while we 
^ here are quarrelling oxerthe first pnnciples of the problem the Americans have quietly 
and speedi]} solved it in the Philippines 

Tbe Philippines 

The Philippine islands from their discovery by Lopez de Villalobos in the reign 
of Philip of Spam were under a form of despotic government compared to which the 
despotism of John Company was an unmixed blessing The archipelago is inhabited by 
a congeries of people speaking different languages and observing different forms of reli 
gion of the most primitive type .The Negritoes the Negroes, the Pana> as the Mindanos, 
a dark wooll) people Indonassians the Malajans the Chinese, the Spaniards and a 
number of non descripts inhabit the islands Of ancient civilization and tradition these 
people have none while as to Iheir enlightenment and culture the world has heard 
nothing The Americans conquered the Islands m 1898 and the only claim of the 
people to the consideration of their liberators was that they had at first formed them 
selves into a band of insurgents under the leadership of an ambitious man named 
AguinaJdo who afterwards aspired to expel their benefactors A provisional Govern 
ment was however soon established by the Americans and peoce restored m the country 
Quite recently a proposal was brought forward in the House of Representatives of the 
United States for the granting of Home Rule to the Philippines and in the discussion 
which followed some maintained that It should be accomplished in two years some in 
four years while others held that there should be no time limit , but all agreed that the 
islanders must be guen their freedom and tbe archipelago should not form a permanent 
appenage to tbe United Stales which since the Civil War had positively refused to go in 
for terntonal aggrandisement even in the fact of the splendid opportunities which the 
New World presented to them Tbe last resolution was carried and the American 
Governor in addressing the Philippines on the occasion of granting them a substantial 
majority m the I egislattve Assemblies in 1913 said — We regard ourselves as trustees 
acting not for the advantage of the United States, but for the benefit of the people of the 
Philippines Every step »c take will be taken with a view to the mdepeodence of the 
islands and as a preparation for that independence The administration will take one 
step at once It will give to the native citizens of the islands a majority in the Commis 
Sion and thus in the Upper as well as lo the Lower House of the Legislature ... 

We place within your reach the instruments of redemption The door of opportunity 
stands open, and the event, under Providence is in your hands The triumph is 
as great for us as it is for you Noble words these and nobly have the Americans corre 
forward to fulfil them As a result of this announcement the following measures have 
been introduced 

The Central Gov ernment m the Philippines is composed of the Go\ ernor General 
who is the chief executive and president of the Philippine Commission, and eight Com 
missioners. three Amencans and five Phihppinas The Philippine Commission consti 
tuiesthe Upper House and the elective Philippine Assembly the Lower House of tbe 
Legislative body The members of the Assembly hold office for four years and the 
Legislature elects two Resident Cotr missioners to the United States who hold office for 
the same term These are members of tbe United States’ House of Representatives w it h a 

voice but notavoie The islands aredivided into 36 provmces'of which 31 are regular 
and the rest special The Government of each of the regular provinces 13 \e»tcd in a 
provincial board composed of a Gmenior and twotvnr/r TheGovernor tj the chief cse 
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cutive of the pro\ince and presidtng officer of the board He and the v0coh of the board 
are all elected bj popular vote The Government of towns ts practically autonomous 
the officials being elected by the qualified voters of the municipalities and serving for four 
years The Jones’ Bill of Independence introduced in the United States Legislature pro 
posed to confer complete independence on the Philippines not laterthen four years from 
the passing of the bill In place of the present > hibppine Commission, which is abolished 
the Philippines are to elect a Senate The house is already elected by the people atjtl 
with the election of the Senate, the electorate is to be increased by about 600000 As 
about 200 000 Philippines vote now the new law will grant voting rights to about 800000 
The office of Governor General is retained and there is to be a Vice Governor, an Amen 
can whose duties are to be fixed by the Governor*GeiieraI The functions of the Legis 
lature are limited so as to provide that the coinage currency , and immigration laws shall 
not be made without the approval of the President of the United States Finally, all 
Americans residing in the Islands who desire to vote must become citizens of the Islanch 
Tht Republtcan points out also that the preamble of the bill fixes no specific date for the 
granting of independence, but simply state that it has always been the purpose of the 

people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a suitable government can be established 
therein Therefore, as justly pointed out by the In han Patriot ' enlarged powers of self- 
government are granted in order that by the use and exercise of popular franchise and 
governmental powers, they may the better be prepared fully to assume the responsibilj 
ties and enjoy all the privileges of complete independence” 

Thus a complete autonomous federal government has already been established in 
the islands in which the Philippmos largely preponderate ever the Americans and in 
which the actual administration has been substantily transferred to them There is no 
bureaucracy in the Philippines, nor a Jingo press there N’o there is no ruler and ruled, 
no sedition and no internments Self Government has established a reign of peace and 
contentment Every Phdippino is now a free citizen uneroasculated by the operation of 
any Arms Act and unfettered by any Press Law Are the arm chair ctincs who so 
lavishly indulge in abusing the Indian Nationalists for their “ extravagant hopes and 
* unrealuable demands ’ prepared to give any explanation of this phenomenal progress of 
the Philippines under the suzerainty of America ? What is the difference between the 
Union Jack and the Star and the Stripes? Let Sir William Wedderburn, who was a« 
distinguished a member of the Indian Civil Service as his views have always commanded 
respect for their sobriety, soifndness and moderation, answer Sir William commenting 
on the question 01 Self Government as viewed 10 reference to the Philippines perti 
nently asks, — ' Can anybody show valid cause why this good example (of America) 
should not be followed by the British Government with regard to India ? Are the 
Philippmos in any respect superior to the people of India? Or, is that the British 
people are inferior to the Americans m Jove of pnnciple and moral courage ? We pause 
for a reply as to which of the alternatives is correct Sir William then adds — ‘The 
problem in India is much simpler, for India does not ask for a termination of the British 
connection, but I can «ay with certainty that among our best friends in India there 
exists grave disquiet, produced by the silence of the Government regarding their future 
policy, accompanied by irritating retrogressive legislation in Parliament and fresh 
activity of police repression m India ’ If the Philippines have developed an instinct for* 
Self Government within 18 years no amount of reasoning or argument can satisfy the | 
Indian mind that the Hindus the Jlahomedans, the Parsis and the Christians of India \ 
have ndt made even a near approach to It within 160 years, and if they are not jet/ 
fit for self government I despair of a time when they maj be so ! 

Amendment of Constitution 

There is yet another question which ought to be clearly understood in connec 
tion with out demand for Self Government Is it any appreciable increase in our share 
in the administration that we demand on the permanent basis of the present system of 
government? Or is it a thorough change in the constitution irrespective of all consi- 
derations of larger employment of the children of the soil in the public services? To- 
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the bogus medical degree assumed for themselies We do not judge the great 

British nation by specimens of this hind, who do no honour to the English name If we Addre« 

had done that the Congress would have long ago wound up its business and gone into 

voluntarv liquidation The descendants of Howard and Wilberforce of Burke and B^abu Amh 

Bright of Macaulay and Maine and of Canning and Ripon are not letc'ctinct It is a Majumdar 

nation of giants who refuse to tolerate injustice and perpetuate serfdom wherever they 

ma> exist if onlj thev are satisfied of their existence and who possess a responswe neart 

to the call oi freedom It has been trulj said that « is not Britain s heart but Britain s 

ear that has been so long deaf to the wail that has been raised in this country But the 

dm of war has risen, above all and the U filling demonstrations of India s fidelity to the 

British connection have disabused mah^ a robust nii d in England of the hobgoblin 

stories to wh ch the} have been so laiishlj treated in the past and liberals and con 

servatives have therefor" with equal emphasis come to recognise as rational what has 

been denounced as “extravagaot hopes and unrealizable demands of the Indian 

people Let us recall to daj onl} a few of the mam assurances that have been given 

to India by some of the responsible ministers and men who are now guiding the destinies 

of the Empire 

The Ttmes, the leading organ of coiiservatue opinion in England has been 
struck with the unexpected demctnstration tn India and franU} admitted that the Inoian 
problem must be henceforth looked at from a different point of view On our pait", 
says the gicat journal when we have settled account with the enem} India must be 
allowea a more ample place in the councils c f the Empire Both Mr Montagu and 
Mr Roberts, as Under Secretary for India have from time to time expressed tliemselvei. 
tn no uncertain voice as to the correct lines upon which (he Indian administration 
requires to be revised and modified Mr Montagus honest interpretation of Lord 
Hardinges Despatch of August iptt IS well known while Mr Roberts speaking from his 
place in the House of Commons has frankly acknowledged that with the intellectual classes 
in India this outburst of loyaltj is a reasoned <entiment based upon considerations 
of enlightened self interest and has at the same time asked the British public to alter 
the angle of vision ” in their perspective of the Indian problem Following the TVww 
the Rtview of Fevteu/t has in one of its latest numbers fairly admitted that India 
to day occupies a higher place in the Empire than ever before and has materially 
advanced her claims towards Self Government and it is inevitable that alter the war 
her outstanding demands should receive the most sjmpathetic consideration Ue 
have the Rtvtew adds made promises of Self Government to Egypt and it is 
inconceivable that vve should deny the same privileges to India At present India is not 
pressing her claim but patientl> awa (s her just doe not as a reward but as a right 
which her conduct has shown her worthy of possessing Lord Haldane who till r"centl} 
occupied a commanding position it> the cabinet said — The Indian soldiers were 
fighting for the liberties of humanitj as much as ive ourselves India had given her 
lives and treasures in humanity s great cause bence things could not be left as thej 
were We had been thrown together in the irighty struggle and had been made to 
real ze our oneness so producing relations between India and England which did not 
exist before Our victor) would be victory for the Empire as a whole and could not fail 
to raise it to a higher level Then at a recent meeting held at Guildhall at the instance 
of the Lord Mayor Mr Asquith the premier and Mr Bonar Law the erstwhile leader of 
the opposition and both now united in coalition romistr) have given a joint pledge for 
the readjustment of India s position m councils of the Empire after the war is over 
But to quote the words of Mr Bonar Law wb) tue thing should not be done “while 
the metal was still glowing re hot from the furnace of the war and the promised 
rewards of India s comradeship and co operation should be all relegated to the indefinite 
future and not one of them even shadowed forth in the present programme of the 
Imperial Government seems to be inexplicable Quite recently Lord Chelmsford 
IS reported to bave^said that the war b> giving India an opportunity to show its 
practical importance to the Empire had stirred Indian aspirations for developments 
politically and economically It would be bis eudeavoui to secure a practical tesponse 
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to th,s now dosito for progress His Lordship is said to have added - My task is to 
guard India from cramping infloences of undue conservatism equally with unpractical 
revolutionary tendencies 

Now are these men of less authority, foresight and responsibility than the 

members of the Indian bureaucracy or its exponents in the Anglo Indian Press who 

are ever so loud and positive in denouncing our claims? Or are these assurances 

all a hoax intended to delude the Indian mind ? We positively refuse to accept any 

such view which would be a gross calumny on the great British nation We have 
much greater confidence in British statesmanship which may have blundered m many 
places but has failed nowhere Gentlemen we indulge in no gloomy anticipations , 
but we shudder to contemplate the serious effect which the non fulfilment of these pledges 
IS likely to produce in the mmds of the Indian public The Partition of Bengal 

which was after all a provincial question brought in its trail an outburst of discontent 

which like wild fire spread throughout the whole country and necessitated a full brigade 
of repressive measures to put it down although its mouldering sparks are not yet fully 
extinct And how widespread and far reaching must be the unrest which is sure to 
follow a light hearted treatment of these solemn pledges and assurances upon which the 
people have so firmly and so confidently built their future hopes of advancement ? God 
forbid that such a calamity should befall India As loyal subjects of His Majesty wr 
of the Congress deem « our duty to tell all whom it may concern not to treat the 
Indian problem after the "war as lightly as some irresponsible at d mischievous critics 
are evidently disposed to do Already a subdued note of the scrap of paper has been 
raised m certain quarters. The Charter Act of 1853 the Queen s Proclamation of 1858 
and the two gracious messages of King Edvard VII and George V sMll remain unre 
deemed and it would be no wise statesmanship to add to the burden of unredeemed 
pledges England has been drawn into the vortex of a titanic struggle for the deliver 
ance of Belgium and Servia God grant she may come out with her brave allies com 
pletely triumphant in her heroic efforts She has however a much greater stake m India 
and India has a much greater claim to her consideration Let us hope she will not fail 
to be at least as just as she 1$ generous After the war is over « complete readjustment 
of the Empire will have to be made all its component parts will have to he co ordinated 
and harmonised with one another and with the parent state India alone cannot be 
left out of this programme She must be admitted into common and equal partnership 
with the colomcs'on terms ofequal rights and obi gallons of the Empire enjoying equal 
laws and equal rights of British citizenship throughout that Empire The collar of a 
Dependency should be removed from her neck and the coronet of an autonomous self 
governing state placed upon her head What a glorious federation it would then be 

more glorious than that of the Roman Empire or of any that the world has yet seen 

England would do well to rememb-r in her own interest that she cannot maintain a 
condition of perpetual puplagc anywhere within her worldwide possessions without 
slowly and impercept.blj mnoculating herself with its poison in her own home Demo 
rahsation m one part of a body however remote must inevitably result if not remedied 
in the ultimate deterioration of the whole system Present experience has shown that for 

greater cohesion and sohdanty of the Empire Its component parts must be brought into 

closer touch and more intimate relations between one another and the mother country 
India alone cannot be excluded from equal consideration m the coming readjustment 
for if she were to be so excluded India s position is sure to be worse than even at present 
If the colonies are allowed a representation in the federal council of the Emp re they 

will undoubtedly have a voice m the administration of India and for aught we know, 

their representatives may sometimes find a place m the cabinet and also become the 
Secretary of State lor India II India is denied such representation she will be further 
degraded as being subject also to the colonies. There is a serious danger in admitting 
the colonies to a participation in determining the policy that is to be followed in relation 
to India, for the colonial mind is saturated with the colour prejudice which would thus be 
reflected m the Government of India Such a change in t*'e “ angle vision " it would be 
dreadful to contemplate. If the equilibrium of the Empire 1$ to 6- maintained India 
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-must also be thrown into the scale She must be freely admitted into the partnership 
and given a free constitution like that of the self governing dominions and a fair repre 
senlation in the federal council along with the colonies 

* Our Demands 

Ladies and gentlemen I now propose as a summary to the foregoing discussions 
to submit a few daring and impertinent proposals for the consideration of the Govern 
ment both in England as well as in India A memorandum presented by nineteen mem 
bers of the Supreme Legislative Council has met with the criticisms of both sides Some 
have regarded it as premature and falling short of our demands while others have 
denounced it as extravagant The circumstances which brought about the submission 
of this memorandum have already' been explained to the public while as I read it this 
memorandum represents neither the irreducible mmin-um nor the unenhancible maxt 
mum of our demands nor do I understand the signatories to it to mean that their 
proposals are to be earned out on the morning folio ving the day on which the 
Treaty of Beilin may be signed The signatories to the memorandum have however 
done me one great service They have borne the brunt of the fusilade and made 
my passage less difficult so as to enable me to press forward unnoticed under cover 
of their fire As to the other side of the shield our misfortune is that we are unable to 
see where the extravagance comes in We have no superfluities in any direction and for 
such a people as ourselves to indulge in extravaganc* seems to be out of the question 
Extravagance may seize the minds of those who have got enough and to spare How 
ever that may be here are our demands which God willing are bound to be fulfilled at 
no distant date 

1 India must cease to be a dependency and be raised to the status of a self 
governing state as an equal partner with equal rights and respensibilnes as an indepen 
dent unit of the Empire 

2 In any scheme of readjustment after the war India should have a fair 
representation in the Federal Council like the colonies of the Empire 

3 India must be governed from Delhi and Simla and not from Whitehall or 
Downing Street The Council of th-* Secretary of State should be either abolished or its 
constitution so modified as to admit of substantia] Indian representation on it Of the 
two Under Seeretanes of State lor India one sbooW b* an Indian and the saiacces of the 
Secretary of State should be placed on the British estimates as in the case of the Secre 
tary for the Colonies The secretary of State for India should hjwever, have no more 
po vers over the Government of India than those exercised by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in the case of the dominions India must have complete autonomy financial 
legislative as ^^ell as adcmmstrative 

4. The Government of India is the most v tal point m the proposed reforms 
It is the fountain head of all the local administrations and unless we can ensure its pro 
gressive character any effective reform of th" local governments would be impossible 
For this the Services must be completely separated from the State and no member of 
any service should be a member of the Government The knowledge and experience of 
competent members of a service may be ut Iized in the departments but they should not 
bealloved to be members of the Executive Council ortheCabinet ofthe Government 
itself 
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5 The Executive Government of India should vest in the Governor General 
with a number of ministers uot less than one half of whom should be Indians elected 
by the elected non official Indian members of the Supreme Legislative Council These 
members should hold office for five years «Thus this ministry of the Viceroy will possess 
the composite character of a parliamentary and non parliamentary cabinet 

0 The Upper House of Representatives in Canada is composed of 90 members 
The Supreme Legislative Council in India should consist of at least 150 members 
These members should be all elected But for the transitory penod one fifth may be 
appointed by the cabinet not more than one fourth of whom may be officials 
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7 Ihe atirual budget should be introduced into the Legislative Council hke 
money Bills and except the militatj estimates the entire Budget should be subject to 
the vote of the Council 

8 The Provincial Governments should be perfectlj autonomous each Province 
developing and enjov mg Its own resources subject only to a contribution towards the 
maintenance of the Supreme Government 

9 A I rovincial administration should be vested as in the case of the Supreme 
Government in a governor with a cabinet not less than one half of whom should be 
Indians elected by the non ofRcial elected Indian members of 1 s Legislative Council 


10 The P/ovincial Legislative Council should in the case of a major province 
consist of 100 members and in the case of a minor province 7$ members all of whom 
should be elected by the people and each district mast have at least one representative of 
Its own Tor the transitory period there should of course be the same conditions and 
restrictions as m the case of the Supreme Legislative Council 

11 As the executive and the legislative functions are to be separated so there 
must be complete separation of the judicial from the executive functions of the State 
The judicial administration whether civil or criminal should be wholly vested in the 
High Courts both as regards control as well as the pay prospect nnd promotion of its 
officers The High Courts should be subordinate only to the bupreme Government 


12 The Arms Act should be repealed or so modified as to place the Indian* 
exactly on the same footing with the Europeans and Eurasians The Press Act should 
be removed irom the Statute Book and all the repressive measures withdrawn, 

13 India should have a national militia to which alt the races should be eligible 
under proper safeguards and they should be allowed to volunteer themselves under 
such conditions as may be found necessary for the maintenance of efficiency and discip 
line The Commissioned rank* in the army should be thrown upon to His Majesty s- 
Indian Subject 

14 A full measure of local self government should be immediately granted 
throughout the country, and the corporations of the Presidency towns the District and 
the Taluk boards and the district municipal corporations should be made perfectly self 
governing bodies with elected members and elected chairmen of their own They should 
be freed finro aU ofivtval control except '>otV« as may be legally exercised b\ the Govern 
ment direct 

15 ^ta5S education should be made free and compulsory Suitable provision* 
should also be made for the development and encouragement of indigenous industries 


The above IS a summary ofourdemands We do not fix any time limit for the 
duration of the war IS uncertain and there must be a transitory period through which 
the process must pass flat if we fix no time limit we agree to no indefinite postpone 
ment either Some of these proposals can and ought to be immediately carried out and 
there is no reason why tliev should wait for the termination of the war while there are 
others which cannot of course be scaled until the time for the readjustment of the 
Empire arrives but v\e must be dtstinctiv understood to maintain that this period 
should not be treated as a further extension granted to the present system of adminis 
tration and its methods There must be hencefctlh a distinct tendency visible in every 
branch of the adn mistration to conaliate the people and inspire trust and confidence in 
the future policy of the Government As words without thoughts never to heaven go, 
so promises without performance and sympathy without action can never touch the 
hearts of a people Eaiicnce has often been prescribed as the sovereign remedy for all 
distempers but it cannot be denied that when tl e most skilful pin sician is unable for a 
Jong lime to show any sign of improveiDent and on the contrary there are continued 
symptoms of aggravation, asuspicion naturally may arise in the mind of the patient 
\ as to the skill of the phy sician or Ihe efficacy of his methods On our part, gentlemen,, 
we must be content to ascend 
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Step by Step. 

It IS no argument to saj that > ou have long acquired the capacitj to make the 
ascent Vou might have ten jears before safely tried the experiment but it does not 
follow that you can therefore cover ten stcp> or even two steps at a lime Whenever 
^ou have to ascend you must begin from the base and rise steadily and cautiously up 
wards Of course it would be no progress if jou gam one step and Jose two Doubtless 
vve ought carefully to see that ive lose no ground and then even if our progress be slow 
we may be sure of reaching our destined goal 
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The British CotnmtUee. 

Gentlemen one word about our Rntish agency in London It is perfectly 
superfluous for me to point out that no business concern can be successfully earned on 
without a well equipped and efll lent agency at its principal place of business In 
England is the real seat of power and the battle of India must be fought on the British 
soil Though It is we who must fight it out we most have the British public as our 
ally Tliat public must be informed and influenced so as to enable it to come to a correct 
judgment of our case There is an erroneous impression in certain quarters that as our 
grievances are so numerous md so palpable they must be knovn to the British people 
also But who is there to carry your message to England’ You certainly cannot 
expect to do it You certainly do not believe that retired Anglo Indians will 

proclaim their own defects and shortcomings On the contrary tliere ire the standing 
official reports always to present a roseate view of the administration taking credit for 
whatever iv good throwing the entire blame for all that i» bad on your shoulders and 
justifjing all sor s of repressive measures The British public in their ignorance easilj 
swallow all these <4 /'atU cock and bull $torie» and consider the indiai administration 
to be a perfect Utopia ^0 you must have a counsel of your own to represent > our 
case before the great tribunal of public opinion m Great Dntain if jou do not wish 
judgment to go against you b) default Sir William Wedderburn is performing this 
function at no small sacrifice to himself India cannot repay the deep debt which she 
owes to him and his colleagues on the British Committee and the poets words ate her 
onl} satisfaction that a gratefil mind by owing owes not but always remain indebted 
and discharged Mr H F A Cotton the worth) son of a worthy father following in 
the footsteps of his illustrious parent has been doing )coman s service to India The 
Uniivh Committee and its sole organ /ntfii mun b- maintained at all costs if we arc to 
carr) oil our operations at the vital front It has alwa)s seemed to me of the utmost 
importance to associate with the British Committee at least one competent Indian per 
manently loc-ited in England The great services rendered there ■'ome years back by the 
late Mr VV C Bonnerjee and recently bv our distinguished countryman Sir KnOina 
Govinda Gupta ought to be an object lesson to us Bui for all these a permanent 
Congress 1 und is an imperative necessity The granting of small doles by the Congress 
every year whtrh arc always larger in their arrears than in their pay menls and the 
undignified specticle ol one of the leaders every year extending Ins beggarly Hrahmani 
cal hand for such pittance is not the vay of practical menengaged in practical business 
There is no dearth of men who are roUmg m the superfluvties of their unearned heritages. 
Large sums of money arc still spent throughout thecoun’ry in mere shows and cere 
monies of the most temporary interest , and if wc cannot even raise so much as twice a 
couple of htks of rupees for ihe uplifting of tlie nation then are wc rightly treated by 
our rulers as an iiifertor race and twitted by our critics as mere men of words indulgmjj 
in “extravagant hopes" and “ unrcahsable demands. 

Conclusion 

Ijdies and gentlemen I am afraid I have exhausted your patience although 
J bave failed to exhaust my theme My last words are to tho'e bright yoeng faces 
whom 1 see before me My dear yxiong friends and countrymen you are our hostages 
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.»n molherland. |„ ,1,^ 


clones I You are Uitlandcrs in jour i 
rather of the Congress— 

“ What arail I our ueallh, >oiir 1 earnir- 
Empt> titles, sordid trade? 

True Self rtilc were xiorth them all • 

Nations bj themselves are made.’ 

It'trde Ma/itrairi 

c„.u,dS' rir^:r:::: r ™ 

Subjects Conm, nee. You knots that all oK-Cres, dents. ,ho I're.tdent ortho",™ r’ tie 

of u rii ri r"''’ r- '• S'crotarres. as also the ntem’ber, 

of the All-India Congress Committee, are fxnffrttf members of ih. ..k . r> 

llejond that, each prot.nce has to elect a certain number of membeis for" L°s T"? 

Committee Mr Suhbl Rao itili read the numbers out >ne Subjects 

Mr N Subba Rao Rantulli -Tile numbers are _,r foe M.,i 
Dombaj, eo for llenqal, tj for United Protinces. 13 for I'niijab - for Cent , ' 

.5 for Hehar and Oris,.,. 5 for Rerar, a for Rnrma. J for 2 l,t.:,: ™ 

Concress, and additional to foi the pmtinec in ithieli the Cbn-iess 1, held " Tl ' 
United I'rotince, mil get IS/for to or a; members ” ^ 

The 1 ‘residcnt —I believe jou have heard them all Now vf.., m,,.* 

IPse me a li,t of members of the Subjects Committee ttbieb 1011 pro,K>se nri""'" 1'° 

prosince You can select them amoncst jourseUes non or .0 morron mc'rle 
ehoo.e, but 1 must h„e it before o’clock to.morro« The Subject, Commmie lii 
meet at 12 30 and the AlMndu Congress Committee will meet at 1 1 10 a vr 
which manj of JOU have no eoncerti ^ ‘.with 

The Congress then adjourned to ti \ m on the 23th December. 191G 
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The 31st Indian' National Congress. 

Second Day’s Proceedings. 


Thursday, the 28/A Decemher, 1910 


The Indian National Congress resumed its silting at 12 noon on the 28th 
December, iyi6 The hon Babj Amsica Charan Murumdar presided The proceed- 
ings, as usual, commenced with the singing of patriotic songs by a group of Bengali 
ladies and the pupils of the Hindu Girls’ School of Lucknow 

Tfie President said — *Mr Subba Rao will place before the Congress certain 
telegrams which he has received “ 

Mr N Subba Rao then read a telegram received from Dewan Bahadur 
P Kesava Pillai, regarding the non Brahmm Manifesto issued in Madras 

At this stage His Honour Sir James Meston, accompanied by Lady Meston and 
members of his personal staff, entered the Congress /■audal.And was given a cordial 
and hearty welcome 

The Pfcsidenl’s Welcome Speech 

by the The President addressing Sir James Meston, said — On behalf of the Congress 

and on my own behalf, 1 offer your Honour a most respectful and cordial welcome. 
I recall today a chapter ol the early history of this movement In 1885 when the 
Congress was first started m Bombay, Sir William Wedderburn (loud cheers) Professor 
Wordsworth and other high officials attended to listen to its voice and to 

advise us In the second Congress held at Calcutta, lord Diifferm received a depu- 
tation of the Congress, headed b) Mr Dadabhoy Naorojt In the third Congress at 
Madras Lord Connemara received all the delegates But here the curtain of official 
sympathy for the Congress dropped for a time It has, however been revived again 
In 1914 Lord Pcntland attended the Congress (Cheers ) Now your Honour has graced 
this Congress with your presence We take it that your Honour sympathises with the 
rising aspirations of the people (Cheers) Your Honour’s Government has signalized 
Itself by introducing certain measures with regard to the industrial development of the 
province and we hope and trust that your Honours administration of the United 
Provinces witl.also’be further signalized by handsome contributions to the growth and 
rise of privileges of the people of this country In the name of the Congress. I extend 
to your Honour a hearty welcome and thank you for the honour you have done Os 
to day, and I hope and trust that your Honour will live long and administer the affairs 
of the country to the satisfaction of the people, over whom you preside ’ (Cheers ) 

Three cheers were called for his Honour, and they were heartily responded to, 
accompanied by shouts of Sant/e fifataraw 

Sir James Meston’s Reply 

H H Sir Honour Sir James Meston in reply to the welcome accorded to him said — 

Me«OTs .-Mr President and Members of the Indian National Congress, there has been 
between the Indian National Congress and myself from the day of its inception a curious 
link bath in time and in sympathy The Congress as you. Sir, nave just reminded us, 
first saw the light in the year 18S5 and that was the year in which I first began my 
endeavours to serve India (Cheers) Throughout these intervening 31 years I have 
thus had a unique opportunity of watching the development of this great movement, 
and 1 have watched it with interest and, believe me, not without sympathy (Hear, 
hear and cheers) It is therefore a very special pleasure to me to be for the first time 
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s guest and a visitor of >our Congress meeting, and I thank jou from the bottom of 
my heart for the w^^mth and sincerit> of jour whollj unexpected uelcome” (Cheers.) 

Condotence Resolutions. 

The President — " Gentlemen, vie begin work We have a number of condolence 
resolutions which have to be put from the chair The first refers to our late lamented 
rn*nd Vandit Bishan Narajan Dat The hon’We Dr T«> Bahadur Sapiu will read the 
resolution for me " 

Thehon Dr. Te) Bahadur Sapm risen read the foBowlng resolution — 

L— The late Pandit Btshan Nafa>an Dar. 

This Congress places on record Its sense of profound sorrow at the great loss 
which India has sustained b) the premature dpatli of Pandit Bishan Naravan Dar who 
won the esteem and confidence of his countrjmcn by his selfless and broadminded 
patriotism and rare intellectual attammenls , 

The President — Gentlemen, t wish jou to carry the resofution standing m 
jour places, in solemn silence" 

The resolution ins carried accorilinglj, the audience standing m solemn silence. 
The Pr« sident — Gentlemen, the next resolution refers to Air G Siibramania 
the non Ijer It mil he read for mebj the lion Dr 7ej Bahadur Sapru ’ 

The follomng resolntinn was then read bj thehon Dr Tej Bahadur Sspru — 

11.— The late Hr. Subramania Iyer. 

This Congre’s expresses us jnofomid sorrow at the death of Mr G Subramania 
Iyer vvho«e fearless independence, fervent patriotism and great knowledge of public pro- 
blems, speciallj of economic cjiiestion*. will enshrine him in the grateful reccllections of 
his countrymen 

The resolution was eained, the audience standing m solemn silence 
The President The next resolution refers to the late Mr Khare It will be 
read stmtlarlj b> thehon Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru” 

Thehon Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru read the following resolution — 

III.— The late Hr. D. A. Khtire. 

Tins Congress decplj moums the death of Mr Daji >Abaji Khare who was one 
of the staunchest supporters of the Congress mosement and rendcreiJ valuable services 
to the Congress as its Joint General Sccretars 

The lesolution was carried ihr* audience stindmg in solemn silence 
The Piesidcnt — “ The next resolution refers to the death of I..ord Kitchener It 
w ill be read bj the Imii Dr Tej Bahadur bapru ” 

The lim Dr Tej Ihhadur Sapro then read the following resolution — 

n .—The life Lord KKcbener. 

Tins Congie*' expres cs Its deep sorrow at the great loss which the British 
Empire has susiainrsl bi the premature and trag»c rleaih of Lord Kitchener who was a 
great soldier md «ho rcnrlererl eminent services t" the Empire rforing the prese it war 
The resi lution was carried, tl e audience standing in silence 

The I’fcsKleiU The next resoTation refers t * India's lovalij It is a resolution 
which requires no ju'tificatmn or defence Ifouever, it is our practice, first of all, to ex 
press our Icj altv to the Throne The hon. Dr Tej Ilahahdur Sapru * ill read tl e resolo. 
tl'^n fjf me- 

The hon Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru then read the following resolution — . 

\.— India's loyalty. 

ThisCoi ,:re«s re I'ecifii!', l<g« lo convev to ilo Afa esti on Hulf rf tlw: 
p«v>fle of India tt-eif ,J— p ' la’u an I pro'ounJ devoiior to th' Throne i,n*ir.-rTir • 
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allegiance to the Btilish connection and Iheir 6tm resoUc to stand by the Empire This 
Congress prays that the cause of the Allies may be crotvned with success 

The resolution was earned with three cheers to His Majesty the King 
Ltuperor called by the 1 on Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

VI —Arms Act, 

Resolut on 

Arms Act The President —We come to the 6th resolution on Arms Act I ousht to tell 

you that according to all previous rules we allot ten minutes to the mover of a reso 
lution and five minutes to everj successive speaker seconder or supporter Tl e Hon 
Mr Radha Kishan Das will move the resolution 

The hon The Hon bU Mr Radha Ktshan Das {U P, said — Mr 1 resident Brother 

ISa delegates Ladies and Gentlemen -After the publication of copies of the resolution 

KshanDas ^vhich vou ha\e got with )Ou an addition has been made to the resolution which f 
have to move before th s august assembly This addition has be*n made with the per 
mission of the Chair 

The resolution now reads thus — That in theopinion of this Coi gress the Indian 
Arms Act should be repealed ai d Ind ans should be entitled to possess and use arms 
on conditions similar to those which prevail in England power being reserved to Local 
Governments to impose such re«trktion$ as they may from time to time deem fit m 
the case of particular areas or tribes 

Ladies and Gentlemen the famous Proclamal on of Queen Victoria of blessed 
memory which is rightly regarded by us as the Magin Charta of Indian liberties and 
which has bee ratified from time to time by her illustrious successors and by a long 
line of di tinguished statesmen lays down that equally with our English fellow sub 
jccts V e shall he free cuucns of the Empire irrespective of caste creed or colour 
(Applause) 

Our present Sovereign King George V to whose Throne and person the whole 
Indian Nation is deeply attached has given repealed proofs of his special solicitude for 
India The memorable Guildhall speech which he delivered as Prince of Wales on 
his return from our country would always be enshrined in our hearts as an invaluable 
treasu e (Hear hear ) 

The sympathetic utterances of His Majesty after ascending the Throne have 
given us fresh proofs if any were needed of the real interest which His Majesty takes 
in his Indian subjects But the Indian Leg slature in its inscrutable wisdom thought 
It fit 111 an unfortunate inonicnt in the year 187S to place on the statute book a measure 
which painfully imprests upon us the fact that we are not free citizens of the British 
Empire iCfies of Shame) 

And then there is a great anomaly So long as you live in British India you 
are subject to this serious disqual fication But if you live m a native state in India 
I believe you are free asany one n the rest of the world to possess arms Does this 
state of things reflect any credit on Bntish India? (Cries of No J I think it is a 
serious d scredit Under the Arms Act no Indian may possess or carry arms without 
special license whereas Europeans Eurasians Negroes Hottentots or Fiji Islanders 
may carry arms unquestioned (Cries of Shame j 

So long as the Arms Act is in force could you by any stretch of imagination 
assert that y ou are treated as equal subjects of the Empire ? (Cries of No no ) 

Ladies and Gentlemen the Arms Act is a gratuitous insult to the inhabitants 
of Hindustan who are not prepared to yield to any other nation aye even to the 
great British nation Itself m their sincere loyalty and deep devotion to their Sovereign 
(Hear hear) 

Brother delegates aiewe dis'oyal? (Cries of • No no ) I am glad you all 
say no I also say no with you and I am sure that the whole world must agree 
with us on this point (Cries of Yes ) 
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Our rel»s»on otr traditions, our warm on«ntal nature so rcsponswe to every 
good act of courtes) and even our reasoned self interest, all combine to make us deepi} 
lojal to the Throne of our gracious Sovereign Were it not for this ulij snouldthe 
Gurkhas, the Rajputs the Sikhs the Jats and the Pathans have been freclj and boldly 
shedding their lifeblood in the great war which England and her Allies are waging 
in the cause of righteousness and freedom (A cry of ‘Bengalee also’j \cs, the Ben 
galls also (Then a cf> of And the Tamiis also ) 1 beg > our paruon 1 mean all 
Indians all of us — the list I gave j ou is not exhaustive The question natural!) arises 
why then this insult to the sentiment of a whole nation * lam lost in wonder Gentle 
men how an enactment like the Arms Act has managed to survive so long? Itshould 
have died a natural death long ago (A voice ' Let it die non ) 1 hope so 

It IS incomprehensible how British statemanship has so long failed to realise 
a point, so obvious even to casual observers Nor is it a mere question of sentiment 
with us It goes to the very root of our national existence So far as 1 am awaic, 
history does not record cmother example of the complete emasculation of an entire 
nation in the uaj in which the Arms Act has emasculated and is emasculating the 
descendants of the valiant heroes and soldiers ol Hindustan It has crushed and is 
crushing our martial spirit It has very neati> done its fatal work , and unless it is repeal 
ed without any further delay, the situation would become simply hopeless Nor is this 
irreparable injury being done to our countrymen alone It is a sad loss to the 
Government itself We feel that if the Arms Act had not been enforced and 
Government had pursued a policy of greater trust and confidence in the people of 
this country this cruel war which has been protracteo so long would have ended lonz 
before The Government could have raised from the vast millions inhabiting this 
country an arm) which «hould have been sufficient to defeat the Centra) Powers at a 
much earlier date than it would otherwise be 

This great national assembly as early as 1S85 m its se‘ond session raised a 
respectful but emphatic voice of protest against the policy of distrust pursued by the 
Government , and here, Ladies and Gentlemen I cannot refrain from quoting from the 
almost prophetic words of Raja Rampal Singh utterred by him in the Congress of iSSy 
He said —"Nor is it only we who shall have to regret and sufler for the mistaken policy 
that our government is unhappily pursuing in this matter Look where you wi'l around 
you 111 the world and i ou will see gigantic armies and armaments Tlierc is trouble in 
store for the whole civilized world and sooner or later a tremendous military struggle 
will commence in which asvuredly before it Icrrainates Great Britain will be involved 

The trouble in store for the whole civilized world so svgaLioiisly prophesied 
by Laja Pampal Singh in 1885 has come in the shape of I ruvstan militarum and were 
It not for the great resources and mighty power of England and her Allies th* cause 
of justice and freedom would have been lost for ever 

I ad es and Gentlemen, I have great faith 1 1 the justice loving instincts of leg 
land and I am fottvfied in that faith by her past history Our reverevt leader Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji (cheers), ha«, from time to time taught this lesson to us from 
his retirement in fact, all our trusted and senior leaders nhom Cod m his infinite 
mercy has spared for the uplift of the Motherland and who are present in this hall to 
day, have alway s inspired us Kith this belief It is th-refore. cur clear duty to press for 
the repeal of the Arms Act at as early a date as possible and if we do so in all earnest 
ness It IS bound to be repealed With these words Ladies and Gentlemen I com 
mend this resolution for the acceptance of this august assembly (Loud applause ) 

Dr T S (Madras) seconded the twolotion and sad — "Mr I resident 

your Honour, Brother-delegates, Ladies and Gentleri»n,— In seconding the pro(>osi(ton 
of the hon Mr Baclha Kishen Das, I am not here to make out a cas» for the repeal 
of the Arms Act- Tlie proposition before you ts s-lfcrident. To argue that we 
should have our birthright, the nght of every citizen to carry arms, an ins’runcnt 
of self protection needs no argument from nc We bavT by our lacriiice in tlie 
war, by the heroic blood of our brc'hren, the mdlions and ni lions of lives sre 
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were able to g.ve by out sympathy and by the peace wh,d, re^n> m India to y 

Z' deserved more than ever this right to carry arms arms to protect the soul-stren„th o 

any living nation Bnt yon might say that there might he distrnst Distrust, l^or what 
Well can ive or any race raise a war nr a rebellion will, a pistol or with an old mauser 

rifle 11, these days of honitaers and machine guns? No, certainly not You mi„ht 

say that an anarchist or a disloyal man will get hold nt it 1 say that an anarchist 
will not get It , he gets it now because It is denied to the rest of the masses Let the 
anarchist or dacoit hiiow that we are armed and that we can resist him, and let him 
know that we can protect our homes and the honour of our women Then, anarchism 
will die down and dacoiiics will go the way of all dacoilies No man will then dare attack 
us , but because 200 millions are unarmed, we have been plundered and our homes 
have not been wholly protected Take, again, the case of the Government itself If 
Government assures us protection, it is through the aid of the police No police 
system on earth can protect all individuals of a nation, unless every man happens to have 
a policeman beside him Can Government give a policeman for every man in 
India? Certainly not Take the vt.r> police we have to day Is every policeman armed 
as he ou^ht to be? There is an old rifle and an old revolver which is in every station 
taken iiUurn by constables on beat That is all that we have got Therefore, the pos- 
session of arms 11 a right of self defence and is the birth right of every individual citizen 
About disloyalt) I need not say much because almost all the standing army in India 
has been removed and very few mihlia is kept Have we not proved in this strenuous 
time of war that our sympathy, our trust, and our connection with Britain should 
broaden, and have we not shown that we can be peace loving and law abiding citizens ? 
It IS on the strength ofour traditions, of our sacrifices, of the individual right of every 
human being that we demand that the Arms Act must be repealed If we claim 
itasaright it is not because we want it, but u is because it i> our right therefore, we 
demand it We are all equal citizens and we have been promised equal citizenship 
In the name of the great Charter I demand that the Arms Act should be repealed 
Tlierefore 1 put it before you that this resolution be carried unanimously 
Vt Rani t Dr D n resolution in Urdu 

emgh^ Mehta Bahadur Chand (Punjab) m further supporting the resolution, said — 


Mt Mehta Freaident your Honour, Brother delegates Ladies and Gentlemen —I think 

1 *““ there are two fold reasons for bringing and keeping the krms Act on the statute 
book One reason may be that the Government do not trust the people and the other 

reason generally set forth IS that if there is no Arms Act the cnniinal tribes that are 

in the habit of committing crimes if permitted to posses arms promicuoualy, would 
molestthe law abiding people The long experience of this Act that we have already 
had has made it clear as day light ihat these two reasons have no foundation whatever 
to stand upon I deal with the second reason first, because it is more concerned with 
the Punjab and I will then take op the first reason The experience of more than half » 
century has shown to the Punjab that this Act instead of protecting the law abiding and 
peaceful people has exposed them to danger and made them objects of merciless 
attacks by those that take pride in enmes In the Punjab we have still men who have 
seen the Sikh rule and remember the time when people were free to carry arms They 
Lll us that bankers and money lenders were not subject to such merciless attacks and 

, now At Ihat time dacoits and thieves thought that their lives Were 

not safe if they raided They were conscious that their arms would be met by similar 

s and they thought twice before they started for a loot because you can 

that no one is prepared for the sake of loot to put Ins life at stake But now the 

things are changed Theives and robbers think that wealthy persons are helpless that 
Ihev have no weapons and arms to stand against them and so they say it is a mere play to 
commita raid and kill anybodythat roaycome before them They plunder thousands and 
then return home rich men in one assault in one night It is for this reason that vou hear 

now everyday that severe raids are committed by frontier people on Hindus mind not 

the Hindus that live in Yaglustan and possess arms but Hindus ti-at live in the British 

territory and possess no arms (Cheers) 
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Resouion Empire (Hear, hear) In >our name, O citizens of India I appeal to the rcpresenta 
aSs Act o! the great Emperor of this great India n Empire to plead for our rights to support 

us in our claims to grant to the children of tomorrow the right that their forefathers of 
yesterda> possessed (Cheers) Who buta woman shall raisea voice for you who hate not 
been able in all these >cars to speak for yourselves with any effect (Cries of Shame ) I 
come from a city where every man IS privileged to carry arms— the African, the Eohilla, 
and the Sikh do carry arms tliere — and never has it been said in my city of Hyderabad 
that all these various amed elements have ever been disloyal to the sovereign power 
Shall not the greater portion of India British India take a lesson from that one native 
state that knows how to trust the loyalty of its subjects (Hear hear) Have wr not the 
women of India sent our sons and brothers to shed their blood on the baitlefelds of 
Flanders France Gallipoh and Mesopotamia ? When Che hour comes for thinks, slwll 
we not say to them for whom they fought * when the terror and tumult of hate shall 
cease and life is refashioned and when there is peace and y ou offer memorial thanks to 
the comrades that fought m the dauntless ranks and y ou honour the deeds of deathless 
ones remember the blood of marcy red sons and remember the armies of India and 
restore to India her lost manhood (Loud cheers } 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried unanimously amidst great 
clieering ' 


Resolut on 
VII- 
Voluntee 
ing and 
Commsso s 
in the 
Army 


His Honour Sir James Lady Meston ard the parlv left tl e Corgrc»s pandat 
after shaking hands with some of the leading Congres men on the platform As they 
were leaving the pandal Babu Bhupendranalh Basu called for thrre cheers for Sir 
James and Lady Meston and th»y were responded to with great enthusiasm 

VU — Voluofeering and Commissions In ILe Army 

The Hon M* ft Vtnkatapatln Rajt (Madras) moved the following leso 
iution — 

(ijJ In view of the baneful effect on the martial spirit of the whole race and 
of the military policy of the Government of India which is based on 
distrust and having regard to the natural rights of Indians to be allowed 
to tram themselves to defend their hearths and homes in times of danger 
and their mtensedesire to serve the Empire in a military capacity in the- 
opinion of this Congress justice as well as statesmans! ip demands that 
iffovwrnirtfin* *hw.W <r.\Vr»»- .'rnffirmr Af crrib.'f fAwnstriVe.- mr tai’anOevrs 


(^) On grounds of justice and expediency and in view ofthe military capacity 
of Indians as shown on the battlefields of Europe Africa and Asia this 
Congress earnestly appeals to the Government to throw open the com 
missioned ranks m the Army to Indians and to provide adequate facilities 
in India for training Indians as officers for the Army 


In doing so he said •— Ladiesand gentlemen — This resolution is not ne to the 
Congress So far as volunteer corps was concerned a resolution \ as moved as, early as iSS6 

in the Calcutta Congress under the presidency of our venervble grand old patriot Dada 

bhoy Naorcji (Cheers) The prophehc words contained in the framii g of that resolution 
we have to remember in order to see how the short sighted statesmanship of Britain 
has brought not only baneful effects on India but also very serious consequences to 
themselves That lesolalion runs thus — That in vie v of the unsettled state of public 
affairs in Europe and the immense assistance that tne people of this country if duly 
prepared therefor are capable of rendering to Great Britain in the event of any serious 
complication arising this Congress earnestly appeals to the Government to authorize a 
system of volunteering for all the inhabitants of the country such as would qualify them 
to meet any crisis Remember how much loss of British manhood Brita n is sustaining 
m order to fight for the cause of nghteousness Some of the soldiers at t resent return 
from battlefields in a maimed and crippled condition and an adequate number of people 
are wanted to take their places Instead of ibllcvving the blind policy of distrust if 
the Government had allowed Indians to <!erve as volunteers and lobe trained in pro- 
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perly equipped military colleges, India can veij easily supply not four or five millions 
only, but India can supply fifty millions. With such a large number, Britain can fight 
not only the one nation of Germany but fight all the world against her, because we 
can fight to the last man m the cause oi righteousness and to serve our beloved 
Sovereign You know, India is poor We are obliged to spend one third of our national 
income — nearly thirty crores — every year for the maintenance of not a very large army, 
but only 75 000 British troops and a lakh and si-ety thousand Indian arm>. 1 assure 
>ou that no other nation in the world is spending one third of its income on the armj 
After all, the army vve have is very small m numbers, when «e have to count millions 
wanted to defend the front extending to hundreds of miles as in the present war 
Is It possible to raise and maintain such an army? No For the simple reason that ne 
cannot atford to spend a pie more Aa it is, our education and our sanitation have been 
put back in order to «erve the military defenccof the countrj The best remedj is to 

allow Indians to serve as volunteers Perhaps, some of }ou are aware that twenty five 
}ears ago, in Madras, the Government allowed Indians, irrespective of caste or creed, to 
serve as volunteers In those dajswbile I was a young student at College, I served as a 
volunteer Now, my servant, who is an Indian Christian, can join the Arm> , but 1 am not 
permitted to do so (Cries of shame) The policy thej have to adopt should be based 
on consideration of the slender resources of India Therefore, what ue ask iv th«t we 
may be allowed to serve as volunteers at all hazards and costs in defence of the cause 
of BcUain and also to defend our hearths and homes Perhaps such of those gentlemen 
who attended last years Congress at Bombay might have heard the ttusted leader. Sir 
5 P Sinha who « 8 id that it was urgently necessary that we «hould be permitted to 
serve as volunteers, and he further said that military colleges should be started to tram 
our y oung men for military ranks He is now the executive member elect of the Bengal 
presidency When he has said so, is there any difficulty for the Government, when there 
IS unanimity of opinion all round u«, to allow us to serve in the ranks of c mmisstoned 
serv ices and also as volunteers ? (Cheers ) I commend this resolut ion to > our acceptance 

JUf B C Chntterjti seconded the resolution and said — 

“Mr President, Brother-delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen —I consider it a very 
high and sacred privilege to be asked to second this resolution We are all asking ft r 
self government But is it not a fact, is it not an universally acknowledged fact that 
people who aspire to discharge the noble, full aud solemn responsibilities of selfgovern 
ment must have the capacity, the readiness and the willingness to bear arms in defence 
of their hearths and homes and that they must have the capacity to repel external 
aggression and maintain internal order ? Modern history accentuated by the recent hap- 
penings in Furope has proved beyond question that those who would be citizens of 
the Emp re must first be the soldiers of that Empire (Hear, hear ) Ladies and gentle 
men, in this resolution you are declaring that you recc^oise this paramount obligation 
that IS up jn you You declare that you are not guilty of the unspeakable meanness of 
merely wanting to enjoy the loaves and fishes of civil government behind the sh eld of 
the British Army and the British Navy, but you say that you Indians arc ready and arc 
anxious to 'ay down your luesi m the cause of the Empire of which you ask to be citi 
zens This is, gentlemen, the one fact of soperlative importance for all of us*io remein 
ber Th- heart, the soul, the y earning passion and aspiiation of y oxmg India are in thi;. 
resolution (Hear, hear) If there is one fact which distinguishes the India of today 
from the India of yesterday, it is, if I may say so without impertinence that while our 
countrymen of a generation or two ago conceived the noble ideal of living for the 
motherland their children and children’s children of todav are aflame with the holier 
aspiration of dying for the motherland (Cheers ) 

Ladies and Gentlemen — Let os all remember that fndia the new India, that y ou 
all aspire to build up and mean to build op, especialh an India that shall not only be 
worthy to live in, b it an India that shall be worthy to die for (Hear, hear) In this 
resolution you are telling your rulers to guide and train this new born aspiration ihi- 
desire and this longing into channels of legitimate fulfilmeot b\ making it first subserve 
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,h=„eedsof.rd,a,»d the,, of the En.p.«= of »h.ch Ind.a.a.part Lastly, I would hke 
to nieohan hete that .t has fallen to my lot to defend pnsoner, a number of pol.hca 
cases The conviction which has been borne in upon me in defending those cases is 

that the revolutionary propaganda in this country will disappear on the day this reso 
lotion IS translated into fact (hear hear) that the revolutionary recruiter will disappear 

before the recrinting sergeant or the King Emperor, on the day that the young men of 

India know that the.e is an honourable legitimate and manly way open to them of re- 
alism- the spirit of self consecration the spirit of service the spirit of self sacriBce and 
the d"esire to sacrifice as men and die as men as much as they desire to live as men 
which rules in the heart of every man With these words I commend the resolution to 
your earnest acceptance (Lheers ) 

Mr Ynsii/ Hussam JCkan^ppoTtcd the resolution m Urdu 

Tilt Hon Ml R B DoarittNathi^AxM further supported the resolution m 

Hindi 

The resolution was then put to vote and carriea unanimously 

VIII.— The Press Act 

Mr C P Rtmaswamt Atjar 'Madras) then mosed the resolution on the Press 
Act He said — 

Mr Presid-ntand friends— The resolution which has been entrusted to me 
runs as follows — 

This Congress places on record its strong conviction that the Press Act of 
1010 hat proved a menace In the liberty of tl e Indian Press and ha» hampered the 
leoitimate expression of healthy public opinion which is so essential to good administra- 
tion and in view of the wide and aibittaty powers conferred by the Act upon the 
Executive this Congress strongly urges the Government 'o repeal it 

Mr I resident and Erothei delegates — 1 do not propose to speak to you upon the 
I aspects ol the guestioo which are self evident The task has been done by that great 
SCCT of England Milton when he wrote his /I rewifirn in which he proclaimed the truth 

which could never be too often and too itgotously emphasised that an essential of good 

Government is to keep it tn touch with the goveined that its ear should be placed near 
the ttrnund so as to hear the rumblings of the populace It is the privilege ard doty -of 
.1,- r.oveioment to see that they act in consonance with popular hopes and aspirations 
What did Sii Rama do m the old days t Have yon not heard that he .ent out m the 
ht to see what the people said about the dail) act. of administration f Those were 
dlys before the prmtn.g press and you w.ll find that Raoul, a lays down that a rree ,»o 
nl of a good ruler ,s to keep .11 touch with popular sentiments everywhere It ,s there- 
fore o.iieres.ary for m- speaking before you to lay any spect.l emphasis upon the 
orcessity for -overnment to keep e« w.lh the public to see what the public is 

ihinkin' Half the mistakes, half the follies that the Government of India has com 
mitt d ‘are uoe to the fact that the Civil Service is not in touch with the people of this 

coonttv (hear lieatl and many of our aspirations are not properly heeded The iieces 
sit, formo*ingthe previous three resolutions is due to the fact that the Government 
and the people are unfortunately not feehng alike 00 many matters 

i^o far as ihe Pf«s. Actisconcenied the law relating to the Tress \n India has 
had a curious periodicity With the beginning of settled administration in Bengal 
came the Tress but then, as now, the Go%crnment or a few officials connected with the 
Gosernment thought that every attach upon them personally was an attack upon 
Government If you read the history of the Indian Tress from the year 1780 for 

ten years or so therewere several deportations and official censorship because some of 

the papers cnticised not offiaal acts but the doings of specific officers Some time 
later— about 1835— came iheemancipation of the Indian Tress, and for a long time 
the Indian Tress enjoved a liberty which It did not abuse in any manner I shall not 

deal with the history of the Press until 190S when the Newspaper Increment to Offences 
Act was passed Even m that Act, passed during a moment of crisis there are safe- 



guards and adequate preventives for thoughtless evccutue action which are absent in 
the latest Act of 1910 In the Act of 1908— there w a provwion that action should be The Press 

taken only on the initiative of a local government and provision was also made for 
app-als to the High Court Coming to the Act of jgio you kno v what has been Mr C. P 

happening of late The Act of 1910 has proved a serious menace as the resolution 
proclaims to the liberty of the Indian Press The giving of security the placing of a 
Press under oIHcial rigour and control i» the normal feature the rule rather than the 
exception and according to th“ recent judivial pronouncements that action is abso 
lotely uncontrolled You will find if you readtbe records of that case in which Mrs. 

Besant was concerned ^cheers} that a magistrate is a kind of — I will not say benevolent 
but — malevolent despot What he does is practically b^ond the pale of criticism or 
cavil in a court of law The High Court of Madras felt incumbent upon itself to pro 
Tiounce that tne magistrate purporting to act under the Press Act had outsripped ms 
limits and hts jurisdiction but their Lordships said that they were powerless to revise 
his order You will find reading that Act through that there are provisions of ingeni 
ous perversity which make It clear that the executive IS at 1 b-riy to work its will and 
pleasure on the Indian Press You will find that everything that a magistrate does 
IS beyond question I may recall to your minds the judgments in the case 

n which Sir Lawrence /enkins tried to express a seise of impotenc” at the vagaries 
of the executive in the working of the provision* of the Pros Act and he said that by 
construing section 4 of the Indian Pre«s Act, as it might conceivably be there is nothing 
on earth which cannot be brought within the meshes of the provisions of that -^ct by 
an ingenious and distorted mind In ihes- cases coming to the merits cf the case 
take the pro louncements of the judges themselves Three judges can and do differ on 
the interpretation of every sentence of a particular article and come to the conclusion 
that section 4 is applicable to one part or to another It is not possible for the layman 
to drtwtaivglo aoj rule of conduct out of the judgments and it makes the life of & 
journalist intolerable when he does not know how the caprice of a judge maj interpret 
any particular paragraph The real difficulty ts that the Press Act i» designedly framed 
to give a loophole to the caprice of any person who has the ordering and working out 
of the Act. In the course of the application of the Press it places the Iibertj and 
frc“dom of the journalist entirely in the hands of the magistrate 

It was said during the debate in the Imperial Legislative Council that warnings 
would be administered to a peccant journalist but u has been found by bitter expen 
* once that these provisions as to warnings were never 1 itended to ha e any operat on 
It was found in the case of Airs Besant that in a certain issue of her paper the question 
of the virtues and vices of Indian domestic servants was discussed and a letter was sent 
to her b> the Private Secretarj to H E the Governor and that letter was treated as 
a warning so as to begin the process of securities and forfeiture under the Press Act 
(Cnes of shame. J You will find that there arc ample safeguards so far a» the 
-executive are concerned but there are 00 safeguards so far as the individual i> con 
cerned and that is the nature of the Act which is daily and hourly menacing the 
liberty of a journalist in India. W e therefore call upoa the Gov'emment to repeal th“ 

Act U IS impossible to mend it Whether you take the provisioi as to se urit> or 
the absence of a n specific rule as to naming or as to the old pre» ci b*ing outsid* the 
Act or whether you take pronouncements — solemn pronouncem-nts — on anything con 
nected with the Act j ou will find a medley of inconsistencies and sen’'! of broke i 
pledges words and promises That has been the history of the Act. The path of the 
Press \ct has been strewn with broken promises and the working of the Act is fraught 
with the utmost and incalculable consequences in thedireclion of mischief If the Act i< 
allowed to be adm nistered as today the Indian Press is not safe and when I sa/ it it 
means that the Government too 1* not safe because it must be rccognu»d that to the 
extent to which there is a free and independent Press as a proper index of popular 
feeling winch can keep the Government informed of the true wtsh-s a id asp rations of 
th“ people of tb“ country to that extent alone is the Government likely to act rightly 
and fulfil ih"* proper duties ot Goverrment In so far therefore as this Act has proved 
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a serious roeancc to the liberty of the Indan Press and does not enable the Go\ern- 
ment to «ece>e to ejc with the governed in regard to matters affecting the administra- 
tion of the countrj orcscntofind out what people are trulj thinking to that extent 
«e ^ai tliat this Act is one which should no longer disgrace our statue book 

There IS one more matter in connection with the Press Act It will be remem 
bercd that c\en in relation to the appellate powers of the High Court, which are given in 
the Press Act a cunouslj narrow and distorted view has Been taKcn so as to make the 
High Court practicalK impotent not onl> in cases where a certain pierson has said 
things which maj or maj not come within the ambit of section 4 but even in cases 
where Magistrates who are under the jurisdiction of the High Court have gone mam 
fc'th wrong Does the I-,egislature contemplate that it is a wise or proper thing to do- 
to tie evcrj aggrieved person under the Act to a suit, when speedj justice is what is 
dcsirifale’ hen a p*rson has to go to the IIiJi Court with a suit in connection with 
even proceeding under the Act, the situation is absolutely intolerable and the onlj 
rcmedj is not to mend the Act but to end jt The resolution before >ou is to call 
upon jou to demand that the Press Act which is a menace to the Government and tl e 
governed should be done awaj with ’ 1 Loud applause ) 


Mr li (. 
Ptarthvn 


//r Z? G /Vinf/;<iM (Bombay), to seconding the proposition, said — Mr Presi 
dent Brother del^ates Ladies and Gentlemen — I feel that it is imposiible in a shoi t 
five nmutes speech to give adequate expression to my views and sentiments on 
the Press Act which 1 believe I can ju$tl> charactente as cxtremelj obnoxious You 
will see from the wording of the resolution that this Act has been described in the reso 
lutiun as having proved a menace to the libert) of the Press in India 1 go further and 
maintain chat not onlj has it proved a menace to the hbertj of the Press in India but 
It has as a matter of fact, depnved the Indian 1 ress entirely of the freedom which it 
eiijojed until l9to when this Act was enacted In this view I am supported bj the 
memorable judgment delivered bj Sit Lawrence Jenkins in the CcMiiirrfe case and 
recenllj bv the Chief Justice of the Madras High Court in the case of New In'^ia con 
ducted b) that great and gifted lad), Mrs Besant (Cheers ) Both these eminent judges 
haveexphsit) observed in their judgment that tne Press Act has virtuallj deprived the 
Indian Press of itn freedom so much so indeed that Sir Law lence Jenkins said that if this 
Act were to be enforced with ail the rigour w ith which, if the Gov ernmcni desired to enforce 
It It could be enforced cien standard literature would come under the operation of the 
Act and would be entirel). as it were, killed That is what Sir Lawrence Jenkins said 
m his judgment ^ou will further obverve that reference is made in the resolution to 
the arbitrar) power which are vested b) the Act m the executive Those two cases to 


which 1 have alluded just now clcarl) prove, how arbirtary and how absolute are the 
powers with which the executive arc invested In fact, what doe* the Act say ? The Act 
sajb ihal if a part) is aggrieved under the Act it might go to the High Court it mhlit 
make an application to that Court, The r\ct further saj 5 Jet the application be entertained 
let notice be issued to theothcr side rr , the Governmciii not only that but let the learn 


etl judges give a patient hearing to the arguments that might be advanced by the learncil 
counsel cn behalf of the applicant Not only that but here and there learned judges mmhi 
l«Jt in expressions showing some sjmpath) with the injustice done to the applicant 
But ther the Act saj s to the highest judicial tnbunal “Mind >ou, after all these formalities 
have been gone through the onlj power with which >011 are invested is to reject theap 
plication “ That 1* 1 submit, the 1 ress Act in a nutshell Now. J *v) , is it good, is it q«i e 
worth) wfthe enlightened British administration that this piece oflegislvtion so’arbitrarv 
unjo t and so obioxious should be maintained on the smutc"* book for any Icn-th 
ofiiner fn 1^5 « hen freedom was given to the I ndun Ircss. the jxjhcy of freedtm 
was adcpietJ delibcra-cl) b> the then Government. Povsiblj some ofjou ni^ht have 
read the nii utc of Sir Ti,cma« Munro against a free 1 ress m India. That minute was 
Utfore the Government. All otl cr views expressed bj other publicists and statesmen at the 

tine were before Uh: Goverrment of India, and the Government of India debberateU 

ado, -d u e jol.c) that tl e Press in Irdia was to be a free Press and was not to be sub 
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jected to harassing lestnctions , and be it said to the credit o< the British Government 
that this, enlightened policy of freedom was on the whole followed uniil this Act of 
1910 was enacted Nou, I ask the Government, are jou going to make a departure from 
this time honoured and statesmanlike pohcy ana keep this obnoxious piece of legisla- 
tion permanently on the statute book? I appeal to the Government and say 'Ifjou 
do It you would be univorth) of the enlightened, liberal and progressive traditions of 
British rule in this country.’ 1 therefore urge on His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
that the sooner be removes the Press Act from the statute book the better it will be 
You probably know that His Excelfencj is going shortly t > receive a deputation of 
the Indian Press Association May 1 appeal to his Excellency to give an assurance 
to that deputation that the Press Act would be repealed at the earliest possible 
opportunity’ If he does it and if be restores freedom to the Press in India — that 
freedom whtcl the Indian Press enjoyed till 1910, on the whole to the benefit of Bri- 
tish rule and to the progress of this country, — his name will be enshrined in the grateful 
recollections of the people of this country, just as the names of Metcalfe and Lord 
Ripon the Righteous are enshrined in the hearts of the Indian people With these 
words I beg to second the resolution (Cheers) 

Mr Sadhti Ganapathi Pantalu (Madras), in supporting the resoultion, said — 

'Mr President, Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The enemy to the hi 

British Empire is not the German whom, you will see the united armies of Britain and 
Britain’s allies and Britain s constituent parts of the Empire will foil in a few days 
The enemy to the British Empire in India is not the educated Indian, because his 
destinies are intertwined with the destinies of Britain The enemy of British rule 
in India is not the anarchist , arm the Irdians and he will cease to exist. But the 
enemy to British rule »v India, the enemy to the permanence of Hntish connection with 
this land, i» he who wants to ga^' the Press May I put it to you that in the year 
1858 the British nation took upon itself the responsibility of ruling over this vast 
continent, its wonderful peoples with iheit dirferent languages and different creeds, 
and they pledged themselves to a free and uncontrolled Press, free in the sense 
that they could give e\pressiou to views of whatever colour or whatever complexion, 
and uncontrolled in the sense that they would be controlled only by the general 
laws of the country In the gracious Proclamation of Queen Victoria it is said 
'In their contentment shall be our strength’ Friends, in what does contentment 
ctttsiit? }s tt in hsrins oif}} snnii)gh Znc>oihs. 9 ars^i<ss he<d ■snrS’SiiVf 

That too IS denied to us, because under the working of the Arms Act the little 
that we possess is taken away We are not even permitted to speak out Children 
have got only one weapon and that is crying We unarmed people are no better 
than children Shall we be deprived of the right and privilege to cry’ Where 
shall be cry except in the Press ’ If the Press is to be subjected to the manifold 
difficulties and obnoxious conditions to which it is now subjected, as you have seen, 
can we say that the people of this country can make their voices heard? In 
our esteemed Presidents address you were told that with the Western institutions 
also came the Press It is perfectly true that prior to British rule in India, public 
opinion, growing, healthy public opinion, was making itself heard and felt in the 
Councils of the Empire m a thousand ways Now, when the seat of authority is in 
England, when the King there is ruling us through his ageots and between those agents 
and ourselves there are differences and quarrels, how can we make ourselves heard in the 
Councils of the Empire except by having a free and uncontrolled Press ? Gentlemen, it 
appears to me that not alone for our purposes but also for purposes of Government it 
would be necessary that thev should know what we are feeling I come from the 
southernmost district of the southernmost Presidenqr of this land There the District 
Magistrate is under the impression that everything is all right, — there are very few who 
have enrolled themselves as members of the Home Rule League —but I venture to think, 
that there cannot be a greater mistake In that District live a number of people who 
will far outnumber the number of Home Rulers in any olherdistnct, but they dare not 
speak out I happen to be the President of the District Congress Committee and the 
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iMo'uicn a senous meancc to the liberty of the Indian Press and does not enable the Go«n»- 

ment to «ec e) c to ej c with the covemed in regard to matters affecting administra- 

tion of the countr\ or eien to find out what people are trul> thinking, to that e\tent 
•Jt.C K wevai thit tMs Aci ts one whtch shoahi ao hf}scr<}/sgrace our stali/e book 
ttians'iniv 

Ayat There IS one more matter in connection with the Press Act It will be remem* 

bered that e\en in relation to the appellate powers of the High Court, which are gnen in 
the Press Act, a curiouslj narroK and distorted » leir has been taken, so as to make the 
High Court practicallj impotent not onl> in cases where a certain person has «atd 
things which ma> or tna\ not come within the ambit of section 4, but e%cn incases 
where Magistrates who are under the jurisdiction of the High Court ha\e gone mani 
fc'tU wrong Docs the Legislature contemplate that it is a wise or proper thing to do 
to tic e\Tr) aggrieved person under the Act to a smi, when speedj justice is what is 
desir-ible’ When a person has to go to the High Court with a suit in connection with 
e\er\ proceeding under the Act. the situation is absolutelj mtolerablc andtheonJj 
remed) is not to mend the Act but to end it The resolution before jou is to call 
upon jou to demand that the Press Act which is a menace to the Government and the 
governed should be doneawaj with * (Loud applauve) 
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Mr U G (Bombay) in seconding the proposition, said —“Mr Prtsi 

dent Brother delegates Ladies and Gentlemen — 1 feel that it is impossible 111 a short 
five nirules' speech to give adequate expression to m> views and secitiments on 
the Press Act which I believe, I can justly characterize a« extremely obnoxious Vou 
Will ''Ce from the wording of the resolution that this Act has been described in the reso 
lutiun as having proved a menace to the liberty of the Press in India I go further and 
maintain tliat rot only has it proved a menace to the liberty of the Press in India but 
Uha« as a matter of fact, deprived the Indian Press entirely of the freedom which it 
enjoved until igio when this Act was enacted In this view 1 am sup|>orted by the 
memorable judgment delivered by Sir Lawrence Jenkins m the esse and 

recertly b\ the Chief Justice of the Madras High Court in the case of Mtto con- 
ducted bv that great and gifted lady, Mrs Uesant (Cheers) Both these eminent judges 
have exphcity ob'crved in their judgment that the Press Act has virtually deprived the 
Indian Press of ilv freedom so much so indeed that Sir Lawience Jenkins said that if this 
Act were to be enforced vrilh all the rigour with winch, if the Government desired to enforce 
It ji could be enforced, even standard literature would come under the O{>eration of the 
Act ard would be entirely as it were, killed That is what Sir Lawrence Jenkins said 
in his judgment You will further observe that reference is made in the resolution to 


the arbitrary povrer which arc vested by the Act in the executive Tliose two cases to 
which 1 have alluded jnst nowr clearly prove, how arbirtary and how absolute arc the 
powers nth which Jhecaccoljvcarc invested In fact, uhat does the Act say f The Act 
says ihat if a part) is aggrieved under the Act it might go to the High Court , it mml.t 
make an application to that Court. The Act further say s let the application be entertained 
let n< lice be issued to il c other side iir.,lhe Governmem, not only that but let the learn' 


ed judges give a patient hcanng to the argumenU that might be advanced by the learned 
tounjtl in of 1I.C ,pp .rant, Sntcnly th« but here anrl there leirrretl jurteej rrri-trt 
leiltncxprersturie.howtngwrrre *)mi>,th> »tth the tnjuiltcc tltrnc to the appltcant 
llu- ther the r\tt aa) a to the htnbejt Jorlrciat trihunat -Mrrrri )e>o, after-all Ibeae frrrmairtrei 
hare beer cone Ihrouch lire onl, poaee nrih erhich j-ou arc rniesled ri to reject the ar- 
pticahon ’ That tr, I aahmtt, the I tea, Ac, irt a rrulrhclt rSow, I a.j , 1, ,r „ ,r ^ 
nrallii r f tia: enirjhterrej Urtltih arlmrni«ta<rort, that thri piece ofle-rrlaitoi, so arbilraij 
K. enjt I ant .o ohnoeiou., ,>m'd he maiirlained on the suture hook foV ans len-tl’ 
rflnne- to It. JJ, arhen rieeAcio oraa cisen lo the Irrrtian I reaa, the of frceiiom 

«ai ai!t|-e,l <!-lil<ia-el, hj Ine Ihen Goaeinneiit. I'oaaihl, lome of jou n|.|rt hare 
rearl the n,-ote < 1 bit Tt nua. a;,,,,.. . free 1 teas ,n Inrl.a TIaat ,a, 

bere^lhe Goaerrirterrt. AllotheearceepreaaeJ hj other puhl.cr.i. anrl atareanren at the 
true -ete before lire Kar.tt-reene of litdr^ and the Coternteent of Inrlr. rjehheralel) 
adop-t! '' M-O ,t, that tl e fre.a m ledia , aa to he a free Pre.a and raaa rot to he aub. 
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jected to harassing estnctions and be it said to the credit of the British Governojent 
that this enlightened -policy of freedom was on the whole followed until this Act of 
1910 was enacted No« I ask the Government are 3 ou going to make a departure from 
this time honoured and statesmanlike policy ano keep this obi oxious piece oflegisla 
tion permanently on the statute book? I appeal to the Government and say If j 011 
do It you would be unworth) of the enlightened liberal and progressive traditions of 
British rule in this country 1 therefore urge on His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
that the sooner he removes the Press Act from the statute book the belter it will be 
You probably know that His Excellency is going shortly 1 1 receive a deputation of 
the Indian Press Association May 1 appeal to his Excellency to give an assurance 
to that deputation that the Press Act would be repealed ai the earlipst possible 
opportunity? If he does it and if he restores freedom to the Press in India — that 
freedom whicl the Indian Press enjoyed till 1910 on the whole to the benefit of Bn 
tish rule and to the progress of this country, — his name will be enshrined in the grateful 
recollections of the people of this country just as the names of Metcalfe and Lord 
Ripon the Righteous are enshrined in the hearts of the Indian people With these 
words I beg to second the resol ition (Cheers) 

Mr Sadhu Ganapalhi Pantaln (Madras) in supporting the resoultion said — 

Mr President Brotl er delegates Ladies and Gentlemen — The enemy to the 
British Empire is not the German whom you mil see the united armies of Britain and 
Britain s allies and Britain s constituent parts of the Empire mil foil in a few days 
The enemy to the British Empire in India is not the educated Indian because bis 
destinies are intertwined \ ith the destinies of Britain The enemy of British rule 
in India is not the anarchist arm the Indians and be will cease to exist But the 
enemy to British rule 1 1 India the enemy to the permanence of British connection with 
this land is he who wants to gag the Press May 1 put it to y ou that in the year 
18^8 the British nation took uyon itself the responsibility of ruling over this vast 
continent its wonderful peoples with their different languages and di^eient creeds 
and they pledged themselves to a free and uncontrolled Press free m the sense 
that they could give expressio to views of whatever colour or whatever complexion 
and uncontrolled in the sense that they would be controlled only by the general 
laws of the country In the gracious Proclamation of Queen Victoria it is said 
In their contentment shall be our strength Friends m what does contentment 
consist ? Is It in having only enough to clothe ourselves with and feed ourselves with ? 
That too IS denied to us because under the working of the Arms Act the little 
that we possess is taken away We are not even permitted to speak out Children 
have got only one weapon and that is crying We unarmed people are no better 
than children Shall vve be deprived of the right and privilege to cry » Where 
shall be cry except in the Press? If the Press is to be subjected to the manifold 
difficulties and obnoxiois conditions to whch it is now subjected as you have seen 
can vve say that the people of this country can make tl eir voices heard? In 
our esteemed Presidents address jou were told that with the Western institutions 
also came the Press It is perfectly true that prior to Bntish rule in Ind a public 
opinion growing healthy public opinion was making itself heard and felt in the 
Councils of the Empire in a thousand ways Now when the seat of authority is in 
England when the King there is rul ng us through hts agents and between those agents 
and ourselves there axe differences and quarrels how can vve make ourselves heard in the 
Co incils of the Empire except by having a free and uncontrolled Press ? Gentlemen it 
appears to me that not alone for our purposes but also for purposes of Government it 
would be necessary that they should know what we are feeling 1 come from the 
southernmost district of the southernmost Presidency of this land There the District 
Magistrate is under the impression that everything is all right — there are very few who 
have enrolled themselves as members of the Home Rule League — but I venture to think 
that there cannot be a greater mistake In that District live a number of people who 
will far outnumber the number of Home Rulers in any other district but they dare not 
speak out I happen to be the Pres dent of thcDisUict Congress Committee and the 
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alleged exjslence of these reasons at the present day Very well, then that is point 
No I — that the reasons for the existence of the Act either never existed or have 
disappeared 

Two other points that 1 want to put before you are these The first one is that 
the safeguards that were promised-»the promiscb that were solemnly made in the 
Imperial Legislative Council — have not been kept and tlie safeguards do not exist VVe 
were rpost solemnly assured that there were such safeguards— appeal to the High 
Courts etc — as would effectually prevent any sort of arbitrary treatment of the Press 
under this Act We have the deliberate judgments of two High Courts of the country 
that those safeguards are really entirely illusory One of the fears expressed by the 
non official membe-s of the Council at the time of the passing of the Act — that it 
would put a fresh weapon of repression m the hands of the police — was a well grounded 
fear because the police possess so many extraordinary powers in this country that it 
must always be a matter of great care and caution before you put into their hands 
any fresh weapon But in reply to that Sir Herbert Risley or some one on behalf of the 
Go\ernment of India promised us that the police would not come in at any step m 
the admiyistration of the AcL Ladies and Gentlemen I say — I am prepared to justify 
It — I say from this platform that the police come in at every step in the administration 
of the Act (Cries of ‘shame’) The whole question of the respectability, if 1 may put 
It so of the proprietors of a newspaper, or the proprietors of a Press, rests in th" hands of 
the Criminal Investigation Department (Cries of shame ’) And it is unnecessary for me, 
speaking ‘o an audience of this character, to elaborate what that means to the character 
of any man in this country Those two solemn proenses, I say emphatically and 
deliberately, have been broken by the administration Solemn promises made on behalf 
of the Government have been broken and are being broken in the operation of the Act 
from day to day and from week to week I ask whether we are to regard the solemn 
promises made on behalf of the Government as absolutely nothing That is"* the 
second point which 1 want to put before you 

The third point the unfair manner in which ^ihis Act is being adminiateced 
as between certain classes of journals Anglo Indian papers in this country, with one 
exception are allowed to write as they like any sort o' villification of the people of 
this country (Cries of ‘ shame ) They are allowed to use any sort of language bring 
ing the people of this country into hatred and contempt of the Empire and nothing is 
•done (Cries of ‘shame’) But we know and it is not necessary for me to enlarge 
upon what happens to the Indian journals that indulge in an) sort of criticism of the 
behaviour of either race inhabiting this country I will just give you one instance of 
the hundreds I could give in order that you may realize the contrast between the treatment 
of these two classes of journals m India Mrs Besant (cheers) in her paper Aew /mfta 
IS not allowed to agitate the case of the Indian people tn regard to the question of 
reserved compartments for Europeans and Eurasians (Cries of shame') but an Anglo 
Indian paper published in Bombay is allowed to publish an article, without a word 
-of remonstrance from the Government advocating the use of physical violence as an 
ordinary factor in the treatment of Indian labour (Cnes of shame') Ladies and 
Gentlemen that is a pretty bad example of the way in which this Act is administered and 
1 can assure you it is not the worst case I have only given it to you because it came 
lo my mind at the moment 1 could give you in addition to that many instances of the 
way in which perfectly honestly conducted neivspapers, perfectly lionest, perfectly 
Joyal publications, have been suppressed and have been wiped out of existence under 
the operation of this Act, either for some unknown reason — reasons not given out by the 
Government — or because they have published some sort of cnticism that has been found 
inconvenient — not by the Government but by the local District Officer in whose hands 
the administration of the Act lies in the first instance There again we have a great 
contra«t m the treatment of one kind of publication and in the treatment of another 
And if I may be allowed to just detain you a minute longer, I will give you another 
instance of-that (Cries of Goon’) In Bombay, about a ) ear or perhaps two years 
^ago a very talented Gujerati novelist published a novel tn which, in the scheme of the 
i6 
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Ff%ol« on Secretary of he Dutnet Association, and our polilical leaders in Madras find fault with 
TriVfM* US and say that we are not able to show an> work How can we? \Vc cannot, we haw 
Aci^” got to hse before the magistrates and the police Tl e higher grade magistrates arc one 
Ml s Oana with higher police authorities between whom and them there is only a kind of domestic 
pathi relatiorship if I ma> saj sol You will see that magistrates depend for their promotion 
on the goodwill of the head constable Under these conditions do > ou think it possible 
in a district like the one from which I come for people to come out openly and speak 
out openly what they feel ? It is necessary therefore that the Press should be enabled 
to give sent to opinions of all shades and grades so that wre might be heard if not in the 
district at least elsewhere B) that means we will make our own people and the officers 
about us feel that there is a public opinion elsewhere wihich keeps them under control 
and their vagaries will be checked and public work will be possible ] think there are 
also other places situated as m> own distnet If in other districts you want to organize 
work for the Congress it is necessary for you to see that with the only organ left to us 
for speaking out openl> this Press Act is abolished altogether ’ 


Mi Dun Hr /Juki / (Punjab; supported the resolution further in Urdu 

Ctand 

jj ^Jr h G Ilormutan (Bombay in further supporting the resolution said — 

Mnmiman „ Presi lent Brother-delegates Ladies and Gentlemen —I take it that it is 

not necessary to offer in this great Congress representing the people of India any 
argument on behalf of the principle of a free Press And I take it therefore that the 
people of India are against any sort of Act or measure which in anv way infringes that 
principle and which deprives the Press m any degree of its freedom of e\pressioii 
Therefore after the speeches that >ou have already listened to J only propose to pul 
before >ou as a working journalist and as the President of the Press Association of 
India a few facts with regard to the reasons or alleged reasons for which this Act is 
retained on the statute book and a few facts in regard to the wa> m which this Act is 
being administered 


We know that when this Act was brought before the Imperial Legislative 
Council the reason for its enactment given to the Council, given to the counts) , was the 
exist-flce chiefly m Bengal of a phase of revolutionary activity which the Government 
had confessed itself unable to cope with (Hear hear ) I adies and Gentlemen that was 
the reason for the enactment of this measure. I have followed the history of this Act 
since Its very inception and I am one of those who maintained at the lime and 1 mam 
tain U now that that reason for the enactment of this measure did not even exist at the 
time It was enacted (ncar,hear) I tell you why Because the phase of revolutionary 
actfvjty which It was enacted lodca! with — the existence of a certain class of news 
l>ap»rs which were supposed to be and were no doubt conducting sed tious agitation by 
viled means— that particular class of papers had already I tliink I may safely say, 
ceased to exist partly by the operations of the ordinar> laws of human nature by the 
operation of the economic factors of business b> which you cannot attempt to keep up a 
suppl) If thert is no demand and partly because the ordinar) law of the land had 
alfcad) extinguished the chief exponents of that particular phase of journalism in 
Bengal 1 think the Bengal delcg-tes here wiU bear me out when I xaj that papers 
l,ker>«</r t/nruruw and others had already come to grief by th- prosecutions brought 
against them under the ordinary clauses of the Indian Penal Code Therefore I mam 
tain that wh^n this Act was passed it was unnecessary for the purjios- which were put 
forward as the joslifcalion of its enactm-ni and U was passed really for very diflercnt 
reasons— not to suppress real revolutionary activity m the 1 ress but m order to put into 
the han Is of the executive a convenient weapon for repressing mconscnicnt criticisms 
which they could not bring under the operation of the clau«es of the 1 enal Code. 
(Ch-ers.) Well then La Iiesand Gentlemen if the justification that was put forward did 
not exist at th- time, very much less does it exist now And I say dclibcratelv on this 
patform Hat 1 d'fy tf>- Government of Ind a or any provncial Government m this 
,eurtryto!a> b-fere tl- country any K«t of a reasoneij case justification of the 
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alleged existence of these reasons at the present day Very well, then that ts point Resolution 
No I — that the reasons for the existence of the Act either never existed or have The Press 
disappeared Act. 

Two other points that t want to put before you are these The first one is that Mr B G 
the safeguards that were promised— -the promise^ that were solemnly made in the Womnnan. 
Imperial L^islative Council — have not been kept and the safeguards do not exist We 
were most solemnly assured that there were such safeguards — appeal to the High 
Courts, etc — as v/ould effectually prevent any sort of arbitrary treatment of the Press 
under tins Act We have the deliberate judgments of two High Courts of the country 
that those safeguards are really entirely iltusocy Oue of the fears expressed by the 
■non official membe's of the Council at the time of the passing of the Act— that it 
■v/ould put a fresh weapon of repression m the handi of the police — was a well grounded 
fear because the police possess so many extraordinary powers m this country that it 
must always be a matter of great care and caution before you put into their hands 
any fresh weapon But in reply to that Sir Herbert Rislcy or some one on behalf of the 
Government of India promised us that the police would not come m at any step m 
the admipistration of the Act Ladies and Gentlemen, I say — I am prepared to justify 
it — 1 say from this platform that the police come in at every step in the administration 
of the Act (Cries of ‘shame ' ) The whole question of the respectability, if I may put 
It so of the proprietors of a newapaper, or the proprietors of a Press, rests in th- hands of 
the Criminal Investigation Department (Cries of* shame ) And it is unnecessary forme, 
speaking ‘o an audience of this character, to elaborate what that means to the character 
of any man m this country Those two solemn promises I say emphatically and 
deliberately, have been broken by the administration Solemn promises made on behalf 
of the Government have been broken and are being broken in the operation of the Act 
from day to day and from week to week I ask whether we are to regard the solemn 
pTotnises made on behalf of vbe Govettwnewt absolutely nothing That va* the 
second point which I want to put before you 

The third point IS the unfair manner in which, this Act is being administered 
as between certain classes of journals Anglo Indian papers m this country, with one 
exception are allowed to write as they like any sort o'* villification of the people of 
this country (Cries of ‘ shame ’) They are allowed to use any sort of language bring 
ing the people of this country into hatted and contempt of the Empire and nothing ts 
■done (Cries of ‘shame’) But we know, and it is not necessary for me to enlarge 
upon what happens to the Indian journals that indulge m anj sort of criticism of the 
behaviour of either race inhabiting this country I will just give you one instance of 
the hundreds I could give in order that you may realize the contrast between the treatment 
of these two classes of journals in India Airs Besant (cheers} in her paper iVrio /nolia 
ts not allowed to agitate the case of the Indian people in regard to the question of 
reserved compartments for Europeans and Eurasians (Cnes of * shame J but an Anglo 
Indian paper published in Bombay is allowed to publish an article, without a word 
of remonstrance from the Government, advocating the use of physical violence as an 
ordinary factor in the treatment of Indian labour (Cries of shame ) Ladies and 
Gentlemen that is a pretty bad example of the way in which this Act is administered and 
I can assure you it is not the worst case I have only given it to you because it came 
to my mind at the moment 1 could give you in addition to that many instances of the 
way m which perfectly honestly conducted iiewspap“rs, perfectly honest perfectly 
Joyal publications have been suppressed and have been wiped out of existence under 
the operation of this Act, either for some unknown reason — reasons not given out by the 
Government — or because they have published some sort of criticism that has been found 
inconvenient — not by the Government but by the local District Officer in whose bands 
the administration of the Act lies in the first instance There again, we have a great 
contract in the treatment of one kind of publication and in the treatment of another 
And, if I may be allowed to just detain you a minute longer, I will give you another 
instance of-that (Cnes of Go on ’ ) In Bombay, about a j ear or perhaps two years 
^ago a very talented Gujerati novelist published a novel sn which, in the scheme of the 
i6 
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novel there was the character of ao Indian returned from Europe who attempted— 1 
think I am giving the correct version — to introduce into his community all sorts -of 
western culture which they did not want In the course of the novel, various characters 
indulged in a good deal of criticism of western ways of living and western ways of think 

ifjrr Tliat noiel I do not know whether it was on that account — was suppre vsed, and 

I thinl we may fairly presume that it was suppressed not because the writer expressed 
his opinions bi t because certain characters m his book expressed the opinions that 
Western culture was not desirable in an oriental land (Cries of shame ) Today 
at the present moment there is appearing in certain Anglo Indian journals a serial story 
a novel written by an Englishman written by a member of the Educational Service 
of Bombay the whole tone of which from beginning to end is if not a vilification 
of the people of this country of such a nature as to imbue the readers ignorant readers, 
with hatred and contenlpt of the people of this country (Cries of Shame) Ladle‘s 
and Gentlemen the one book is promptly suppressed and the other is enjoying a 
a flourishing existence in the cohimns ol European journals in this country (Cri-s of 
‘ shame ) 

Ladies and Geotlemer apart from the general principle of the freedom of the 
Press these are the reasons for which we ask for the repeal of the Press Act — first of all 
because the reasons which verc put forward at the time it was passed to justify it did 
not CMSt and do rot exist now secondly because the promises that were made in regard 
to the safeguards m the Act have been broken and thirdly because it is demonstrably 
being administered m an unfair and invidious way as between one class of journals and 
another as between one race and another Ladies and Gentlemen if I have said enough 
to justify us in asking the Government of India to repeal this iniquitous Act if I have 
done that I am satisfied (I oud Applause.) 

Mr Shatk Fta Ah further supported the resolution is Urdu 

The resolution was then put to the Congress and earned unanimously 


Re«oiutcn tX^iodeotured Labour. 

Indentured M A Gandhi (Bombay) who was recei ed with loud cheers and amidst 

* cries of Hindi Hindi’ said — 

Mr M K 

Cindl Mr President Brother delegates Ladies and Gentlemen —1 notice that there 

IS an appeal made to me by my Tamil brethren that I should speak to them in Eng 
hsh and I am going partly to accede to their importunity but I want to make an appeal 
in return that during the next yeir if they do not learn the lingua franca which I know 
will be the lingua franca (Hear hear) when A traraj is granted to the whole oF India if 
you do rtot do so during the ensuing year you will do so at your peril so far a* I am 
concerne 1 (Cheers ) I shall read the resolution in English which 1 propose to read 
afterwards in Hi dials© The resolution runs as follows — 


(a) This Congress strongly urges that indentured emigratio » should b“ stopped 
b) prohibiting the reenntment of si cU labour within the ensuing > ear 
In the opinion of this Congress it is highly desirable that at least one 
representative Indian selected alter consultation with associations voicin" 
Indian public opinion be appointed by the Government of India to take 
part m the forthcoming inter departmental Conference to be held in 
London for the conside atton of this question 
(c) Tins Congress earnestly requests that the reports of Mr Marjonbanks and 
Hon ble Mr Thambi Marakkyar and of the inter departmental committee 
be published for general information and discussion before any action 
IS taken thereupon 


The pressmen and the delegates who have copies of the resolution with them 
will kindU note tha^ there is a verbal alteration m clause (a) that instead of the word 
“ during the resolution will read within It is made at the instance of a friend wher 
be afraid that the Government might consider that we would be satisfied indentured 
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emigration was suspended during the ensuing >ear whereas our meaning is that it should 
beabohshed for ever In clause (ili) also you mil note that there is an addition of the 
word *• Indian before the words pnbhc opinion 

Mr Gandhi read the resol ition n Hmdi and explained the object of the 
resolution 

The Hon Mr M Ramachanira Aoo (Madras) in seconding the resolution 
said — Mr President Brother-delegates Ladies and Gentlemen — The subject of this 
resolutio i has come before this Congress year after > ear for the last tei or twelve jears 
and the main features of the subject are already before you and are quite fam liar to yo i 
It seems to me therefore quite unnecessary on my part to attempt to give to you a 
detailed history of this subject The mover of this resolution Mr Gandhi and Air 
Polak have come year after year and have explained the position in South Africa and 
have eloquenfly urged b“fore this assembly the abolicioi of the indentured system 
Mr Gandhi has without inv arms or any weapons for which so many eloquent 
appeals have been made today solved the problem by tli* passive resistencc movement 
which he has inaugurated in South Afnca for a aettlement of this question In conse 
quence of their labours the late Mr Gokhale viaited that cou itry and ii our Inperial 
Legislative Council pleaded very eloquently for the abolition of the indenture system 
There was another debate in r9I'» and m consequence of those representations a com 
mittee was appointed winch i» knovn as the McN II and Chimania] Committee 
and the facts elicited by that Committee arc already before the country The whole 
question has been e*ramined from the political social and economic aspects and the 
recent system of indenture has been condemned by that Committee and by th» whole 
body of public opinion in this country as a great stain on the national honour and 
national respect of India ft seems to me therefore absolutely u inecessary to attempt 
within the short time at my disposal an exhaustive rcviev of ims question On all 
accounts it has been found that this system has produced soc al and moral degradation 
and has no benefit whatever from the economic s andpomt The political aspects of 
the question ate already before you and as I have said the whole question has bee v 
revie ved very recently and His Excellency Lord Hardinges Government issued a reso 
lution promising the abolition of the indentlire system Therefore the question has 
been solved but quite recently it has been found that a set back or step backwards was 
about to be taken and that an alternative scheme after the aboltioi is finally sane 
l oned is contemplated and it is the purpose of this resolution to express on behalf 
of this great Congress that »e regard the system as a great stain on our self respect as 
undesirable from every point of view and that there rs no half way before this is 
wholly wiped out The whole system must be abolished at once and for ever and that 
IS the purpose of the first part of the resolutio i 

Ladies and Gentlemen you are all aware that it is proposed tohaie ai inerde 
partmental Conference sometime next year and we have beei assured that there would 
be representatives from India VVe are all aware that on the constitutio i or compos tioi> 
of this inter departmental Conference will depend a gre«t deal of the success or otherwise 
of the Conference It has been suggested that ive Induis cannot enter into tne 
feel ngs of the colonials who will be in the Imperial Co ifercnce and it was urged that 
either commercial men or retired officers of the tndtan Civil Service should represent 
our views It is the purpose of the second part of the reso uiio i to enter an emphatic 
protest against any mistake of that kind being perperated You are all a vare that it is 
our object that the Indian standpoint should be fairly represented at th s Conference 
And we therefore urge that representative Indians ii coisuitation with chief political 
associations i i the country should be selected and sent to the Imperial Conference. This- 
indenture question has already suffered from being looked at purely from the standpoint 
of the colonies The standpoint of India isentirely different and it ca i only be represent 
ed effectively by Indian repfesentatn.es who command public confidence m this country 
and who can be selected onl) in consultation with Indian public bodies 

The third part of the resolution is intended to secure the publication of two- 
reports one of these is m connection with the enquiry which is now proceeding m 
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fe«soIuton southern India It ha^ been found there,aod it has teen official/ admitted m Southern 
‘iJdMtured unindentured system or free emigration has more evils than the indenture 

Laliour system, and that there is the same cbieaneiy, the same fraud, the immorality and the same 
Ttiehon. social degradation, and the Government was forced to appoint a committee to enquire 
■Mr M jnto this question Jt is not within our province to secure a suitable constitution of these 

dra Rao committees Local Governments ought to deal with them from their own standpoint 

But we can at least know what their conclusions are, and it has happened more than 
once that these reports ate disposed of and finally dealt with without public opinion 
being ascertained on the reports of the Conferences and on the reports of special com 
mittees It is therefore for the e reasons that the third clause has been inserted in the 
resolution 1 , therefore, commend the resolution for your acceptance ’ (Cheers ) 

The resolution was put to vote and earned unanimously 

Ke.oiui,™ X — Iniliaiis in tie Colonies, 

Int^aiisin S L /’o/ai (South Africa), who received a great ovation, said — * 

theColonits ' 51? President, Brotlier delegates, Ladiesand Gentlemen, — The resolution that I 

Mr H S L ^fti asked to propose reads as follows — 

* That this Congress reiterattng the resolutions passed at the previous sessions of 

the Congress on the subject of the treatment and status of British Indians in the 
self governing Dominions and the Crown Colonies of the Empire, once more places 
on record the ever growing sense of dissatisfaction at the continued ill treatment of 
Indian settlers in those Dominions and Colonies and expresses the earnest hope that, 
as a result of the growing feeling of cohesion among the constituent parts of the Empire 
due to the present world wide war, the statesmen and people of Greater Britain will 
take a more liberal and Imperial view of the status of the Indian settlers in those parts 
Ladies and Gentlemen, when, in 1910 India prohibited the further recruitment 
of indentured labour for the province of Natal m South Africa, a new chapter in the 
relations of India and the Dominions and the Crown Colonies was opened , and the page 
was formally turned when, at the Congress at Calcutta in 191 1, I had the privilege pf an- 
nouncing Mr Gokhale s approaching visit to South Africa That visit had an enormous 
influence upon the condition of affairs there Mr Cokhalessown wonderful personality 
made an immeo»e impression upon the minds of a large number of broad minded and 
public spirited men in South Africa, and even among the unlearned he was described as 
the Coohe King’ (LaughVer) Ladies and Gentlemen, you will understand that for the 
first time It was realised by a Urge number of people in South Africa that India did 
not produce coolies alone but that it could produce if necessary, a king (Cheers ) 
Mr Gokhales influence did not disappear after his departure from South Africa, 
for even when in the dark days of 1913, the Indian community passed through a 
period of trial and tribulation such as bad hitherto been unknown, there were still Urge 
numbers of Europeans in Soat^ Africa who deplored what was being done ir the name 
of South Africa and who either publicly or privately denounced it And it was made 
possible by that visit for the settlement of 19I4 to be effected — a settlement that is today 
in existence — and that laid down the lines upon which the Indian community of South 
Africa was to progress and not only that, but the mam relations between India and the 
Dominions 1 he two pnnapal points that were settled by that agreement of 1914 
were (i) that in a British Dominion there should not be direct racial legislation, and 
(2) that in all matters vitally affecting the interests of the Indian community, that 

community should be consulted In some way or another Now, since the war the 

settlement prctically coincided with the war— since the war, the South African Indian 
community has felt bound by a kind of self denying ordinance not to press on the 
attention of the Union Government certain outstanding matters that were not made 
the subject of the settlement for the settlement could not possibly settle every conceiv- 
able oufstandiDg dispute, and among these outstanding points, for example is the 
prohibition of Indians m the Transvaal to own fixed property in their own names I 
mention this merely asan eximple Indians have, during thelast years, confined 
themselves to making various pnvate reprKentations to the Government and also to 
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offering their assistance to the Government in any possible capacity You may have Re^luion 
learnt that they have supplied two Doable Bearer Companies for service in East Africa indansm 
and some of those bearers have devoted not only their services but their lives to the the Colon es 
Empire to which they have been glad to give themselves (Hear hear) Notwith Mr H S L 
standing these things, I should be lacking in a sense of proportion if 1 were to suppose 
•or lead you to suppose that conditions m South Afnca are absolutely happy I have 
the assurance of the Minister of the Intenor that it is the desire and intention of the 
lUnion Government to adopt an attitude of sympathy and consideration for the Indian 
residents in South Afnca And that assurance «e ace bound to take at its full value. 

But Governments even in the self governing dominions do not always possess the 
powers that they would hi e to possess while they have a knack of disappearing in the 
melting pot — and we had recently instances of that Permanent officials are permanent 
and some of them are tactless and unsympathetic Then again *we have to reckon with 
another permanent element in the situation and that is the trading jealousy of consi 
derable proportion of the European population For example notwithstanding the 
fact that there is a general idea of give and take in South Africa today there are 
still Ejtopeans in South Afnca who are openly advocating the denial of trading rights . 
to Indians I know that in the Transvaal not only are fresh trading rights denied 
but even existing trading rights are being refused renewal I will give you an extra 
ordinary example of inconsistency in a self governing Dominion It is this the municipal 
ities 0 '^ the Transvaal have had delegated to them power by the Governmcrt to issue or 
refuse to issue trading licenses in regard to the sale of foodstuffs, and certain munici 
palities have actually issued to certain Indian traders such licenses for their stores m one 
street of a particular municipality, on the ground that these traders were thought fit 
persons to possess that right and they have refused to the same traders the right to 
Jiave similar licenses for another store m the same municipality on the ground that they 
were undesirable persons to possess them Inconsisteocy could go no further I am 
4 South African at least by adoption but 1 cannot possibly defend it or explain it 

The South African influence has not been confined to South Africa It has 
extended to the neighbouring Portuguese territory, though there I am glad to say 
under the Republican regime there has been a deoded improvement, nevertheless 
the Economic relations between the Portuguese Government of East Africa and the 
Union Government ate so close and intimate that one never knows when the next turn 
of the screw is coming But the South African influence has extended still further 
northwards If one goes to East Africa today, one goes to a country where the 
Indians are m an overwhelming majonly — a country which owes its very existence 
as part of the Empire today to Indian enlerpiize and which would never have been 
admitted into the Empire but for the labours and enterprise of Indian themselves, but 
where a certain number of European settlers from South Africa have gone and have 
-exercised their influence in a most reactionary manner Upon the local administration 
You will be astonished to learn that although the Indians there are in such an over 
whelming majority, they have not a single representative in the local Legislative 
Council 1 have here a cablegram from East Africa appointing Mr Jeevanjee of East 
Africa and myself to represent the Indian communiQ> there at this Congress which 
seads as follows. — 

We empower you to move a resolution rt elective representation of British 
Indians for the East Afncan Legislative Council in proportion to their 
numbers and economic interest 

It is not possible to move and pass a resolution like this at this Congress 
wlii>-h is so busily engaged with a la^e number of other matters , but the point 
that 1 want to draw your attention to is this that the East African Indians over 
whelming in numbers and economic interest though they are are absolutely prohibit 
<d from having any voice in the adminstration of the country And what do we find? 

The moment martial law is proclaimed tbe pohucal organization that they built up in 
^Dfder to deal with the grievances was destroyed ly a stroke of the pen Mr L. W 
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R,lch »ho «as serving the Indians there, was deported uitliout tnaUCnes of ‘ shame ). 

There are now actually in the jails in East Afnea gentlemen who did not knoii reallj 
what the charges against them are (Cries of shame'), who were first of all sentenced to be 
shot and who, bj the intersentionofahigh judicial officer, hate now had their sentences 
commuted to imprisonment for life Andyet.theJ did not know iihat the real charge 
was (Cries of 'shame') And they hate been convicted by a martial law tribunal When 
I myself tried to land in Mombassa, when Iwascomingto India, I found that although 
my fellow, passengers, including aliens, were permitted to land, I alone was prohibited, and 
when I enquired why, I was told that it was not in the public interest to give an answer 
1 think an answer most be demanded After all, 1 was not proceeding in a quite ptiiate 
capacity, and it was in the interest of the Government of Hast Africa that friends of 
Governrrient and of the Indian communit> should come in contact with them 

The influence of South Africa extends still further That influence extends to^ 
the neighbouring protectorate of Zaniibar Up to now, Zanzibar has enjoyed a consider ' 
able freedom, and Indians who are there, almost to the complete cxcUiston of Europeans 
have had a relatively easy time But they are simply dreading the day when they will 
be brought into political association with East Africa and so brought under the South 
African yoke You will thus understand what has been the eflecl of the domination of 

certain elements in South Africa, not only upon the vast majority of people in South 
Africa, but also upon the people m far distant territories 

And yet, we have an agitation promoted in this country today byaget'eman 
who IS travelling in this country on behalf of an organization knoivn as the Round 
Table(Cnesof'shame)and propogatmg the idea, the political idea, that India should 
be governed not only by Great Britain but also by the self governing Dominions because 
they are seltgovcrning (Cries of'never never’) I myself came from one of these self 
governing Dominions I have seen with my own eyes what this self government means 
in South Africa Have I not seen dunngthe last ten years what has been the position 
ofyour fellow countrymen and my fellow subjects under a self governing Dominion? 
Have I not seen what is the position of the native population? Have I not seen actually 
during this war a widespread rebellion, not by Indians, but by Europeans, in South Africa ^ 
When I have seen these things, then I must admit that although there is almost perfect 
self government constituted m theory in South Africa, South Africans as a whofe have 
not yet risen to the full height of self government, and even supposing that they had 
that would not entitle them to any share in the government of this country I should be 
lacking in a sense of duty if I refrained from referring to a matter that has come to my 
notice within the last few days since myarnval m Northern India I mention H because 
I wish to dissociate myself from the sentiments therein contained, very emphatically and 
publicly This is a printed document marked private, but I am not abusing confidence,, 
because I understand that this document is now being widely circulated and published 
It IS intended, therefore for secret reading and is addressed by the same gentleman 
to Round Table groups all over the globe a document which I hold in my hand 
but which i do not propose to read (Cries of Read, tead ) No, no 1 will read an 
extract presently from it I tell you that this is a document which contains statements 
which as an Englishman, I am ashamed to read, and from which 1 wish to dissociate 
myself publicly, for I feel the gentleman who has written this document has abused the 
laws of hospitality (Cries of *He is not a gentleman ), and with the connivance of 
highly placed Government officials has made it plain that there is a deep laid conspiracy 
in this country, in which undoubtedly Government officials are taking part, to bring 
India under the control of the self governing Dominions (Cries of ‘shame ) I want 
to read this particular sentence which I think, gives you some idea of the spirit of the 
whole letter — 

‘‘We roust do our best to convince them (»r, the Indian nationlalistsj of tlie- 
roischief to their own cause wrought by the deliberate campaign vvl ich 
is on foot here to embitter feeling against the Dcmimons The cultiva 
tion of hate here as in Ireland is the greatest of all the obstacles to 
freedom, an tsfus fatuus, which only leads men into an ever deepening 
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morass But anything we say will be futile unless we have taken the Resolufon 
trouble to study their position at first hand I must make the leaders in^a"^ m 
scattered over India feel that I have been at pains to learn their aspira tbeColon es. 
tions from their own lips and to try and understand them We shall do Mt k S L. 
positive harm if they have reason to say that we offer opinions on ques 
tions vitally affecting this vast community without even discussing with 
Indians what Indians have to say on the subject 
So here you see the pretence of consulting Indian public opinion and then writ 
mg a book whose thesis was predetermined ( say that this is hypocrisy of the 
first order Bear in mind, gentlemen that this is written by the gentleman who n the 
main wasresponsible for driving your fellow countrymen m South Africa into revolt 
and into agony for a period of eight years He was the principal official concerned 1 1 
South Africa with that evil thing that anti Asiatic L^islation winch drove vour 
countrymen to despair there If I were an Indian myself! should decline to rfeside 
indefinitely in an Imperial penumbra while my favoured brothers and sisters were bask 
mg m imperial sunshine I have myself come from one of those Dominions and 1 
have learnt much I will not certainly do anything that would arouse any degree of 
hatred on t le part of India against any of the Dominions because I believe that such a 
feeling would be unjust and unwarranted because there are important and permanent 
elements of sympathy in South Africa m favour of the aspirations and ideals of India 
and in favour of proper treatment being accorded to Indians m South Africa I have 
during the last two years made a large number of friends there who before wer** 
my enemies or at least public opponents iv Indian questions I am confident that 
they at least would have nothing to do with any propaganda of this kind which they 
would regard as in the nature of a stab in the dark That wouid be the real answer of 
the South Africa democracy Do not be under any delusion that the sentiments ex 
ptesaed wv this docwmwt ate sbatet^ by the teal people of South Africa The democta 
cies of the Dominions are not in favour of this They have not expressed as far as I 
know, any real desire to participate in the Government of India because they have their 
own troubles which they are finding it almost impossible to cope with effectively 

I should like to say, before I resume my seat that so long as I have any breath 
in my body, I at least personally will devote all my enemies to combat this evil so 
far as I possibly can (Loud applause) 

Mf G A (Madras m seconding the resolution said ^ Mr President 

Brother delegates Ladies and Gentlemen — Our friend, M* Polak referred to the 
attempt made by a representative of the Round Table in league with the highest 
officials here to bring India under the heelsof the Dominions it is my misfortune 
now to inform you that this ignoble conspiracy has already become a fact, that 
the Dominions so fas as one can believe from a cable which has just been re 
ceived, are to be our masters In the Pioneer of the 28lh there is a lelegram which 
has astonished me and 1 am sure it w ll astonish you too here It is said that all toe 
primi ministers of the Dominions have been invited to a Conference which will be a 
series of War Council meetings to discuss war organisations and after war problems 

The Secretary to the Coloni“s telegraphed to the Dominions yesterday as folio vs 

His Majesty s Government does not contemplate holding a session of the ordu ary 
Imperial Conference but a special War Conference of the Empire Therefore the 
Government invites your Fremier to attend a senes of special War Cabn et> to 
consider — mark you the words — o^ent questions arising out of the prosecution 
of the war and the possible conditions under which we should assent to peace 
and the problems arismgoitt ofthat tor the purpose of these meetings your 
Premier will be a member of the Cabinet In view of the urgency and the im 
portance of the subjects for discussion it is hoped that your Premier will attend 
not later than the end of Februaty, and if unable to attend will appoint a <ubs 
titute It does take one s breath nway to read this cable 

At ^his stage Mr Natesan wasintertupted by adelegate who showed him some 
newspaper 
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Mr Natesan continuing said — Whether this be a fact or not and even if one 
or two representatives of India might be added I wish to inform everyone here that 
It seems to me an outrageous proceeding that steps of this character should betaken 
without giving a voice to India aUo The example of South Africa is a standing 
monument of the way m which the rights of Indians in the Colonies are treated and 
it should be make kno vn and it should be a message from you that whatever is done 
if India IS not to be given a voice in the settlement of affairs and India is not givei 
a pos tion equal to that of the representatives of the Colonies India will lake it 
as a deliberate insult and will resist it It seems a cruel mockery that when our 
countrymen are shedding their blood in common with the Colonies when we have 
complained of the tieatment of Indians in the Colonies and are still passing a re 
solution protesting agai >st several items of ill treatment I say it seems a mockery 
and an insult to us that the Colonies only are taken into consultation in the set 
tling’of questions It i;. possible that a representative of I idia might be taken but 
why should this news be given as an after thought? Why should not India be thought 
of at hrst’ It IS such treatment that we resent We want to be put on a position of 
equality and if we are not going to get that 1 say on behalf of mj self and on behalf 
of this Congress and o i behalf of everyone interested in the honour and self respect of 
India that we shall not allow the Government to h&ve its last say on this great 
subject (Cheers) 

Mr V N TivaryiU P) supported the resolution in Hindi 
Mr S P Bose further supported the resolution in an eloquent speech 
1 he resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously 

XI — Planlers and Ryots in Blbar 


Planter* and Kuhare Prasad (Bihar) then moved the resolution regarding the 

" B*>®vances of Ryots under Indigo Planters m Bihar He said — 

Mr President Brother delegates Ladies and Gent'emen —The resolution which 
shVw ^ propose to place before you runs thus — 

Prasad Congress most respectfully urges upon ibe Government the desirability ol 

appointing a mixed committee of officials and non officials to enquire into the causes 
of agrarian trouble and the strained relations’ betwee i the Indian ryot and the Furopean 
planter in North Bihar and to suggest remedies therefor 


Ladies and Gentlcroei 1 will tell you the circumstances under whch we 
people of Bihar have brought forward this resolution before the National Assembly Most 
of you may not be avare that in the four districts of North Bihar there are hund 
reds of ind go concerns which were originally established for the purpose of growing 
and manufacturing indigo It was necessary to have land to grow indigo upon They 
began taking leases from proprietors but this could not help them much and they there 
fore introduced what they call the Tinkathia system they compelled all the ryots to 
grow indigo upon three cottas per bigha of their lands This worked very hard on the 
ryots and ult matvly after along time it led to serious disturbai ce ai d troubles and m 
igoS there were several riots resulting in bloods) ed so much so that hundredsof people 
were prosecuted The sttualioi became very grave and the Government ordered an 
enquiry into the question and for that purpose appo nled Mr Gourlay who made a 
thorough enquiry after In pectmg the places. Yog will be surprised to hear that m 
spite of efforts made in the Local Council and also in the Imperial Council the report 
of the Special Officer appointed by the Government has not yet seen the light of day 
and people do not know the reason for not bringing the report before the public After 
that relations did not improve and m igi'* 1913 and 1914 several representations were 
made to the Local Government by these poor ryots against the tyrannies of the Euro 
pean planter but the result was that instead of any benefit arising from such repre- 
sentations a number of villagers within the Llaka of one concern were prosecuted 
under the defamation section of the Pena! Code for having petitioned the Commis 
sioner regarding their grievances Some were even convicted by the Magistrate 
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though ultimatel> the convictions nere set aside After the introduction of German 
synthetic indigo planters lost their business and therefore they had recourse to a 
different practice altogether to anyhow make up their loss They got the ryots to register 
documents in their favour agreeing to pay enhanced rei t in lieu of what thej call 
the release of the ryot from the obligation to grow mdigo for them You will be 
surprised to hear that at the instance of these indigo planters about 40000 documents 
were registered in a few months Some of the ryots who can afford are contesting 
the legality of these documents The ryots represented all these and their other 
grievances which will take time to enumerate here to the Local Government but 
nothing has come out of the representations VVe have therefore thought it proper 
to bring this matter before thisNational Assembly because our province has not been 
able to get any remedy so far I beg of you that jou will unanimous!) accept the 
resolution which will be of great help to the peopl^ of Bihar {Cheers ) 

Babu hrtKrahna Stngh (Bihar) seconded the resolution in Hindi > 

Pandit Paj Kmiar ShuHi (Bihar) supported tie resolvtion also speaking in 

Hindi 

The resolution was then put to the vote and earned unanimously 
At this stage the Congre<!S rose for theda) adjourning the sntingtoii 30 A M 
on the 29th December 
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Tlie Congress reassembled today at 1145 A M the attendance being as 
numerous aid as enthusiastic as on the previous days The advent of the President, 
accompanied by leading Congressmen and escorted by the volunteers was hailed with 
acclamation and after all had taken their seats the song of Vande Mataram was sung by 
some of th- Bengali ladies as on the previous dajs This was followed by a well known 
Urdu poem recited by a Muslim youth this being the first occasion of the exhibition on 
a Congress platform of friendly co op»^ration of the members of the Muslim League and 
their new but growing interest in the VationaJ movement and another by the well 
known Urdu poet Pandit Brij Naram Chakbast The songs were well received 
and repeatedly cheered where there was reference to the country the motherland of 
Hindus and Muslims alike 

XU — Self-Government for India 

The President I now begin the work of the Congress 1 place before 

you the resolution of the 3fst Indian National Congress It embodie> the united de- 
mand of Hindus and Mossalmans iCheers) I call upon Babii SurendraNath Bannerjee 
to move the resolution ' 

Babu Surendra Nath Bantrjee came on the platform to the accompanirrent of 
a thundering ovation and cries of Vande Mataram which lasted for several minutes 

Babu Snundia N'ith Bantrjtt m moving the resolution on Self Government 

said — 

Mr President Brother delegates Ladies and Gentlemen I have the honour to 
move what has been described by your President as the resolution of the Congress (Hear, 
hear ) It is a great honour done to roe for ever since the birth of the Congress— >and I 
may add even before its birth for my public life dates earlier than even the birth of the 
Congress — I have been a champio 1 of self government (hear hear and applause) and if 
I can in any way in the evening of my life contribute to the accomphshme it of this great 
c id I shall descend to the grave with the consciousness that I have not lived 1 1 vain I 
shall now ask Mr J Chaudban to read the resolution (Mr Chaudbari the 1 read the 
rcsolutio 1 ) t 

(0) That having regard to the fad that the great co nmunities of India are 
the inheritors of ancient civilizations and have sho vn great capacity for 
Government and administration and to the progress in education and 
public spirit made by them dunng a century of British rule and further 
having regard to the fact that the present system of Government does 
not satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the people and has become 
unsmted to the existing conditions and requirements this Congress 
IS of opinion that the tune has come when His Majesty the King 
Emperor should be pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it*- 
js the aim and Intention of British policy to confer self government on 
India at an early date ■* 

{b) That this Congress demands that a definite step sliould be taken towards 
self government by granting the reform contained in the scheme prepared 
by the All India Congress Committee m concert urth the Reform Com 
miltee appointed by the All India Moslem League ^ 
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H That in the re construction of the Empm India shall be lifted from the 

position of a dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire rvith 
the self governing Dominions 

Brother delegates Ladles and Gentlemen yon have heard the resolution The 
resolution divides itself into two parts as most resolutions do There Is the preamble- 
rather a long preamble in this case- and there is what may be called the operative part 
_ of the resolution The preamble sets forth the grounds for the demand 1 need not 
repeat those grounds We demand that rmmediately a Royal Proclamation should be 
issued announcing that it is the aim and purpose of British policy to establish self 
government in India and that after the termination of the war when the reconstruction 
the refashioning of the Empire takes place India he uplifted to a position of equal part 
nership in the imperial system First there is to he a proclamation then the proclLa 
tion IS to be followed bj our being raised to a position of equal partnership in the 
empire But in the meantime something has to be done We urge that m„n,.l..l. 
a definite step should be taken towards the grant of self government and that step is to 
give effect tothe scheme formulated bj the joint Conference of the All India Congres 
Committee and the Muslim League That represents m short the sum and substadj 
of this resolution taute 


Ladies and Gentleman si lee we met last at Bombay we have made soma prog 
ress_I will not say considerable progress but an appreciable measure of progress Tn 
the efforts which we hope in their fruition will culminate in the establishment of self 
government in India The Bombay Congress dissolved with a mandate lo formulate 
in concert with the Moslem League a scheme of self government call it Home Rule 
If you like (Applause.) I have not the slightest objection to the phrase the only pomt 
15 that in the scramble for the name you must not overlook the thinb itself A joint 
Conference was held and we agreed to a scheme rvhieh represents the demand of 
United India on the subject (Hear hear) Ladies and gentlemen I had the honour 
the great honour one of the greatest ever done to me to my hfe of presiding 
over the deliberations of that Conference and I will say this on behalf of the rente 
sentallves of the Congress and the Muslim League that throughout they eirhibited a 
spirit of compromise of sweet reasonableness whteh to my mind constitutes the most 
valuable qualification for self government After all what is parliamentary Government 
but government by discussion of which compromise is the essence and the spirit 
of compromise was consp cuons in our deliberations The scheme is before you^ aTd 
It IS a crowning testimony to the growing unity of feeling between Hind,, 
■Mussalmans (Hear hear) 


Mark what took place in 1899 when the Coigress met here and what is the 

state of thii gs today (Hear hear) When the Congress met here in 1890-1 was 

one fof the delegates presept— the Mahomedan community were oppo:.ed to us— with 
the exception of a few here and there Today the leaders of the Mahomedan com 
-munity have joined the Congress (Hear hear and applause) Three cheers (or them 
(Three cheers were given to the Mahomedans) They have received us with open 
arms and none with greater earnestness and cordiality than my respected and honoured 
friend the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad whose independence patriotism and keen 
■solicitude for a good understanding between the Hindus a id Mahomedans hate von for 
him and in an unstinted measure th-esteem the confidence a id the regard of all sections 
-of the Indian community (Hear hear) Brother delegates the one weapon in the 
•Armoury of the enemies of Indian advancement which they have used in seasoi and 
out of season and with such tactfulness and skill is the alleged cleavage bet veen the 
Hindus and Mahomedans which they tl emselves have been so sed ilous in creatinf^ and 
fostering 1 have often spoken to these reactionary gentlemen and one is present to my 
tnind at this moment 1 visited 1 im in Londofe and^n his office but he shall be namelea 
for the present I spoke to him about our demands He is Ibe editor of a great new!* 
paper— 1 am afraid 1 am little by little taking >ou into the secrets of my prison house- 
wand what he said to me was what will the Musalroans say? That has been the uniform 
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Krsoluiion reply of these reactionaries to the demands of the Indian National Congress. Whether 
it was’the modification of the partition of Bengal or the appointment of an Indian 
member on the Viceroy's Executuc Council or the expansion of the s> stem of election 

thesercactionaricsv.hoha\eopposcdourdemardshaienli\a>s posed as the champions 

l.abttSN. of Mahomedan interests. (Cries of ’shame.) 

No,., this weapon Is ruthlessly taken awaj from their hands and they must 
turn to other quarters for the help which they sorely need in battling against India’s 

freedom. They look with wistful ejes to the masses of our people, the great body cf. 
our illiterate countr>mcn and the}* pose as their champions and their spokesmen. In 
their opinion— normally expressed in limes when there is no excitement and no contro- 
versj— in their opinion the masses arc dumb, inarticulate and unconcerned with all 
things except their own interests, ne%er caring to peep out of the circle of their village 
life in which the} live and move and have their being. But whrn it comes to be a 
question of self-government for India, the government of our country by our owo 
people, then all of a sudden, b} a strange magical transformation, the masses, in the 
opinion of these people, become vocal and even clamant, and they an. made to exhibit 
a concern, even anxiety, at the prospect of a change which would transfer aulhorit) 
from a foreign bureaucrac} to their own countr} men — the bone of their bone and the 
flesh of their flesh. Gentlemen, will }Ou be surprised to hear that this view is not enl> 
expressed by the Anglo-Indian Tress, the extremists in the Anglo-Indian Tress, but 
It has been seriously put forward by Lord Ronaldshay, the Governor designate of Bengal 
(Cries of ‘ shame*) towhom the SecreUr) of Stale has given a certificate of character 
(Laughter) in repl), we presume, to the universal condemnation of the appointment b} 
the people of Bengal— a certificate based upon his views and his services which, from 
the Indian stand-point constitute 4 distinct disqualification for the high and exalted 
ofSee to which he has been appointed. Let that, however, pass. You and I are not 
the representatives of the masses, but foreign officials wiio imperfectly speak their 
language and live in a position of detachment and isolation from them I To substitute, 
or to seek to substitute, foreign officials in place of the natural leaders of the communit) 
who are the heaven-appointed guardians and protectors of their Interests Is to reverse 
the order of nature— to set at nought the decree of Divine Trevidence written In every 
line of the open book of universal hislor}. Gentlemen, the point is so clear that 
one has only to state it in order that its absurdity may be seen. We are not the natural 
guardians of the masses ' And the Bureaucracy is afraid that if self government is con- 
ceded the effect of it would be that their interests would not be looked after. Now, let 

Who are the people who have advocated primary education in season and 

out of season, have pressed the claims of sanitation, have again and again urged the 
abolition of the salt tax. tie reform of the police, the separation of judicial and executive 
functions, all intended to benefit the masses? The responsibilit} of pursuing a persistent 
polic} of obstruction i 1 regard to these matters mu't rest ^upon the shoulders of the 
bureaucracy who aspire to be the guardians of the interests of the masses This, then, is 
one of the arguments brought fonvard, namely, that if self-government is conceded, the 
interests of the masses will not be looked after. Ihave desmonslraled that we are the 
natural leaders of the masses, the protectors of their interests and those interests will be 
safe far more safe in our hands than in those of foreign Bureaucrac} . 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we are on the eve of a great reconstruction Tiie world 
after the war will not be the same as it was before the war England and India will 
participate m that reconstruction. The object of the war is to vindicate the sanctity of 
treat} obligations, to protect the rights of minor nationalities, to uphold the sacredness > 
of scraps and bits of paper. In the same spirit. I submit, we are entitled to hold that 
the gracious messages contained in our charters and proclamations should be redeemed 
and upheld, for the moral law does not work by latitudes and longitudes It is of 
universal application The latest declaration on the subject of readjustment that we 
have had is the one made by I-ord Chelmsford to an American correspondent. His Ex- 
cellency observed that the war has stimulated the aspirations of India politically as wejl 
as industrially, that it would be his duty to give them a practical form and recognition— 
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now mark the vvord« — to guard them — I am quoting almost the exact language — to 
guard them against the cramping influences of uidue consersalion and also against 
revolutionary tendencies A noble message noblv dclnered If His Excellency can 
carrj out this message h- n ill go down to posterity as one of the greatest benefactor of 
the Indian people Hut brother delegates I desire to raise a note of warning There 
has been of late a tendeiicj to err on the side of caution A high authority supposed 
to be a power behind the throne speaking in Simla at a public meeting at which the 
question of post war ‘reforms was discussed said that if Akbar had been more cautious 
and less unaginatue possibly the Moghul Empire in India would have endured tiU today 
Prophecy in regard to matters that might have been but were not h a perfectly safe 
occupation Might I not b* permitted to indulge in the same pastime and say that if 
Akbar had not followed this bold and courageous pohev the Moghul Empire would not 
have taken root in the hearts of the people? I am supported by the authority of 
the historian of Akhar and by an ovetwl elming atray of facts Mark what happened 
before the establishment of the Moghul fiower in India Dynasty after dynasty 
followed one another in rapid succession Th ere were five dv nasties within the space 
of 300 years giving an average life of Co years to tfach Akbar grasped the situa 
tion and saw the weakness of ft all and initiated a bold and statesmanlike policy which 
enshrined him in the hearts of the people and laid broad and deep the foundations of 
the Moghul Empire And I am sure that if Akbar had followed any other policy which 
faded to attract the hearts of the people the fate which hatl overtaken the previous 
dynasties would liave been his 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Lord Chelmsford has ob erved that it would be his 
duty to guard the country against levelutionary tendencies 1 think His Excellency 
may rely with ab olute confidence upon the unstinted support of t 1 e educated commu 
nity in this matter We are not levolutionaiies (Ctiesof'No no ) 3»evolul)on is 
tepugnairt to out vn^tvwtts and to our watwrt V.e are the (ivewds of rtform ^Htar I eat^ 
of reform because it IS the surest safeguatd against revolution All history proclaims 
the truth that reforms indefinitely postponed or tardily carried out or inadequate in 
their scope and comprehension prepare the ground for revolutionary propagandas Gcd 
grant that this blunder may not be committed in India We know it was committed 
Ki Ireland We are anxioui that the same mistake may not^be repeated liere (Hear 
hear) Lord Chelmsford said to the deputation of the Indian Associalion—l was a 
vwtmbet of IbAt deputation— that reforms wijold not be rapid Well whether they be 
rapid or slow let tbeic be no reforms by driblets with a background of mistrust and 
suspicion \\ hatever reform is conceded let it be whole hearted, let it be the index of 
a generous trust reposed in the people and above all let U be adequate to the 
growing aspirations of India Any reform that fails to satisfy this test must give rise 
to disappointment create discontent frustrate the object oi ail reform which is to keep 
pace with an advancing public opinion rbopc and trust that it may be Lord Chelms 
fords high privilege to grant us reforms which will satisfy the growing aspirations of 
the people and be consonant with the scheme which has been formulated and which is 
now before you 

Brother delegates there is a widespread feeling all over the Empire that after 
the war self government should be conceded to India or that at any rale a defin te 
step should be taken towards it The diflcrerce of opinion between Indian iSation 
alists and our critics is this \Vc say we should have self government at once or in the 
immediate future They say we must pass through purgatory on our way heavenwards 
Mr Lionel Curtis (Cries of * shame; — never mind — he is a man who has written several 
books on the subject He exercises consideraWt influence over English public opinion 
He may or may nok be an opponent of Indian aspirations hut let me try to meet him 
on his own ground It is best not to despise an opponent not to dismiss him with the 
cry of shame but to meet him on his own ground and with his own weapons and show 
the unsoundness of the position which he has taken up In his book The Problem 
of Commonwealth" he says The task of prepanng lor freedom the races which can 
not as yet govern themselves i« the supreme doty of those who can It is the spiritual 
*9 
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end for wh ch the Commonwealth exists and material order is nothing e\cept as a means- 
to it The preparation of the races Ining within the British Empire for self gosern 
ment is according to Mr Lionel Curtis a spiritual end for which the Commonwealth 
exists and it is the sole jjstification (or British rule in this countr) Material order is 
a means to that end All admmstrative measures are subordinated to thiv sp ritual end 
which overshadovvs every otVer aim and purpose So far so good we are all m agree 
ment with Mr Lionel Curtis But n I en he comes to the question of self government 
for India Iiecnesout Notjet That is an old crj He sa^s You cannot haie self 
government now Why not? Because you have not got suitable electorates To that 
my- reply is Had y ou any electorates m the United Kingdom worth the name before 
the Reform Bill of iSj** (Hear hear) Is it not notorious that there were those pocket 
boroughs which were openly bought and sold’ And yet no one questioned the competency 
of the Engl sh for self governmci t Had Japan electorates suitable or otherwise when 
the Mikado conferred parliamentary institutions upon that country ’ Had the I ilip- 
pinos any electrorate« qualified or otheruise when the American Republic resolved to 
concede national independence to the people of the Phiilippuies ? The growth and 
development of electorates is part of the growth and development of free institutions 
They are inseparable and 1 1 kcd together They act and react upon each other and 
slregthen each other by their mutuaf interaction 

It is «aid that we are not fit for self government We are forsooth unfit for 
self rule’ In the mornmg of the world when Europe was sunk in barbarism ouf 
ancestors had those village communities which represent the first beginnings of self-- 
government and which sirvtved the vicissitudes of time and fortune I We are not fit 
forself government ' Go back to the dav s of the Vedic Rishis What do you find? 
The king was an e ected monarch— .so says Dr Pramatha Nath Banerjee m his 
book And even in the Middle Ages the memory of an elected sovereign lingered 
in the institutions of the land Analyse the institutions of Islam U hat do you find? 
Islamic society and government are saturated with the <pirit of democracy and the 
Caliph the spiritual head of the Moslem world orginally owed his authority his 
position and dignity to the choice of tie Faithful There is no community m 
the world in which the spirit of equality is more visible and more active than 
that professing the creed of Islam And yet ne are told we Hindus and Mussalmans 
are not fit for self government When shall we be so fi» may I ask ? When the 
Bureaucracy will think that we ate? (Laughter) And when will that be? Doomsday ' 
(Renew d laughter) There is yet another authority which may give us self govern 
ment SVhat is that ? The Parliament of England But u takes a long time to move 
Parliament Sir Henv Fowler said on oi " occasion that every member of tl e House 
of Commons was a member for India what iseverybodys business is nobody s bust 
ness We have found that from our painful personal experience No body cares for 
India England and Englishmen are so deeply concerned in their ovn affairs absorb 
ed in their o n adminstration and government that they find it impossible to pay any 
attention to India Who then will determine the time when self government is to be 
conoeded to us? You and I (Hear hear and applause) For nations by themselves- 
are made (Hear leaf) Enlist on your behalf all the sy mpathy you can of English 
men and English women and of the avilized world but bear in mind you that you 
alone are the final arbiters of the destinies of the Motherland (Applause) Cromwell 
on one occasion made a memorable remark of which I an reminded at the present 
moment On (he eve of the battle of Nesby when a severe thunder storm passed over 
the encampment addressing bis troops he said — Keep your povder dry and pray 
1 ray bi all means, but keep your powder dry Don t lose sight of the matenai resoor 
ces which are necessary for 'uccess m this world Spiritual agencies are a mighty fac 
tor but the material resources are not to be despised The salvation of India is to 
by wrought upon Indian soil by Indian hands by Indian brains and by Indian 
agency (Applause) Have by all means the sympathies of Englishmen and of the 
civilized word buiitisyou who will determine the great final question for yourselves 
Ladies and Gentlemen I dorjt know whether I have already exhausted your 
patience (Cries of No no ; I havea fcwmore remarks tomake Why is it that we want 
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self-government* Wevvant self government m the mtercdts of the Empire to which we Rcsolutorf 

are so proud to belong We want seif government in the interests of the efficiencj of SeWGovtrn 

the administration We want self government for self protection Andiinall) vvewant ment for 

self government for the highest ends of national existence for the moral and spiritual 

elevation of our people I saj we want self government m the interests of the Empire 

Who knows what will happen oo years hence? Who knows what strife what struggle what 

difficulties there may be hidden in the womb of the future? Who knows that another 

war more sanguinary and more devastating than the one which is now desolating Europe 

may not again break out with all its attendant horrors and ca t its shadow upon the for 

tunes of humanity * Is it not tlie duty of statesmanship to be forewarned and to be fore 

armed to take the necessary measures of precaution against a contingency of this kind * 

Who had ever dreamt forty years back after the battle of Sedan that England and 
Germany would stand and fight with one another? \ou talk of the manpower of 
Germany But look rearer home We are as muhtudinous as the stars of heaven as 
countless as the sands of the sea ! say to the rulers of India Rely upon us trust us 
and Germany will quail before the man power you hold in reserve in India (Hear hear t 
Marshman says in his history of Biitish India the grandsons of those who fought against 
Baber became under Akhar the governors of his provinces the captains of his armi-s 
and the ministers of hts councils Let such trust be reposed in us and England may 
gaze with serenity the mightiest combination that may be formed against her Imperial 
sway Self Government is the cement of the Empire It has knit together the self 
governing colonies in the bonds of an indissoluble union It has converted hostile 
Boers into loyal cituens shedding their blood m suppressing a rebellion of their own 
countrymen against the Empire which has conferred on them the inestimable g ft of 
freedom If self government is conceded to us the same results will follow in this 
ancient land 

We want self government for the efficiency of the administration Brother 
delegates Ladies and Gentlemen I want to look at a concrete fact and judge our rulers 
by the test of that fact We have anarchism m Bengal Vkhat is it due to? I have 
no hesitation in saying and saying it from this platform saying it publicly with all the 
weight of responsibility upoq my shoulders— that anarchism 1 1 Bengal is the product 
of past misrule (Hear hear) It has its roots in economic and political condi 
tions We referred to this cause m the address that we presented to his Excellency 
the Viceroy We are asked to cooperate but his Excellency left untouched m 
his reply the root causes of anarchy How have the bureaucracy grappled with 
this terrible distemper? Repression is their only remedy One coerene measure 
after another has followed in rapid succession — the Seditious Meetings Act the 
Press Act the Defence of India Act — and God knows what other Acts may 
be in store for us And what has been the result ? Anarchy frowns upon the land and 
casts a darkening shadow over the horizon Anarchy remains unchecked and unabashed 
The bureaucracy has failed to grapple with it and bureat cracy was responsible for 
producing it In the words of Edmund Burke conaliation and not repression is the 
sovereign cure for all public distempers Grant us self government and I will guarantee 
that m SIX years time anarchy will disappear I promise to redeem this pledge — I give a 
persohal guarantee Ifi i six years time I am not able to redeem iny word transport me to 
the Andamans (Laughter; unless in the meantime I am translated to that la id w here there 
are no congresses no conferences vthere subjects cummiitees do not prolong their deh 
berntions till Q oclock m the evening — that land from whose bourne no traveller ever 
returns Sir Henry Campbell Bannermano has told us that good government is no sub 
titute for self government 1 will go a step further and add that in fairly progressive com 
rounities self government is the only guarantee for good government Take the case of 
Japan or that of Turkey or China The chaos coafuston and anarchy which prevailed in 
those countries were dispelled by the healing breath of self government I make an 
exception as regards Persia But Persia also would have been changed and her political 
framework would have been as solidly established as that of the others but for the 
intervention of European powers Good government is no substitute for self government 
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but selfBovernment is necessary for gooii fioveriiinent and rve claim it for the por 
note of good government If rre had self girverntnent what do joii think we should 
do ? The first thing would be to pass a lar» in favour of free and compulsory education 
The next thing would be to separate judicial and executive functions The third would 
be to improve the police And how ? By importing into the higher branches of the -ervice 
a strong Indian element capable of loolnng alter the inferior grades , We would abolish 
the duty on salt We would have an Arms Act upon the lines of the British Statute 
And finally we would have a national tpihtia We have been pressing these things^for 
years together but all in vain Mr Chatl'eijec said yesterday that if volunteering were 
Ttranted'it would go far to check the growth of anarchy in Bengal ^Mr Chatterjee 
who has defended a number of anarehrsts speaks wrth a knowledge winch I do not 
possess He has again and again dinned this into the ears of the Government but so 
far without effect 

We want self goventment for the purpose of self protection You might ask— 
what do you mean by,seir protection? At the present moment there is MSible on the 
horizon a cloud no bigger than a man s hand vhich I am afraid unless timely prccau 
tions are taken is destined to assume formidable proporticms and bursting upon us, may 
overwhelm us What is that cloud? It is the prospect of a federal council of the 
Empire from which we are to be excluded and on which there will be colonial represen 
tatives The sdf governing colonies are soaked in colour prejudice From the Federal 
Council of the Empire they will determine the policy and '(he principles of Indian 
adraimstration We must pot our own house in order a^nd have self rule before this dire 

catastrophe o\erwhelms us • * * \ 

We want self government finally for the highest ends of national existence fof 
the moral and spiritual elevation of our people Fohtical mfenority involves moral dcr 
gradation It is galling to our self respect The mind and the conscience ’of a free man 
are rot the mind and conscience of a «lave A nation of slaves could never have ^ro 
duced a Patanjali a Budha or a Valmiki We want self government ip order that we 
might wipe off from our brows the badge of political inferiority and uplift our heads 
among the nations of the earth so that we may fulfil ihe great destinies that are m store 
for us under the blessu g of Divine Providence We want self government not only in 
our own interests but for the sake of humanity at large In the morning, of the world, 
on the banks of the Ganges and on the banlj* of the Jumna the Vedic Rish’s sang those 
livmns which represent the first yearnings of infant humanitj towards the Divine ideal 
In the morning of the world before the Eternal City had been built on the seven hills 
were the spiritual preceptors of mankind Kashi was flpunshing before Babylon " Our 
takes us back to the dim twilight of history In those days when the world was 
sunk in primeval barbarism we were the guides and instructors of mankind Has our 
mission been fulfilled » It has been arrested and will have to be renewed ay e renewed 
nd fulfilled so that we may rescue humanity from the gross matenalisrt} and the per 
^ moral culture which has heaped the battle fields of Europ- with the heca tombs of 
the dead But we must be fully equipped before we can adequately discharge this high 
nd exalted function Self government is the indispensable equipment These are the 
ideals the hopes and the aspirations which inspire us in tl e demand for self government 
Our work IS not political it is moral it is religious We are therefore irrenstible and 
invincible 

Today is a red letter day in our history Today Hindus and Mahomedans and 
all ranks of the National party are united on this platfrom inspired by a common reso'Ve 
and a common purpose May the memory of this day be embalmed in the 'recollections 
of posterity by the inauguration of a new corapaign for the attainment of self govern- 
ment It IS no use out holding a session for three days and then going to sleep for the 
restof theyear We must resolvein ourhearts a id tak“ a vow such as we did in con 
nection with the Swadeshi movement and enter into a solemn league and covenant before 
God and man that we shall notrestfrom these labours until we have secured for ourselves 
the great and inestimable blessing of self government (Hear hear andappl ause ) Our 


\ 
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<ause IS Ihe noblest that ever Ivarmed the heart of man founded upon the highest con 
siderations of justice \Ve are ivithin measurable distanceof victory Thepromised lind 
IS in sight From the Sinai of hope and faith we behold its splendour But whether we 
shall enter it or whether our entrance shall be delated or indefinitely postponed will de 
pend upon ourselves Therefore equip yourselves for the great work that lies before you 
Pursue the campaign with energy devotion and selflessness sinking all differences 
all petty conflicts and controversies uniting yourselves and the God of nations will con 
■secrate jour effort with His blessings and lead you to the promised land which will be 
your heritage and the destined heritage of ybur children and your childrens children * 
(Loud applause} 

^ The President — Gentlemen, a scheme has been formulated both by the 
Hindus and Mahomedans jointly I think it necessary that this scheme should be 
known to all the delegates present It has been considered by a Subjects Committee 
consisting of over 300 delegates but it is my earnest wish that it should be known to 
everyone of the delegates here present It is the most important thing The Magna 
Charta was presented to an unwilling King by a handful of illiterate barons Here at 
Charbagh in Lucknow educated India presents its demand to an obstinate bureaucracy, 
and I wish that everyone of you should know the contents of this important docum'ent 
which you are going to present to our Sovereign and to the authorities Letitbedis 
tinctly understood that then* shall not be either voiced whisper of dissent or disapproba 
tion It IS simply for your information that I am going to place it before you It shall 
be read and jou will hear it silently I call upon Pandit Hirdaja Nath Kunzru who 
you will te glad to learn is a chip of the old block a son of our respected and lamented 
friend. Pandit Ajodhja Nath 1 ask jou ealmly to listen to it There will be discussion 
■about it afterwards but not a word until he reads it 
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Mr Hirda^a Nath Kutt^ru —“Gentlemen the following recommendations have 
been adopted after consultation with a representative committee of the Al) India 
> 'Muslim League ^ The recommendations are as follows — 

Refoi \i Scheme 
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I— Provincial Legtslativt Councils 

I Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of four fifths elected and of 
one fifth nominated members * 

3 Tbeir strength shall be not less than I ■♦5 members in the major provinces 
-and from 50 to 7S «« mmor^ provinces 

3 The members of Councils should be elected directly by the people on as 
broad a franchise as possible 

4 Adequate provision should be made for the representation of important 
minorities by election and tl e Mahoniedans should be represented through special 
•electorates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the following proportions — 

Punjab— One half of the elected Indian Members 
t United Provinces — 30 pc * 

Bengal — 40 p c 

Bihar — 25 pc » 

Central Provinces — 15 p c 

Madras — 15 pc. 

Bombay — One third 

I •« provided that'no Mahoraedan shall partiapate 1 1 any of tl e other eJectiois to 
the Imperial or Provincial Leg slative Councils save and except those by electorates 
representating special interests 

Provided further that no Bill nor any danse thereof nor a resolution introduced 
by a non official member affecting one or the other community which ^juestion is to be 
20 
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determined by the members of that comninnity in the Legislatue Council concerned 
shall be proceeded with if three fourths of the members of that comteundy m the 
particular Council Imperial or pro\incial oppose the Bill or any clause thereof or the 
resolution 

s The head of the Provincial Govtmiment should not be the President of the 
Legislative Council but the Conned should have the tight of electing its President 

6 The right of asking sopplemenUrj questions should not be restricted Jo 
the member putting the original question but should be allotted ,to be eaercised 
by any other member 

7 (n) Except customs post telegraph mint salt opium railtvajs army 

and navj and tributes from Indian States all other sources of reienne should be 
provincial ^ 

(A) There should be no'divided heads of revenue The Government of 
India should be provided with fixed contributions from the Provincial Governments 
such fixed contributions being liable to revison when extraordinary and unforeseen 
contingencies render such revision necessary • 

(f ) The Provincial Council should have full authority to deal with all matters 
affecting the internal administration of the province including the power to raise 
loans to impose and alter taxation and to v)te on the Budget 'All items of expendi- 
ture and all proposals concerning ways and means for raising the necessary revenue 
should be embodied in Bills and submitted to the Provincial Council for adoption^ 

(rf) Resolutions on all matters within the purview of the provincial Govern 
ment should be allowed for discussion in accordance with rules made in that behalf by 
the Council itself ^ 

(«} A resolution passed by the Provincial Legislative Council shall be bind ng 
on the Executive Government unless vetoed by the Governor m Council provided 
however that if the resolution is again passed by the Council after an interval of not 
less than one > ear it must be given effect to 

{/) A motion for adyournment may be brought forward for the discussion of 
a definite matter of urgent public imporunce if supported by not less than one cighth- 
of the members present 

8 A special meeting of the Provincial Council may be summoned on a requi* 
sition by not less than one eighth of the members ? 

g A Bill other than a Money B 11 may be introduced in Couici! m 
accordance with rules made m that behalf by the Council itself and the consent 
r/tbe Gos etnment should not be requited therefor 

10 All Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures shall have to receive th’e assent- 
of the Governor before they become law but may be vetoed by the Govenor General 

11 The term of office-of the members shall be five years « 

// — Piovmaat Govtinments 


1 The head of every Provincial Government shall be a Governor i ho shall not 
ordinarily belong to the Indian Civil Service or any of the permanei t services 

2 There shall be in every province an Execut ve Council which with the- 
Governor shall constitute the ExecuUve Government of the Province 

3 Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be appointed to the 

Executive Councils i 

4 Not less than one half of the members of the Executive Council shall cons st. 
of Indians to be elected by the elected members of the Provincial Legislative Council 

5 The term of office of the members shall be five years 
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'III. — Impetiat Ltgtslattve Council 
I, The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council be 150 
2 Four fifths of the members shall be elected 
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3 The franchise for the Imperial legislative Council should be widened as far as '■ 

possible on the lines of the electorates for Matiomedans for the Provincial Legislative tJvih 
Councils and the elected members of the Provincial Legislative Councils should also 
form an electorate for the return of members to Imperial Legislative Council 


4 One third of the Indian elected members should be Mahomedans elected b> 
separate Mahomedan electorates in the several provinces in the proportion as ma> be 
in which they are represented on the Provincial L^tslative Conncils b> separate 
Mahomedan electorates 

Vide provisoes to section I clause 4 

5 The President of the Council shall be elected by the Council itself 

6 The right of asking supplementary questions shall not be restricted to the 
member putting the original question but should be alio red to be exercised bv any 
other member * 


7 A special meeting of the Council may be summoned on a requisition by not 
less than one eighth of the members 

8 A Bill other than a Money Bill ma> be introduced in Council in accordance 
with rules made m that behalf bj^ the Council itself and the consent of the Executive 
Government should not be required therefor 

9 All Bills passed by the Council shall have 10 receive the assent of the 
Governor General before they become law 

10 AU financial proposals relating to sources of mcorae and items of expendi- 
ture shall be embodied in Bills Every such Bill and the Budget as a whole shall be 
submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legislative Council 

It The term of office of members shall be five >ears 

12 The matters mentioned herein below shall be exclusively under tl e control 
of the Impcnal Legislative Council — 

(a) Matters m regard to which uniform legislation for the whole of India is 
^ desirable 

(^) Provincial legislation in so far as it roa> affect inter provincial fiscal rela 
tions 

(r) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue excepting tributes from Indian 
States 

fd) Questions affecting purely Imperial expenditure except that no resoluttun 
of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be binding on the Governor 
General in Conncil in respect bf military' charges for the defence of the 
country 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and customs duties of imposing altering 
* or removing any tax orcess modifying the existing system of currenc> 

and banking and granting any aids or bounties to any or all deserving 
and nascent industries of the country 

(/) Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration of the country as a 
whole I 

13 A Resolution passed by the Legislative Council should be binding on th* 
Executive Government unless vetoeii by the Governor General in Council provided 
however, that if the resolution IS again passed by the Council after an interval of not 
less than one year it must be given effect to 
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,4 A motion for adiournment may be brought forward for the liiscussion of 
a rJclinito matter of urgent public importance if Bupported by not les, than one eighth 
of the members present 

I ! When the Crown chooses to exercise its power of veto in regard to a Bill 
passed by a Provincial Legislative Connc.' or by the Imperial Legislatne Council It 
should be exerci-ed within twelve months from the date on which it is passed and 
:l:rBi.rshal' cease to have bffcct as from tie date on which the fact ol such veto is 
made known to the Legislative Council concerned 

16 The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no power to interfere with the 
Government of Indias direction of the military affairs and the foreign and political 
relations of India including the declaration of waf the making of peace and the enter 
tng into treaties 

jy The Government of India 

1 The Governor General of India will be the head of the Government of 

India 

He will have an Executive Council half of whom shall be Indians 

3 The Indian members shall be elected by the elected members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council 

4 Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily be appointed to ^ 
the Executive Council of the Governor General 

5 The power of making all appointments m the Imperial Civil Services shall 
vest m the Government of India as constituted under this scheme due regard being 
paid to existing interests subject to any laws that may be made by the Imperial 
Legislative Council 

6 The Government of India shall not ordinarily interfere in the Local affairs 

of a province and powers not specifically given to a Frovincial Government shall be 
deemed to be vested in the former The authority of the Government of India will 
ordinarily be limited to general supervision and superintendence over the ProvmeiJ 
Governments • 

In legislative and administrative matters the Government of India as 
uooBlitoKdoodntliuBchcnm shall as fa, a, poBsiblc bo independent of the Secretary 

of State w . ^ f 

8 A system of independent audit of the accounts of the Government of 

India should be instituted 

V—The Secretary of State tn Council 

1 The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished 

2 The salary of the Secretary of State should be placed on the British 

Estimates ^ 

The Secretary of State should as far as possible occupy the same position 
i to the Government of India as the Secretary of State for the Colonies does 
r'e'ation" to the Goveroment. of the Bell Governing DominionB 

The Secretary of State for Ind» should be assisted by two permanent 
Unde, slcetiirieB one of whoo. rfioold nlways be .n Indian 
yj India and the Empire 

, In any Council or other body which may be constituted or convened for 

' t r control of Imperial affairs India shall be adequately represented in 
hk'e Tan'r, with tbe D.n..niooB and with equal right. 

2 Indians should be placed oti a footing of equality m respect of status and 
f . .r. hin with other subjects of His Majesty the King throughout the Emp re 
rights ol c tizensii 
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VlI~MttJary and other matiers Resolution 

vn — 

Commissions in the Army SeifCovem 

went for 

I The military and naval services of His Majesty, both in their commissioned ” ^ 
and non commissioned ranks should be thrown open to Indians, and adequate provision pandit 
-should be made for their selection training and instruction in India Hirdaya 


Volunteering Kuhzii. 

2 Indians should be allowed to enhat as volunteers 

Separation of Judicial \nd Executive Functions 

3 Executue Officers m India shall have no judicial powers entrusted to them, 
and the judiciary m every province shall be placed under the highest Court of that 
province 

The President — I now call upon Mrs Resant to second the resolution ’ 

J/rs firiaiif who rose to second the lesolntioii nas received with loud ovation Mrs Peon 
and shouts of Vandc Mataram She said — 

Mr President and inends you have just heard the scheme of reforms which 
•has been passed by the All India Congress Committee in conference with the Reform 
Committee appointed by the All India Muslim Leagu“ Those reforms are alluded 
to vn the second clause (i) of the resolution submitted to you and you will see that 
they are meant for a transition period to be passed as soon as possible and to lead up 
to that change which IS to come with the reconstruction of the empire after the war — 
that change to the self government of India on a footing of equality with the self 
governing Dominions It is to that last clause that 1 propose to ask your attention 
The last clause says that in the reconstruction of the empire after the war, India shall 
be lifted from the position of a dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire 
with the self governing Dominions (Hear hear) With regard to that it is said 
that you ought not to embarass the British Government by raising such a question as 
this in the middle of the war We are only following the example of the self 
governing Dominiona We are only tal ing the advice of Mr Bonar Law, the late 
Colonial Secretary, who advised the Dominions to strike the iron while it was red hot 
That IS the advice that, unasked I admit we take to ourselves (Laughter) The iron 
IS red hot But after th- reconstruction of Ihe Empire the iron will be cold and where, 

I ask is the blacksmith who allows a red hot iron to cool down before he tries to strike 
It to the shape and form he wants ? (Hear, hear) I want very briefly for my time is 
short to meet the objections that are made We ^ee at this moment much talk about 
the hve nations who are to form a federated Empire after th» war The five nations 
are the United Kingdom Australia New Zealand South Africa aud North America. 

Where is India? Oh, she is not one of the five She is a coloured people she is 
not colourless and colourless people have the right ofdommatu^n over them as colourerl 
people Coloured people have only the dotv of submission (Cries of Shame ) But that 
IS not the doctrine that this coloured nation at least is willing to accept We -re not 
uncivilized natives of Central Africa that we should bow our neck beneath the yoke 
ot the five white nations Has God given liberty alone to the pale faces and not to 
the coloured people of the globe ? It is not colour that counts, it is the clever brain 
and the strong heart that count and not Ihe coloured skin that covers them The Lord 
Buddha the Lord Mahomed and the Lord Christ were Coloured men All the founders 
ot relimons were coloured men Have the colourless produced a single founder of a 
religion among the five nations ? We will never bow beneath the yoke of the colonies 
We are told not to spread bitterness against tne Colonies 1 think the writer of that 
has bc'Tun at the wrong end Have ice excloded the Colonials from Indn because they 
could not talk or write some language of which they could know notliiiig ? Was it this 
couQtry or was it Australia that pas<ed that law? Have ac said that no North Amen 
can or Canadian could come to India unless he comes, straight from port to port when 
there is no hoc of shipi that carries a passenger straight from ore to the other, or has 
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1 Molution Canada made that law agairst the Indian people? Have «« said that no colonist shall 
i>elf'c{^rn have his w ife and children join him, or has Bnttsh Columbia said <o in relation to the 
ment for Sihhs? Have ue put a brand of inferiority on the colourless people, and said that their 
trades should be licensed, that ihej must pay three pounds a head and that their marii- 
Mi« age IS no marriage or has South Africa done it to our Indian brethren ? What is this 

talk of bitterness ? Bitterness is caused b> the Colonies, and not by India Let this 
advice be the colonists and not to India The Indians had no share in the rtlahing of that 
feeling, but resent the indignitj to which thej, the subjects of the King Emperor, are 
subjected Oh, jou ate not fit to govern jourstUes jou are divided ! Arewe? (Cries 
of‘‘No ) We have shown some power of union during the last few jears TheCongress 
was split into half nine jears ago But «e stand a united Congress today nt Lucknow 
Hindus and Muslims had a gulf between them —not in Kashmir, where a Hindu prince 
rules, not m the Deccan, where a Muslim prince is sovereign, but on 1 > in the British Kaj,. 
and that gulf has been bridged over bj Muslims and Hindus themselves, and we have 
linked our hands In love in trust in mutual forbearance in mutual respect and we stand 
today a united nation, so that nothing shall hereafter break us asunder Oh you are 
not fit for self government You are ignorant W ho has tlie right to cast that reproach 
at the masses of our people’ It was Gopal Krishna GoWhale who tried to win free and 
compulsory education, cauiiousl}, carefuffj, step fa> step for he was not an impatient 
idealist in word, however much his bean went with impatient idealism , an Indian tried to 
educate his brethren But who was it that denied it ’ It was the Imperial Council with 
Its perpetual majoritj of Officials Does it, then, he in the mouth of I ng'ishmen to re- 
proach us with Ignorance, when the Government would not educate our people and 
would not help us to do It fCries of 'Sliaroe ) Then thej saj ‘ You cannot defend 
jourseUes Did i-e pas the Arms Act? Did «e take awaj weapons from the hands 
of our people? Or has there been since 1S78 a law that no pure blooded Indian, 
whether Hiiicfu or Mussulman could possess arms without \ license to the gaining of 
vvhieh alt sorts of difiiculties are attached? Is it India s fault that it is undefended? 
For thift) jears tlie Congress has asked for the re[ieal of the Arms Act and for per. 
mi'sion to volunteer and to open military colleges and those who Inve treated every 
demand with contempt say that we are not fit to govern ourseUea because we cannot 
defend cur«ehes ' 

It IS only Home Kule that will enable us to defend ourseIve> Until we have 
Home Rule we cannot be armed as we should be ‘ Oh , it ii '.aid there are daijioiis 
among you There are none in England ’ (Laughter) Before the great war in 191,^, 
\\hich «avccl the Empire, the United Kingdom was on the brink of a civil war Was 
England then unfit for self government ? How far was England educated when tlie 
Reform Dill of 1S32 was passed ? How far was she educated even wlien the Bill of 
18O7 was passed or did Robert Lowe sav. We must educate our masters? Has 
tngland always been so quiet und-r difficulties* In 1913 were tliere no strikes parahz. 
ing railway traffic and threatening London with starvation because of lack of transport, 
as all the men engaged in transport work were on strike yet I ngland js fit for self- 
government and you, quiet and industrious, are not I remember— I cannot say I 
remember— I have read that before the Bill of 1832 there were riots m Bristol, W'arwick 
Castle vras burnt down, there was a massacre at Beterloo, the whole country was ai» 

tutbed But was that a reason for not giving (i share of self governmeni? No It 

was a reason for widening the franchise to get rid of the difliculties that ex sted and 
I ask you to remeinber that, after the Bil! of 1867. which gave household suflraoe to 

iLngland, only since then ha> England passed free and compulsory education for a 

nation wants to educate Itself, and government without the nation will never do it It 

prefers it should remain ignorant. As regards the objection that educated Indians are m 
a minority , the educated of every country arc in a minority , but they are not »o small a 
minority as the God-given rulers of today, (Laughter). Theeducated minor, ty know 
the people, and the English do not. Teople come here to leant about the Indian nation- 
They live m Government camps, and they go about with Government officers, they 
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make friends of those who ha\e slandered India (Cries of Shame ) Is that the way Resolut on 

to learn what Indians think ^ Oh but they go on cold weather tour with the Collec seUCo^m 

tor and see something of village hfe ^ What will they see^ They will see the people ment for 
who come to the Collector and who sa> Jo HOokum Thej see the people who say 
‘English inabap The villagers are not such fool<5 though ) on think thej are as Mrs Resant. 
to show their real mindj before their white masters (Laughter) The) are miserabl} 
poor but those who are not so poor will pretend to be for fear the neM enchancement 
of taxation will take away the little thej have saved (Laughter) Thej onl) wear 
one cloth bo does the Brahmana when he is at home A coat and trousers ace not 
the sign of civilization They are not the sign of abil tj Our v illage people are not as 
Ignorant as these stray visitors imagine If you could talk to them in tleir own 
language you will find thej kno v mote of the gteat laws of himan existence mote of 
tlie teaching about divine nature more about the realities of human life in this 
woild and in the other two w( rids on the other side of death than the peasants 
know in England (Hear lear) Oh they say they are low in the scale of 
civilization U hat of th“ Enelish ^ If I took you to the East End of London which 
I know very well if I took y ou at the hour when they shut the gin palaces and turn 
out into the streets of the city the drunken blasphemous quarrelling crowd would 
you think those people were fit to govern themselves? I ask you W here would you 
find any crowd in the Indian nat on to match that debauched crowd ’ Your Indian 
women can go alone in any Indian crowd I have gone through the other but 1 assure 
you I had to dress so that I looked very poor in order tha no body might think it 
worth while to knock me down and take something from me But if we describe these 
things we are told that we are injuring the prestige of the British nation and the 
Press Act is brought down to silence criticism Have you forgotten tha' one of the 
Punjabee papers that described the condition of Lo idon in Piccadilly and Regent 
Streeet at night wa held to have excited hatred and contempt against His 
Majesty British subjects here and the security of the paper was forfeited » (Cues of 
Shame shame ) 1 am afra d His Honour Sir James Meston may Ihirk my language 

emphatic 1 am afraid to say so but we want emphasis in order to make both our 
rulers and people understand the intolerable conditioo of things under which India is- 
living today India has still love for England India does not want to break the 
British connection but the England she loves is not the steel framed England of the 
/ Press “ict rhe I?e/iriice of fmf a Act b'A? 5 <vfrfn«nr Waefwgif Acc (he Crrmmsi Law 
Amendment Act and the definition of sedition in the Pena! Code and all those horrible 
Regulations of tSiS 1819 and 1827 It is not the England of those things that we 
love It IS th" England of Cromwell of Hampden and Pym of Milton and Shelley 
It IS the England that sheltered the threatened life of Mazz ni the England that welcomed 
Garibaldi by thousands in her street'v as the I berator of Italy the England that has been 
sheltering every political refugee that protected Kropalki 1, ti at pro ected Stepniak 
the man of the Red Terror when a prize was set on h s head bi the Tsar of Russ a He 
lived on Engl s!i so 1 «.nd England would not give up the political ref gee to the hands 
of his Russian e emies It is that England that we love That is ll e I ngla d that 
despite everythi ig eUe we still believe tv bat she ts ignorant and blinded by people 
who come here and write on superficial knowledge and confirm her in her blunders^ 
instead of enl ghtening her 

England IS fighting for her life and has called India to help her with as much 
as India is able to give Oh India would have given so much more so many more men 
so many more volunteers in order lo help England in the day of her need but England 
kt her peril calls on Indian sold ers to fight for the liberty of Belgium and the sacred 
nes of treaties and then sends those soldieri* back here to find their people still in 
bondage and treaties disregarded lorn to pieces and thrown aside That which Eng 
land fights for in Europe she must admit here The liberty that there she is the 
champion of she must be ready to give here But you are not fit I Oh my friends 
there Is only one thing which makes a nation fit for freedom ana that is ihe heart to- 
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asp,,, after .t and the will ahich is determined tn have It England will not g<M >on 
fieedom-no nation has eier been guen lieedom , hot England will pass an Act 0 
Paihament establishing yon, freedom, when she realises that yon are ,n earnest, 
that yon are tired of being played with, that yon are determined to be free Indus 
loyally lest. on her belief in the old England, and not in the English bnreancrac) , and 
her loyal y is the reasoned loyalty of freeman , she asks for her place in the Empire 
and until that is giaiited, there will be danger in the path of progress (Loud and 
prolonged applause ) 

Mr B G 7 till, of Poona, who rose to support the resolution, was accorded a 

rousing welcome amidst loud and prolonged appaluse He said — 

“•Mr President. Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen I thank >ou 
sincerely for the reception that yoj have given me on this platform, but let me tell 
you that I am not foolish enough to think that this re-eption is given to me personally 
It 13 given, if I rightly understand, for those principles for which we have been fighting 
The resolution which I wish to support embodies all these principles It is the reiolu 
tion of Self Government It is that for which we have been fighting for which the 
Congress has been fighting for the last thirty years The first note of it was iieard ten 
years ago on the banks of the Hoogly, and it was sounded by the Grand Old Man of 
India, that Parsec pitriot of Bombay. DadabhaiNaoroji Since the note was sounded 
differences of opinion arose Some said that the note ought to be carried on and ought 
to be followed by a detailed scheme at once, that it should be taken up and made to 
resound all over India as soon as possible There was another party amongst us that 
said that It could not be done so soon and the tune of that note required to be a little 
lowered, and that was the cause of dissension ten years ago and I am glad to 
say that I have lived these ten years to see that we are reunited m this Congress and 
we are going t« put our voices and shoulders together to push on this scheme of Self* 
Government .and not only have we lived to see these differences closed, but to see the 


differences of Hindus and Mahomedans closed as well So we have now united in 
every way in the United Provinces, and we have found that luck in Lucknow 
(Laughter) So I consider it the roost auspicious session of this thirty first Indian 
National Congres'* 

There are oily one or two points on which 1 wl^h to address you It ha>. 
been said, Gentlemen, by some that we Hindus have yielded loo much toourMaho 
jnedan brethren I am sure I represent the sense of the Hindu community all over 
India, when 1 say that we could not have yielded too much I would not care if the 
rmhts of Self Government aic granted to the Mahomedan community only (Hear, hear ) 
1 would not care if they are granted to Rajput* , 1 would not care if they are granted 
to the lowest classes of the Hindu population, provided the Bntisli Government 
consider them more fit than the educated classes of India for exercising those rights, 
1 would not care if these tights arc granted to any section of the Indian community 
Then the fi^ht will be between them and other sections of the community and not 
as at present a triangular fight \^e have to gam these riglils, remember, from a 
powerful bureaucracy, an unwilling bureaucracy, naturally unwilling because the bureau 
crac) now feels thatthese rights these pm lieges, this authority will pass out of their 
hands I would feel the same if I were in that position, and I am not going to blame 
the bureaucracy for entertaining that natural feeling, but natural as that feeling may 
be It isa feeling which we have to combat -gainst It is a feeling that is not condu 

cive to the growth of Self Government in this country We have to fight against that 

feeling, and when you have to fight against a third party, it is a very important thing 
that we stand on this platform united, united m race, united m religion and united aS 
regards all shades of different political opinion. That is the most important event of 

^ Let u$ glance, as I said, ten years ago \\ hen Mr Dadabhai Naoroji declared 
that5mar<y should be our goal its name was5u<ir»; Later on it came to be known 
as Self Government and constitutional reform, and we Nationalists style it Home Rule. 


\ 
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It IS all fhe^ame one in three rlifferent names. There is Uie objection raised that S-iaraj 
has a bad odour 1 1 India and Home Rule has a bad odour in England, and hence ne 
■ought to call It constitutional reiorm I do not care to call it by any name. I do not 
care fqr the name If you style it as A B C Reform Scheme or \ Y Reform Scheme, 
I shall be equally content But I b“lievc you haie hardly realized the im- 
portance and the character of that scheme of reform Let me tell you that it is 
far more liberal than the Irish Home Role Bill when we contemplate what pos 
sibilities It carries with it It may not be complete Home Rule, but it is more than a 
beginning of it It may not be complete self government but it i$ far better than local 
■self government (Laughter). It may not be Su. iraj m the vrider sense of the word, bu 
It IS far better than Swadetkt and boycott It is in fact a synthesis of all the Congress 
resolutions passed during the last thirty ycar<, a synthesis that will help all to proceed 
to work 111 a definite and responsible manner We cannot now afford to spend our 
energies on all the resolutions on the Public Services the Arms Act and sundry others 
All is comprehended and included in this one resolution I would ask everyone of 
you to try to carry out this one resolution with all your effort might and enthusiasm 
everything that you can command your intelligence money, enthusiasm, all must now 
be devoted for carrying out this scheme of reforms Do not think it is an easy task 
nothing can be gamed by passing resolutions on this platform by the simple union of 
thctworaces HindU' and Mahomedans and the two parties Moderates and Nationalists 

The Union is intended to create a certain pover and energy among us and unless that 
power and energy are exercised to the utmost you cannot hope to succeed so great 
are the obslac es in your way You must now prepare to fight out the scheme. In short 
I do not care if the sessions of the Congress are held no longe I believe it has done 
Its work as a deliberative bodv The next part ts the executive and that will be placed 
before you afterwards Remember what has to be done It is not the time for 
speaking When S^viraj was declared to be our goal it was a question wheth-r it wa% 
a legal goal The Calcutta High Court held it wasa legal goal a year afterwards But 
then there arose another question vt , m what way we should earn on our propo 
ganda so as not to cast any slur on the bureaucracy which was the master at the time 
That point has now been decided judicially that you can make any criticism m order 
to further your objects and justify your demand» and that it comes within tiie bounds 
of law So the goal of ^wara; and the wayr preaching it have both b“cn declared 
fe^af arrf fiere vaa hue ispeadc scheme of Sicmra/ pissed b} the amted committees 
of Hindus and Mahomedani All the thorns m your way have b-^n removed It will 
b“ > our own fault if you do not succeed vn attaining what is now described in this scheme 
That 18 a verv senous re-iponsib lity Do not shirk it but work for it. The davs of 
wonders arc gone You cannot feed now loaooo p-ople on a few crumbs of bread as 
sou did in Jesus s day The altaimngof the object cannot be achieved by wonders of 
heaven You havetodo it. These arc day s of work and incessant labour and I hope 
thatbi the help of Providence y ou will find that energy and thos- resources which arc 
required for carrying out that scheme within the next two years to come and if not by 
the end of 1917, when I expect that the war will be closed and then I hope we shall 
•meet at some place in India wher* »c shall b* able toraisc up the banner of self rule." 
(I cud \pplause.) 

Tht hen ^Ir M izk irul IJaqui, (Bihar\ who rose amid scenes of wild enihusiasm, 
said “Mr rrcMdcnt Brother delegates Ladies and Gentlemen All my political life I 
have been of opinion that our motherland cannot advance without the uniti of the 
Hindus Mussalmans and other racei. Having been of this opinion I have w rkeil for 
the attvinment of that unity and that unity has been achieved this year m this town 
of Lucknow I consider it my duty here tt> mention the name of one who has been 
ihc eh cf inslrumeot in attaining that oniiv 1 mention ll e name of my revered 
friend the Kaja Saheb of Mahmudabad (Three cheers were here lustilv {.iven far the 
Kaja 'vaheb.) I asvure vou countrvmen that the Kaja Saheb of Mahmudabad 
18 an as*et to India and 1 hope there wojI f b>* many more 1 ke him 1 1 my couniry 
Brethren I am cf op mo i that Ih- Hme far $pe-chif>ing and talking hai Jong gj ic bv. 
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The t.me for action has come. (Applause) Remember >ou are demanding Sclf- 
Gm-emmcnt and Home Rule for India. Do }Ou for a moment behe%e that >ou will 
get It b> asking (Cries of “No no") Lnle*s and until as Mrs. Besant has 
told >ou )OU make jour rulers believe that jou are in earnest and that vou are 

serious irjourdcmands jou will never get anjthing I am sure of it So mj adnee 
torn) countrv men IS this Trjtoworknow I believe that th^re is going to be a 
meeting of ihe Subjects Committee todaj ard a resolution is going to be placed before 
JOU for amachinerj which jou could work up for the attainment of Self Government 
W e must have a propaganda throughout the countrj and let our n Icrs <^6 for them- 
selves that everj man, cverj woman and every child of India is determined to have 
heH Governtrenl'’ (Applause) 

itr Dimhah PetiUBomhuy) m lurtlier support of the resolution «aid — Mr 
President Brother delegates 1 adies and Gentlemen Though Ido not appear in tie 
printed list on the programme among the speakers on this resolution still I am stand 
mg here addressing j ou at the bidding of tl e leaders of Congress and 1 have mustered 
coura-e to address this representative assemblj, although I am not used to public 
speakmg 1 havx taken upon mj »tU to answer the command of our leaders to vddress 

JOU lest mv refusal slootd be constiued into some sort of apathj’ on the part of the 
communiij to which I belong towards tl ejust, the righteous, aspirationsof the people of 
this countrj There cannot be the slightest doubt as to what could be the views of the 

eommunitj which I as produced a Dadabbai Naoioji (Cheers) and a I hcroz Shah Mcht;* 
(Cheers) It is said b> those who do not like the advancement of the pcopleof this 
countrv tow ards the alia nment of Home Rule that the 1 arsecs under the British Govern 
ment have Uen enjo) mg so man) big offices and high posts that they do not know 
what thej would gam by casting in their lot with the Hindus and the Maliomedansm 
making this demand Do not for a moment think that the Parsees when thej are 
under the government of Home Rulebj Mahomedans and the Hindus (Cries of “ I ar 
sees ) and the I arsees themselves thank JOU for lemindmg me will m anj waj suffer 
in that direction, but admittug for arguments sake for « moment that thej did 
(Cnesof“So ro ) v^ould it be iiglit and sensible to expect that for the benefit of a 
few thousand larsees 320000.000 of people should be denied tl eir birth right and 
their privilege? U is always said tbal the 1 arsecs are the most lojal com 
munitj in India. Thej aie second to none in lleir lojaltj to tic Crowi and 
therefore it Is because thej are lojal tliej sopjiort this movement because evcijbodj 


must feel everjbodj who has rl e sliglitest ki ow ledge of tl e history of the world ought 
to know that there IS nothing winch would contribute more towards the permanciicj 
of tic British connection in lidia tl an Horae Role under British guidance. Before 
1 resume W) seat 1 shall ihrovTout one suggestion towards a speedier altaiiimcnt of 
the objects of this Coi gress and it isihis— I siteak with some persoi al expericnccif 
public life m tl c jiesidenc) from winch 1 come— that il c leojle who do the gicatcsl 
harm to our legitimate aspirations aie not the people wl o rule us buitlcjare unfortu 
natel)— I must confess — some of our own fieoplc I know there arc people wl o go to 
Government Hou'C to carij tales. I know il ere are people m tie Legislative Council 
and III the Municipal Corporation who baiter away tl eir rights and privileges of their 
coiinlrj andcii) to get a K 1 an Bahadur or a ” C 1 L." (Cues of “Shame") It 11 
mj advice that we must ostracise such people If we do tot admit them into our 
clubs let us see if the) will be admitted b) their I iiglish friends in tlieir clubs. Now., 
on behalf of mj ccmmunitj, 1 congralu'ate jou on tl c uiion wJ ich jou, Hindusand 
Mahoracdani. have made this time bj sinking into oblivion all jour little difTercnccs 
Umlcil JOU roust stand and united jou must fall whether it be for goed or for evik" 

TAr U»%H* r-ikamt K A iJmtU^kar (Amroati^ iti futtler suppoitin. 
therrsolutiot said —"Mr I residerU Brotl er dcleg ties. Ladies and Cci tleincn As has 
aToS^tUr been vefj aptl> saW tl*e rew^utwo whKh U aow engaging your attention U the rcsolu 
two of reso utwns wl leb ever came before ll e Lowgress. I rom the daj of iJw biitli of 
the Congress, tl-e demand for cootiol over our own affairs the deraarHl for self govern 
oent has been the most Iroportart the ot-sl vital and essential dtmaid tf tl-e Corgtesv. 
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When you sent deputations to England of men coming frem the Congress the main R«olgto» 

thing whirh tbcj had to represent on whi^ they had to elicit the help of theBnttsh SelKJo^m 

people was that they were British subjects and that they were to be gi\-en all the rights 

of BnUsh citizenship Equahtj with the selfgoseming parts of the Empire has 

been our demand from the first In the beginning as you had to make a beginning Tbetion 

you had to ask for the introduction of the principle of repiesentation and election in <jur R ^ 

your Legislati\e Councils and for the expansion of their rights and the enlargement 

of the numbers Nobody deluded himself with the belief that few members or e\en 

large number of members added to the councils and some expansion of its func 

tions represented the goal of our aspirations That was only ti e first step of the ladder 

which you had to mount There were immense difficulties m attaining to that extent 

You know nhat difficulties nere raised in 1890 and 1891 for granting that modicum 

of lepresentation nhich was subsequently granted in iSp** but that was as I said 

IS the very step which had to be taken During all the years which followed we- 

had to reiterate our demands Ue had to ask for further expansioos of the councils 

and further extensions of tlie principles of representation and election Then came 

what are called the Morlcy Minto reforms which gave you your existing Imperial 

and provincial councils but even m regard to that we were careful to mention that 

that was only the next step which had to be taken and very soon after this further steps 

wou'd have to be taken Gentlemci in the case of individnals and of nations every 

individual and every nation is to pass through three stages The fir«t is the stage of self 

consciousness or self realization Ue had first of all to focus our self-conseiousness as a 

nation and it was for that purpose that Indian National Congress was called into 

existence After that we had to assert ourselves we had to say what we are and what 

we have to be and after that as in the case of individuals there comes the further stage 

of self control in the case of rations there is the further stage of self goiTrnment 

No self respecting nation can carry on its existence piopeily unless n is able 

to control Its destinies to be the arbitrar of its own fate and it is that for which we 

have beenstriving and for which we now make amore articulate a more practical 

and more detailed demand We were asking for self government We were called 

upon to state what is it you v,ant There are all these differences amongst you 

Even amongrt you Kiudus you are not united and between you and the Maho 

madans there is an impassable gulf Well gentlemen this Congtess has demons 

(rated to the world and to all our critics that there ts absolutely no diftercnce of 

optmoev amongst either the two Urge communities or amongst any sections of 

the reform party in India (Hear hear, and applause) Now, gentlemen this pro 

po<itton in Its first paragraph asksyou topUce before the Government our demand to 

carry to the Crown our request that His Majesty will be pleased tn issue a proclama 

tion, assurii g to the people of India that they arc entitled to have self government given 

to them at a very early period That ts the first paragraj h In the second paragraph 

vve put before them reforms which should be carried out immediately in regard to winch 

there could be no difference of opinion because they are only the legitimate exten 

sions of the principles which have been adopted They asked for definite schemes 

and a defimie scheme has been put forward They asked what will Mahomedans 

say to this and here the representative body of the Mahomedans and the Congress 

Committee have sat together and have brought out a scheme to which Doth parties 

are equally pledged This is then our reply to our critics about introducing a 

practical scheme. Then we come to the third pan which is most vitally imponant 

at this time. It is this that India refuses to be placed on a footiog oftiifcnor 

It) to any other pan of the Empire. VNc sax) as India is the most glorious jewel 

tn the Bntuh Empire India ought to have a place adequate to her past adequate 

to bei present and an equal position tn (wture This ts what we ask in the 

third, ^^c refuse to be dominated by anysectiotor any ^tonioti of the s<xatted self 

gov'crmng colonies or of the self governing ponions of the Empire, tllcar.hearj V\c 

say that without Indu the British Empire will of very little imponancc and in 

consequence With that importance should be the lecogmiion accorded to us should be 
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denied to the people m the States like Hyderabad, Baroda, and ^^JSore. Gentlemen, Resolation 
assuming that we have lost something of the capaat), how are you going to recover that Self^CcuTm- 
capacity? By being denied admission into the inner circles of the Government or by 
being allowed to commit mistakes and to learn thereby? Ihe answer is obvious 

Now, gentlemen, there IS o"e more objection which I wish to notice and then 1 "or^^Tej 
will retire It has been said by thakvery writer that the one great and supreme objection Bahadur 
to self government being conferred just now in this country is that we have not got ^apni 
sufficiently large electorates And 1 may tell you in confidence that I was told personally 
that if jou could show to England that one fifth of the population possessing sufficient 
political capacity then they would not object to our getting self government Now, 
gentlemen, you have got 315 million people in this countrj — I am very poor m arithmetic — 

I believe one fifth of that comes to 63 millions And at therate of progress that we have 
been making m tl e matter of primary education, I should think it would take four or five 
hundred jeats before weget political capacity (Laughter) I know, gentlemen that India 
is always famous for patience But the time has now come for us to say definitely and with- 
out equivocation that self government is no longer to us a far off adorable dream that we 
want to achieve it as soon as possible by all constitutional means open to us without 
mincing matters and without equivocal on on that point Let it not be held op to us 
as an ideal to be reached within a hundred or two hundred >ears Patience is of course, 
a great virtue, but gentlemen outspokenress loo if ) maj be permitted to say so is 
sorocliroes a greater virtue Let us not deceive ourselves and let u? not be deceived by 
■others by saying that vve are going to be contented vviih this driblets of reforms The 
time for that has gone bj The time has come when England should call upon its 
statesmen to exercise their highest gifts ol statemanship to exercise their gifts of 
imagination toe\ercise their gifts of political judgment and feel the political temperature 
of this country and act accordingly (Lord Applause) 

ThtHenbU Bao taJadur D A Santa (Madras) in further supporting the juo'uiha 
resolution •aid Mr President Brother delegates Indies and Gentlemen I rejoice ^ 
gentlemen in this union of hearts and intellects in this vast assembly and throughout the 
eountrj, showing that the time has come when our countrjmen will take up the cause of 
self govcri ment in earnest and push it to even the exiremest limit of constitutional agita 
tion in order to achieve the desired end proceeding throughout on the assumption—] be 
Iieve It to be a correct assumption — that the sole aim of the British people is to see India 
governed in the true interests of our countrjmen, vutli the single aid and purpose of pro 
moving their welfare, and that British connection tests and »s recognised to rest on the 
united and sy mpathetic co operation of the people, both Indian and British moved by a 
sense of heav> responsibility for tl e welfare of their countrjmen and keenly alive to the 
supreme importance of uniting the hearts of Bnlishers and Indians alike and aware of 
the imperative need to both countnes of a permanent union between India and the rest 
of the others composing the British htnpiie. The educated thought of the counlrj have 
placed before j ou for j our adoption a scheme of rcfcrins and hope w ith j our approval to 
place It for the adoption of the British Government Briefly put, what do the reforms 
atiount to We ask for provincial aotonomj in domestic matters with a central legists 
ture armed with evtensive powers and compictelj dominating all domestic concerns, with 
an executive armed with extensive powers subject to the will of the imperial Parliament 
as It exists at present, and, if there should be a revision, with India as a partner 
as an equal pirtner, m everj sense of the term with the self governing dominions 
of the Emphe A question then naturallj would be — are vve fit for it ? Are we asking 
for reforms along lines, lines along which we have ro* experinented in the past. 

Turn to past historj, turn to medieval historj, turn to modem histoij, all history 
alike tclU us Hal Indian peoples with rulers of tleir cwn race have been aVc to 
rule countries far more extensive than the Indian Empire cf the present daj, for 
those rulers have been wielding swaj over Khandaharard Cejlon and other vast colonies 
which the genius of our ancestors aeated firs* in limes past. B as this domination 
-onlj for short periods? No, fer long certunes, for periods longer than that of any 
empire modem or past Then cemts the question have wre still capaci’y ? I assure 

23 
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KesoJu ion you, gentlemen that the skill and capacity though dormant in us are not j*et Com 
SelwlhTrn' plctely dead If you read history anght what does it tell us ? We see a large number 
jnentfor of autonomous states linked ti^ether b> loose federal tie paying tribute and acknow. 

India ledging the supermacy of the central authority of the goiernment to the Maharajadiraj 
Thchoti. Sultan, or Emperor Our Maharajadiraj Sultan or Emperor is Hts British Imperial 
Majesty' Our autonomous states are the natne States of India and the proiincial 
SarmT governments which we create under our scheme with self governing powers The central 
authority is the Government of India and the Viceroy is the deputy of the Maharajadiraj 
The central authority is armed exactly as the old emperors were armed with a council 
of ciders. They are given by our scheme advisedly vast powers over the military and 
over the national army which has to be created under our scheme Gentlemen, have we- 
weakened the British power? If the Resident of a Native State with British power at 
his back can keep government going cannot our governors with two executive coun- 
cillors nominees of his with the British power at his back rule a province? We have 
provided for democratic institutions The allies say that they are now engaged in 
crushing Prussian military despotism, that the future safety of mankind lies in the 
increase of democratic instiutions and we have provided for them Gentlemen, we have 
not weakened the British power m any the slightest degree ? We have not lest the capa- 
city Then comes the question— are there not various insuperable difficulties in our way, 
are there are not barriers? They existed in the past they existed m Switzerland 
and y ct there IS no difficulty The religious difficulty is the same Then I come to 
the educational days \ovv, remember gentlemen that the number ofliterate people in 
India IS i8 millions nearly the same as the total male population of England, and are 
we to be told that with this literate oopulation we cannot find enough men to rule this 
country when only an infinitesimal fraction thereof are able to govern India in the best 
interests of India? Our Universities are turning out graduates nearly as numerous as 
the British Universities Then comes the question if we are not educationally back 
ward what is that stands mlheway? Thecolourbar I hope that the Government 
will not repeat the supposed mistake and land the Empire in disaster The true diffi 
culty seems to be that a fear is felt that in a federal commonwealth India might in a 
short space of time become the paramount power That is the real difficulty But 
sufficient safeguards may be provided and the day is far off because it la only in pro 
portion to the contribution to national defences that any state can have reptesenta'ion 
We are economically poor and we cannot therefore contribute much and consequently 
we shall take a place superior to that of the colonies but inferior to that of England 
and there is no very great danger that we will be able to swamp the rest of the Empire 
in the councils of the country Revise the history of the past review its pages and 
what do vou find ? A foreign bureaucracy is always ready to tax people for the sake 
of the defence of the country, for the sake of protecting its power But the moment 
they come to domestic reforms they do not know where they will be they do not know 
whether the vast masses will support them and hence they say they cannot tax What 
have you done? t\e have revised the electorate, broadened it so that no heir brained 
reformer may go forth with proposals fortaxalion which would not be supported by the 
country It is said that we shall oppress the depressed classes May I ask whether 
the Government, British Government, were dissuaded in self governing South Africa 
because the Kaffir and iheweak Indian population were likely to be oppressed ? Their 
conscience were not touched then IVhy should it he touched now when it comes to 
div iding the people of this country ? To me the problem is distinctly clear We cannot 
afford to efface ourselves ccononudlly and from a military point of view, with agrowing 
China, a growing Japan and a growing Russia. Tnends of today may be enemies of Ic- 
roorrow ana we cannot have Belgium repeated here Primary education must be spread 
and number of reforms roast be achieved and all this can be done only unuer self govern- 
ment. Therefore it is we ask for self goeernment and if the Britishers are true to 
their destiny they will confer it at nodistant date’ (Cheers) 

Mr jo»ph BapUita, lit further supporting the resolution said — “ Mr President, 

h»piiia Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen I can assure you that it is not without some 
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fear and tnmbl.ng that I .entire te anppo,, ___ 

ter r"“ yL"'"’ ■ Tl-on Shalt net be emphatic (Langh. 

ter) You can be phlegmatic if jou He but not emohatir in nfi.^ j ^ 

hearts Similarlj j on cannot call Home Role It has a bad odour about it to the 
nose fashioned in a bureaucratic atmosphere But if aoucall Home Rule qelfTo 
Ihcnt, then it oil, teal, right But Ladles and Gen.Len ivreZ d afr ght 'a", 

wrong I prefer to call Home Rule Home Rule (Clieeis 1 To “ ''S"' or all 

I find , hat within the past few months Horae Rule has become a popufaT’crjIhraugh' 
out the whole country We hate all become Home Rulers All believe m tie c^tl 
of Home Rule There are no heretics among us no dissenters, no quahers or shakL 

We are all staunch and militant Home Rulers (Cheers) T. what is this urear eh 

to be attributed and to whom must we be grateful for this great transformation \ou' 
must give credit to the person who deserves that credit and I „ "rrilion lou 

that credit is due to the magnetic personality and d, namic enei^yTf^u'T I’nd'ald 
sister Mrs B-sa„t iLoud cheers) She Is our.ve Siinoi. de Hon^L, she ^i , nu.fu 
s all to victory You know she has sunbred for us she has sufferred for labo^nng 
for our cause with a tru j heroic devotion. May I ,our name assure her thaf 
vve love her, that we trust her and that vve shall stand b, her through storm and str-ss 
(Loud cheers) ^ ^^Il.^s 

Noil, Ladies and Gentlemen, this qoestioi of Home Rule is net merel, a 
quesinn of our growing aspirations It.s the question of all question, the question of 
the destiny of India I, „ the most momentons and the most transcendental question 
tha can occupj the minds of educated Indians Believe me the attainment of this 
destiny depends upon political principles that are applied in ihe "overnmenl of ihi. 
country You may be quite sure that destiny will not be achieved'*onIe. 
the principles of libery the pnnciple, of nationalism aod the princip;^ or'eZ 1' 

,1, tim government of, hi. eountrj The task before ns is. o rescue India from hr pres 
plight and place her on a pedestal upon which we can look with pride and el 
(Cheer. . What ,. the present plight of India? I. there an, one who „ satisfied ! ,h Xe 
present positmi, ol India? (Cries of 'No no ) Go outside B„„sh mg, 3 
mere cypher in the political world Nobody cares a fig for her au,l , 
know what she thinks orsa,s Is tha, a proper I»s...onlXvX 00 Idho fofXr 
moeenpym this Fmpire ? (Cries of No no) «„hm the Empire wha. dojouTnd ' 

Go to the Colonies the course of colour (Shoots of Shame Shame) In the So ,1 
African War Indians stood by Englishmen and fongh, beside them and shed their Wood 
for them Wha, is the reward ? Exclusion from the conntr, „r eonfinemen, in 
isolated places subjecled to regulations so odious that „ mat es our blood boil (Shame V 
Such IS the regard and such I. the gratilude ofa civ .bred and Christian countr, rL,„„, 
ter) Coming home what do jou find? The conwe of distrust distrust even „l," 
Tacliided from the arm,, and emasculated b, the Arms Act, subjected to th P 
laws and God know, ,0 wha, other laws as Mr Snrendranath Baner.ee said A 
from these what do wc find With a fauna and flora which can produce ever, thino 

minister to the ennsenicneeand comforts of all peopleand with men skilful 11, o,~l , 

we stil, have 50.0 <ku millions of people verging on" starvation 3. s";! "^^e mea': 
a da, (Cries of ■ Shame" ) Isthus .he strnetore of I mpire w ith which , ou arc satisfieS^ 
Anglo-Indiar architects have had a fore ham! (rom the las, , 5 o,ear, and this is 
structure the, have erected I ask, i, them an, man with sense or 
that can look upon this structure and say that .1 is indeed a mansion befil,in»,he an ^ 
eivilizition and the latent potentialities of this countr,? (Loud cnes of ", 

Rsther w thu not « gicnfied f*(j r/? (Laughter) I do not hlam- 

wf tl, the administration I sa, tha, this is entiml, doe to the ,, stem nnXrVhlXq'i^ 

administered Them evnnot he the slightest denht that no improvement 1, rxi.vil. 

«■' centmlired svstem „ done awa, vritl, Ir,m„ cv.mire 1, eXfullv' 

,ou will find that alter all the present eentrali.-d .v.tem of the Goveramcm e,tah'iil.e^ 
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by Law in British India is a mere administrative department of the Government of the 
United Kingdom cf Great Britain and Irdand 

(At this stage the President soaaded the gang but the audience enthusiasticaDy 
cried Go on go on , but Mr Bapti«ta retired saying — Obedience is a virtue — the 
best lesson we can learn and I must withdraw ) 

Mr Jehangir Bnmanjtt Petit of Bombay, in further supporting the propost 
tion said — 

1 have been asked just now to further support this proposition , and I rise to 
do so with the greatest possible pleasnre 

The motion that has oeen placed before you in such eloquent and forcible 
terms embodies the quintessence of the unanimous wish and desire of the entire people 
of this country as echoed in a variety of ways and from various platforms during the 
last quarter of a ceitury Its pronounced and emphatic wording cannot possibly be 
mistaken and is open only to one interpretation and that is that this country is deter 
mined by all legitimate and constttutiunal means in its power to obtain what it 
rightly considers to be absolutely necessary for its advancement and welfare 


If arguments were at all needed to commend this proposition to youraccept 
ance these have already been advanced by the previous speakers in a manner that 
IS bound to carry conviction It is needless to add that such difficulties as do exist, 
are not of our making and it is for them whose creation they ate to remedy them 

So far as this country is concerned it is useless to repeat that it is determined 
at any cost to have us hearts desire There is no doubt that the attainment of th S 
object will mean hard work and heavy sacrifices but there is nothing which this 
country will not do to attain this long looked for goal 

Frankly speaking I do not believe m the so called changed angle of vision 
oi ivhjch »ve have recent)} heard so much It is a)} mere deiusiie talk and unJess the 
people of thiscountrv work up and shov by all constitutional means m their power 
that they are determined to have what tl ey want I am perfectly certain that things 
will continue very much the same way that they did before the war You must re 
member that no countfj has ever given or will ever give freedom to another for the mere 
asking 

What IS It Ladies and Gentlemen that induced England to give Self Govern 
ment to < anada and Australia? Why has even South Africa — England s enemy of 
yesterday — got Home Rule today ? Do you know what the'c Colonies would have done 
if they had not been given what they wanted? They wonld lave given no end of 
trouble to Ewgland and would have well nigh made the Government of their country 
impossible 

You must not Ladies and Gentlemen be earned away by all the promises 
made to you You must also make yourselves felt "iou must remember that the great 
English Democracy — in sp te of all its love of justice and fair play — is hopelessly impo 
tent before the pernicious combination of an obstinate and insolent bureaucracy 
It IS this peculiar system of bureaucracy that is in the way of all your progress and it is 
that foe more than any other that you will have to fight to the bitter end before j ou 
can expect to have justice at the hands of the British people and Sovereign In my 
opinion unless you too like the Colonies make the Government of the country by 
such an unsympathetic bureaucracy arapossible you wiU not get what you want 

You have hitherto only tickled the British Lion , but he has taken no notice 
of you Like the Colonies you must approach him fearlessly twist his tail and rouse 
him to a sense of his responsblity Toat done take my word for It you will get 
what you want and Self Government, or Home Rule if you like to call it vnll not 
be withheld from you one day longer 

Pand I TAe hon Pandit Gokaran Nath Matra further supported the resolution in an 
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T> » ^ to change this view on two conditions One is that 

« thpu want ns to allow them to interfere in our concerns (Hear, 

reTr^Andthe second one .s Ib.s ttatthey sboold shoe by the.r conduct 
ceallv earnest in any statement of tbeits that they may make in this direction They 
shouU shore by a change in ihe.r conduct and in their angle of vision instead of treating 
ns as inferiots o, slaves, or persons hound only to minister to their rvants^ and comfort 

that they recognise that It IS the same liberty, the same freedom, the same culture an 

L sLe equal citizenship that «e are entitled to, and if once they shore and treat ns 

as equals in their land then rve shall accept this assurance, then rve shall allorv them to 

take part in the concerns rshich are peculiarly otir own uihelher e-cternal or internal 

Short of that we must make it clear to uu, governors to everybody who .night be inv- 
ested in this problem that we shall not willingly allow the dominions or the colomes to 
have a voice over us Gentlemen, 1 have great pleasure indeed in supporting this 
resolution ’ (Cheers ) 

info KtsU” Auf (Puniab) -"Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen,-On 

■ hehalfofthe Punjab I heartily support the resolution" (Cheers ) 

M, /■urumsru.uriu/CBehar) -"Mr President and Gentlemen, 1 come before 
yon in obedience to the Chau The scheme has already been put before yon and it 
Ls been spoken to by so many eloquent speaker, that to take up the time of the Cong 
ress at this stage would he eutiiely useless Thetefore, Gentlemen, I only stand before 
you to assure that Beliar whole heaitedly supports this resolution ” (Cheers ) 

Mrs Saremi Naida, in supporting the resclulic.n, said — ‘ Mr President, and 
fellow citizens of the Indian nation -From the teiy beginning of time it has always been 
the woman s privilege to have the last word on any subject and though that last word is 
sprung on her by the tyranny of the leaders that demand Home Rule, it is to vindicate 
Z readiness of my sen, .0 stand by the men of India ,n all that coucetns their national 
welfare and honour that I use to obey the mandate of this tyrany Hear, hear ) Many 

sneakers before me. giUed and famous, full of knowledge and full of experience, have 
laid before you a scheme of Self Government, and it is not for me to add words to their 
♦ ..,1 widflom I am m«rely a specutor from the watch tower of dreams, and I 
ft the swift and troubled, sometimes chequered but nevertheless indomitable, 
watched ^ of triumph to the desired goal Gentlemen, if 

r;^HL7"od",s.a:t 

thinrmore than to any other thing and perhaps yon w.ll let me enlighten you so that 
von Ly Oder your gratitude to the right sources Less than 'our years ago, in this vc^ 
7 rfLckuow, this ctyof memories, this cy of dead kings, a new h»Pe to 

hi because the younger generauuu of Musalmans had seen a vision that made .t 
possible for the leaders of the National Congress to realise w.lhm the sCope of practi- 

Sl visioo of practical work, of pruetical ach.evemeut the supreme desire of the uaUonal 

mul Gentlemen, it was my privilege to represent my great community on th.soccasion 
was the greatest honour of my life that 1 was invited to speak to this young genera- 
of Islam that had seen this vision of fudi.n nationality which succeeded in passing 
a const, lutiou whose essentia! creed was co operation with the Hindu sister community 
And because of tins v isiou, four years alter m thu very city of Lucunow, we are now able 
. V that • we shall have Home Knle. we will not ask for it, we will create it of oor own 
A* out of our own enthusiasm, out of our own capacity, out of our inviolable unity, 

Sr'um’tyofthe Hindu and the Musalm.u • (Hear, hear) Friends, Member, of this 
roneress citizen, ot lodc who ba.u come from the farthest corners in this great eounlry. 
I ask you in the name of that greater Natron that is bom to day m the city of Lucknow 
. offer vour thanks to three men. though it might indeed seem invidious to make distinc- 

° Unrn so many have been earnest, so many hart been loyal and co-operating, it 

raid b^77 laXng m gratitude uu the part of thrs great assembly, were rtuotto Oder 

hhc recognition of gratitude to three most brilliant, most faithful most courageous 

Musalmans— the Rajah Saheb of Mabmudabad, that fearless and independent spirit, 
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Mazahrul Haque and thirdly "Mr M A }mnah ol whom it was that the late Mr 
•Gokhalc said to me immediately after the last Muslim League in Lucknow that He is 
the best ambassador ofthe Hindu Muslim unity Wc are united to-day by the efforts of 
the Muslim League To stand united but united with such strength that nothing from 
outside not even the tyranny of Colonial domination shall withhold from us our rights 
and privileges withhold from us liberties that are due which ne claim by our united 
-voice Nothing can prevent us from achieving the desirca of our heart for as 
^Ir Surendranath Bansrjea told }Qu the Rnal issues are in^ourtiands The ultimate 
decision IS yours Who will deny jou the birth nght of freedom If the millions of 
India speak with one \oice and say Ours is the right of freedom we claim it we 
take It , you dare not deny to us the birth right of humanity , nobody dare deny it. 
Centuries have gone by the old divisions arc healed old wounds have got covered 
instead of building our regeneration on hatred and division we stand today building 
our national future on the secure and imperishable foundations of love and united service. 
Lach of us has seen a vision To each of us has come that living consciousness that it is 
united service for the motherland that constitutes the supremest hope of to morrow 
There IS no one SO mean so weak so selhvh as not to think that in the service of the 
motherland lies joy greater than all personal joys insuffenngfor her comes the supremest 
consolation in our personal sorrow and in her worship is the absolution of sin to 
live for her is the most victorious triumph of life to die for her is to achieve the priceless 
crown of immortalitj (Hear hear and ipplause) Let us then offer our lives unani 
mously as a tribute at the feel of the Motherland for as the great prophet of Islam sa>s 
Under the feet of the Mother lies Paradise (Loud applause ) 

The Prcttdtnt — The resolution has been spoken to by the best men that you 
fiossess Is It > our pleasure that it should be carried? (Wild cries ol Yes yes and 
Uande Mataram ) Gentlemen 1 propose that on your behalf a copy of this resolution 
should be sent under signature as > our President to His Majesty v Government in 

J ngland through His EsceSlency the Viceroy 

The resolution was then carried unanimously amid deafening cheers 

XI n — Propaganda Work 

J/r C P RauiMJfAm At) tr (Madras) — “ Mr President and friends in pass 
I ig the resolution which we have acclaimed with unanimous breath today it may be 
-:.aid without fear of contradiction that we have laid the fouudations of a new Indian 
nationality (Hear liearl but the building docs not consist of the foundations alone 
tilone after stone has to be laid up b> the patient building of the mason and the 
carpenter until the dome crowns the aclii'vement of the builders art (Hear, hear) 
It IS in that slow and laborioub work oft) e building and the fashioning of the nation 
ality that your great work in future lies and thatvvork is not tobedonebya few 
lands. It IS a work in which the whole of the country has to join handr It is a 
woik which cannot be achie ed cheaply or without sufTeting It is a work which will 
cost sweat and there are difficuliies many and insurmountable m that work Every 
•endeavour every nerve of our being will have to be in high tension and we shall 1 ave 
to work so that the coping stone may be laid on that work. Now the resolution 
that I have been asked to submit to you for your acceptance is this — 

This Congress urges the Congress Committees Home Rule Leagues and other 
associations which have as their object the attainment of Self Government 
within the Empire to cariy on through the year an educative propaganda 
on law abiding and constitutional Itnei in support of the reforms put 
forward by the Indian National Congress and Moslem League 
The Congress has alivavs claimed to represent and it has claimed justly to 
Tcprcsenl the whole of the Indian nation and if it can be so saiJ to represent the 
Indian nation never can it s> justly represent the whole nation as it can today (Hear 
beat ) Today when all differences are obliterated velpn Hindus and Mussalmans meet 
»n brotherly unity when the moderates and the Nationalists are seen hand m liand It 
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.s the right of the Congress to demend that everj association etery political body 
should do its «ork for Itself becaose the Congress is the sum total of political acticlty 
of the nation (Hear hear) This tesolation emphasies that right of the Congress, 
that tmht to call upon esery association working on similar lines to co operate 1 1 that 
1 great work upon which alone out fntnre iielfate depends It is also the dut) of the 
Con-ress not only its right to gather unto itself forces of whatever kind may be 
nascent or available in this land forces which could be utilized towards -he building 
of that fabric iihich it is our life dream to build That duty and that right arc 
emphasi ed in this resolution and the resolution calls upon every association with 

similar objects to work on constitutional hoes laid down b) the Congress and to rear 

up that structure of the Indtan nationality of which you late lild the foundatioi s 


toda\ (Loud applause ) 

jljr Jaumdai Du^ariadat Dharmtey (Bombay) Mr President Brother 
disD^rU dele'^ates Ladies and Gentlemen— It is my proud privilCRe to be asked to second the 
resolution so eloquently moved by mj friend Mr C P Ramasuami Aijar It is a 
red letter day in the History of India the day of today when the whole nation united 
has passed a resclutionaskingfor self government for India (Hear hear) But it is- 
due to theabsurditj of the system of government that prevails in this co intry thatths- 
rcsolution cannot be accepted until we makeup our minds to work for it and to see 
that this resolution is accepted after all This aosurdity of the sj stem of Government 
has really no parallel in the History of the World (Cries of Shame) But we are 
determined to do away with this system and in order that we may be able to do it 
efficientlj we members of the National Congress urge upon all political associations to 
cooperate with is m working wiih a determined will in working with all zeal and 
ei thusiasm that we can command so that this resolution of ours may soon be an 
established fact We invite we as.h the various Congress Committees to gird up their 
loinsandtowoikfortleattanmentof self government for Ind a We also invite the- 
cooperation of the Home Rule Leagues that have been established for the purpose of 

working for the attainment of Home Rule for India It is really a privilege that the 

Home Rule Leagues should work with us because the Home Rule Leagues whose- 
cooperation we invite are presided over by no lesser personages than Mr« Besant 
and Mr Tilak In fact Mrs Besant and Mr Tilak who weild so powerful an 
influence throughout the country are the life and soul of that movement (Cheers; It 
ID a ptiv liege ^really that these two great personages should consent to cooperate 
with us m working for the attainment of Home Rule and with the o operation of the 
Home Rule Leagues ai d with the co operation of the Congress Committees if we work 
with 1 detcrmincdTivill to atta n Home Rule for India none dare deny us the right 
of Home Rule which is a birthright of ours (Loud applause ) 

HJ, C b Mr C S Rar<S<'bt* (United Provinces) Mr President Brother delegates 

l)er and Gentlemen —The resolution that I have the honour to support is a resolu 

tion of supreme importance to this country to day It is a resolution that embraces with 
in Itself the result of the working of the Indian National Congress for the last 3 ‘ 
years You know how when we met 31 years ago our leaders living and dead 
our leaders who have enrolled their names among the immortal dead and who are 
oresent here today to inspire us asked for several things They asked for simul 

taneous examinations in England and Indu for the separation of judicial and cxecu 

tive functions they asked for every important thing that is necessary for ameliora 
t on of the I ational welfare. But unfortunately our prayer has fallen on deaf ears 
unfortunately one of the weaknesses of the bureaucracy has been the absence of 
regard for public opinion Consequently Gentlemen it has becorre necessary for us 
to arise betimes to go tovillage and hamlet to instruct each and every man to rouse 
the ration to a sense of the right and to a sense ol ti e wrong that is being done 
to them for nothing can be won unless we carry the teeming millions of India 


with us 

\ou know evc*y 
politics attained it only 


great country that has reached anything like progress in 
through agitation Read the history of England and I nglisb 
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history will tell }ou that beneficent reforms came^to England onl} through agita* Resolution 

tion It has been a boast of English historians, it has been a proud boast of theirs, propasand^ 

that by tiraelj granting of concessions, they aterted great Molence. So far as we are 

concerned, tn our agitation, come what may, even under the greatest prosocation, Mr c 

we shall not resort to wolence (Hear, hear), which we hateas strongl), as firmlj, as 

openly as we hate tyranny of any kind orform (Hear, hear) Gentlemen, if violence 

there is or is to be in our political agitation that violence shall be only from those 

who inflict it upon us, but never mind, as Mr V S Srinivasa Sastri, the President 

of the Servants of India Society, (cheers) has so beautifully put it m his pamphlet on 

* Self Government under the British flag ’.Gods grace 13 with us as the grace of God 

IS with every righteous movement , and as my great leader whom I miss in this 

Congress to day. Pandit Bishen Narayan Dr (cheers) used to say Do not think 

you can get self Government uithAut making <aciifices * There are rocks and breakers 

ahead but the beacon star the star of hope shines resplendent on our horizon and 

by that star, let us steer our course 

Ladies and Gentlemen we have to agitate but what is the use of merely 
going to moffusal stations going from place to place, aod indulging in mere platitudes ? 

As Mrs Besant u«cd to tell us — and it is a great privilege for us to follow her — we 
must spend days and nights in the assiduous reading of books , we must be armed 
with impregnable statistics If the late Mr Gokhale was a terror to ofiicials it was 
because Mr Gokhale knew what he was talking about Mr Gokhale could convince 
his antagonists Therefore we should study our subjects well Then we must 
talk to the people, inform them, because agitation is nothing but the communication 
of information to the people . and when we inforin them the 515 millions of Indians, 

Hindus and Mussalmons they will speak with thoughts facts and figures, and we are 
bound to be heard 

There IS another aspect and that is also a very important one, and though 
not so very important as carrying on agitation in this country, still nevertheless im 
portant It is propaganda work in England Tou know that when Parliamentary 
institutions were granted to Canada, when responsible governnent was granted to 
Canada, a Canadian deputation went to England, talked to the people of England 
and interviewed Englishmen of great consequence It is necessary, therefore, that 
the Congress deputation should go to England and speak to the leaders of opinion 
there, to the great Engh«li democracy I have gieal faith in the great I ngJi«b 
democracy, and if we speak to them the instinct of the Britisher will be with us and 
we are sure to carry the day Remember in all 01 r agitation^, our motto should be->- 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 

They are slaves who dare not be. 

In the fight n ith two or thiee 

One word to Home Rulers before I part and that is this , remember thvt the 
Home Rule agitation is but a child of the Congress agitation for the past 3 1 years 
and I as a Home Ruler and delegate of the Congress and member of the Home 
Rule League believe I am voicing the opinion of everybody here when Isay that 
the Home Rule League will work tn a loyal spirit with the Congress I know 
that my great leader, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, wants that the Home Rule 
leagues should be affiliated to the Congress. 1 also know that there is such a feeling 
amongst elderly men here. \\ hen the tune comes for affiliation, 1 am quite sure Mrs. 

Besant will rise equal to the occasion and affiliate them, for I am a believer m the 
unity of organization and when we are united, I say we shall never give up 
Though the grape shot may rattle 

Or the full thunder cloud over us burst 
Wc n stand like a rock and the storm or the battle 
Little shall hatm us, though doing the worst ^ 

The resolution was then put to vo*e and earned unanimously 
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XIV — Tbe War and the ManPo^er of India 

77 / IJon bit Mr C H Sttaha I ^Bombay) “ Mr President Ladies and Gentle 
beg to move— 

(<r) That this Congress places On record Its grateful appreciation of the senti 
mcnts con\*c} ed in the message of the Prime Minister to tlie Princes and 
people of India and folly shares in the determination of the British people 
to bring the war to a triumphant i«sue 

(i) That this Congress regrets that larger use has not been made of the man- 
power of India and u^es that an armj maj be raised immediately in 
India from the civil population under Indian commissioned ofRcers for 
that purpose; 

(r) That the Prcsider t be auti on2edto«uLmit the above resolution to tl crime 
Minister by wire through the proper channel 


Mr C A 
Saietan 


Indies and Gentlemen —You are perfectly well aware that as soon as the war was 
declared it became very clear and manifest that the whole of India like one man had 
determined to stand by Britain and the Fmpire in this great war But Ladies and Gen 
tiemen it has alwa>s been a matter of surprise and regret to all of us that the man 
power of India has not been utilised in the manner it should have been Ladies and 
Gentlemen if immediately on the breaking out of the war, an Indian army had been 
raised manned by Indian ofRcers b) this time certainl) India might have produced a 
large army of 5 millions Of even more and the enemy would have been rolled back 
long ago across the Rhine It is a great pity that that man power has not been iitilited 
in the manner it should have been and this resolution calls upon the British Govern- 
ment to do that now at least With these words I commend the resolution to >eur 
acceptance.' (Loud applause ) 

Mt G A Natetan (Madras) * Ladies and Gentlemen —Long before the out- 
break of the present war and far over a quarter efa centurj and more in this Congress 
platform and elsewhere we have protested against the impolicy and injustice of the 
sons of the sod being denied admissions to careers m the army Since the war broke 
out, we in India have done all that we have been permitted to do This resolution 
makes the last of a senes of appeals which we have made to the Government to trust 
India more and togive ns anopporlunity to raise an arm> amongst a civil jwpulation 
manned b> Indian officers We havedone our dutj and if our response docs not meet 
with approval, the responsibility of the refusal is upon the authorities” (I oud applause ) 

The resolution was put to vote and earned unanimoustj 


77/ f'wj iV»r/ — Gentlemrn this finishes tlie business for the daj The Subjects 
lcc>Jeni Committee meets at 5 r >i m the Subjects Come itlec room to finish the rest of the 
programme The Congress meets to morrow at 8 30 A M in the morning U c hope 
to and we must, finish before it is is a M Tliere is the Industrial Conference which 
meets in this verj fandtlaX I r M 

The Congress then adjourned 



The 31st Indian National Congress. 

Fourth Day's Proceedings. 


Saturdut/, 30tk December, 1916 

The Indian National Congress assembled at 8 50 A vt to day at its concluding 
-session prolonged sittings of the Subjects Committee on the previous three days having 
necessitated the holding of an extra day s session Though scores of delegates had left 
Lucknow the previous day there was not a perceptible fall 111 the attendance this morning 
.and the proceedings were characterized by unabated enthusiasm The President arrived 
amidst loud and continuous applause and was conducted to the seat amid»t shouts of 
Vande Matram After the singing of Vande Mataram by a group of Bengali ladies 
signalizing the formal opening of the proceedings 

The President — Under the rules the report of the Joint General Secretaries The 
has to be placed before the Congress They have presented their report and it is laid on *^^**‘^® 
the table I npw proceed with the programme of business before us The first resolution 
m the day s agenda refers to the Patna University Bill I call upon Principal Paranjpye 
to move It 


XV.— The Patna University Bill 


The Honble Pnnetpal R P Paran/pje (Bombiy) who on coming forward to 
■speak was accorded a rousing welcome, addressed the Congress as follows — 

' Mr President Brother Delegates Ladies and Gentlemen The resolution that 
1 have the honour to propose for your acceptance reads as follows — 

'This Congress places on record its emphatic protest against the highly retro 
grade character of the Patna University Bill and strongly urges that it 
should be so amended as to make it a thoroughly liberal and progressive 
measure 
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Ladies and Gentlemen First as regards the terms of the Resolution it was 
the opinion of some of the members that this resolution should be of a rather more detail 
•ed character but the terms of the Bill which it is proposed to condemn in this resolution 
are so wholly bad that the resolution would have had to be exceedingly long and 
consequenty it was thought better that speakers to the resolution should detail these 
various conditions to which objeciion is to be taken { hope in the few minutes 1 
stand before )Ou to convince jou that most of thi^ Bill is entirely to be condemned 
Mr President the large gathering vve have here before us owes its existence to the intro 
duction of Cnglisli education in this coufitr) and it is because we feel that the introduction 
and the wide spread of Western education is so very vital to the progress of this country 
that vve look with great care uponanj proposal whose effect \v ill be to slop or retard 
the progress of English education in this coiintrj It is because we feel that the effect 
of this Bill will be to retard the spread of 1 nghsh education that we think that this Bill is 
entirely of a retrograde character Universilies in India were first started m the > ears 
1858 and 1859 The University of Calcutta was established in iS^S and those of 
Bombay and Madras followed in the )ear 1859 Since then in spite of various shortcom 

mgs for what huma 1 institution and what new liuma 1 institution in particular is 

not full of shortcoming — these Universities and the other Universities of the Punjab and 
\llahabad that were started later on have done exceedingly great work India would not 
have been what It IS but for the existence of these Universit es These Universities I 
say, have done their good work at d we want that in any new Universities that are to be 
started in this country all the good points Of the old Universities should be preserved 
as far as possible , we want that further good points should be introduced m the new and 
that the new Universities should not be emasculated and their usefulness taken awaj 
26 
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Ladies and Gentlemen the constitution of tlie present Universities we know is 
„ns.l, .factors A later rcaolt.t.on ».ll .leal, to a certa.t, extent wrth some of the pmot. 

the const, totroo of the preset Urtr.ets.tres Whatever that ma, be our present 
l,„,.e.s,t,esare to some evtent at least soseept.ble to popular 

often reflect pubhc op.n.on Onlj dnnns tbe last fortn.gbt r.e have h^ the Bombas 
un.versits passing a resolution in conrlemnation of the Bill against which 1 am rising 
sneah todai 1 hope that the other Universities in the country will follow the example ol 
he Bomba Unliemity and record their emphatic protest against the Bill The preset 
Un,“ rsities then have a constitution wbieli is not a very libera, one but which we „o^ 
will soon be hberahaedb) an amending Act of the Imperial Legislative Coune l But 
while we are tlimlong of amending the constitutioo of all these present Universities and 
them more Lral what does this present Bill cont-mplate . H 
starting a Lmvers„> which will be a Universitj only in name It will be a mere 
deoartLnt of Government The present Universities have for instance the 

following constituted authontics first of all at the head is the Chancellor under him 

.here is the Vice Chancellu, wno ,s the President of the Senate in •!>= absence 
If the Chancellor and who rs to a certain extent the ornamental bead of the 
Umicrsitj then there rs the Senate which .. the chief governing body of the Univcr- 
sitv The Senate of the three larger Universities have hundred Fellows, out of whom 
So’ate nominated bj Government to elected bj graduales and lo by the Faculties so 
that the popular elemeut m the Senate really cousrsts of the .0 Fellows elected b) the 
re-istered graduates and lo some extent of the to elected by the raculties Even m 
sn'teoftheSonomioalionsofGovemment tor Umversilies ate susceptible to popular 
mfiuence After the Senate we have the exeentvve hod> called tbe sjndrcate which is 
reallv socaViog a commitlce of the Senate elected wholly bj the Senate except that die 
VicecLcellor, sits Chairman and the Director of 1 nbhc Instruction has become lls 
V, aiffrio Vice Chairman h> the recent Umwcrsities Act of Lord Curzon Before that the 
Dir^tor of Public Instruction nas not on the Syodicale re #nr. and the Sj hdicate 
was vvholl) elected b> the Senate the Syndicate remember rs an exeeolive bod) A 
♦honnh the Sv ndicate is a statulory bod) under the new Lnivcrsities Act it is practicall) 

sponsitl' -a 7"d' 

d, Licate IS to tr) to gradually extend and usurp more and mote power into Inert hands 
and It IS a tendenc) which the popular members of the Senate ate alvva)s tt) mg tlieir 
What docs the new University of Behar and Orissa do now ? It tries 
l’'""urihe old dillicnll) bv vesting the whole power in the hands of the Syndicate 
The Senate is to he a mle debating elnh ,n the Patna Uliivets ty A clause m the Bill 
. that the Senate to he a merel) deliberative body and that it, decisions 
,, n hi hindin" on the Syndicate (Cne, of Shame.) The Senate therefore 
mm nossiblv be an mn.menrni bod) hut rt would be a body vvrthnut a soul Again if 
' tl S) ndicate was to be wholly elected b) the Senate It may be something 

Bnrwhm 's the cons.i.o.ion propowd for tl e Sv ndie.le I 1. is to consist of ,0 members 
Th tl e Vice Chancellor on it tl e Director of Pubhc Instruction of Behar and Ori-sa 

be on It and not content with these two big and important officials on the 
c’.Idwsra who, e.nllnence remember will be proportionate not to their mere numbers. 

h important positions they occi p> — over and above that the Chancellor, who 

V°1 ^ utenant Governor of Behar and Ons.a reserves to himself the right ol nommat 
® Vw.p« to the Sv ndicate Over and above that again five other members are- 

irg four mem of these colleges I shall show Uter on how most of these- 

tobeseec Qo^-cmmenl colleges ^nd most of these five members I expect will be 

colle^are ® ^,11 be in the hands of the Govcrncnenl itself There 

*'*ii^''"^r'three or four others who if at all. will represent popular opinion What 
.St vat these popular members on the Sjmdicate ma> cry themselve*- 
vtpuld “PP* reactionary proposals but the official majority on the S> ndicate will 

hoai^ over proposal which the> have In their minds and do whatever 

*:! rve° wS“e s)S,cm rffirghe, ednra.inn ,n rhe pros, nee. There .h», lb. 
SjSicate and the Senate a bod> Without a soul, the Syndicate having all the power 
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.nd „„„ , ,,, , Go,=™™co. bod, B„, ,b, Goommen.aronol 

o>en cootsnt «,ih that A farther clause t„ the B.1! sa,s that if the Chancellor is not 

content tv.th anything that the Umtersity has done he can appoint an extra bod, to 

enquire into an, thing that he likes and not onl, enquire into an, thing but to force his 

rynd“ca°e" Tod ^L"b"'d"^? " ""L' Senate and the The Heebie 

byndicate And this bod, thus constituted is to be called a Universit, 1 I do not 

think It »illte anything more than a mete department of Government and if ive leant 

rte tree of higher education to groiv luxuriantly in our country, iie cannot alloiv a mere 
department of Goiernment to be in charge of our system of higher education 
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Then there IS the Vice Chancellor In other Unncrsities the Vice Chancellor 
IS the Chairman of the Syndicate, but here he is onl, a honorary officer He is 
appointed by the Government and presides over the meetings of the Senate Thouoli 
be IS an honorary official, ive, members of the Senate think that he is one of ourseires 
and IS only the first among us «hat is he in the Patna Uniiersit, ? He is to be a 
paid official of Goiernment and will carry out the behests of Goiernment and the 
orders of Government A clause in the Bill says that ever, power that is not reseried 
by a regulation to the Syndicate or the Senate-1 beg your pardon no power is reseried 
to the Senate— IS to be ill the bands of the Vice Chancellor He is to be a kind of 
residuary legatee of the Universitj (Laughterand applause > 

Well then that IS about the constitution of the Uniiersily which you will find 

from the short descriptibn that I have giien you is wholly reactionary and is entirely 
incapable of any response to any public demand and any public opinion But that does 
not mean all There are various other clauses. This University it is first prete ded 
will be a residential University I have no objection to residential Universities as 
such but this Patna University is ifimaysayso neither fish nor fowl nor good red 

herring It is neither a residential University nor is it an affiliating Lniiersity It is 
a compound of both and mixes the bad ingredients of both these kinds of Universities 
Without having an} of th« advantages of either ' 


First of all before I come to the general nature of these Universities I shall 
make one or two remarks upon residential and affiliating Universities lm>selfhave 

been a member of both , in Bomba>, I have been a student and member of an affiliating 
Umversit} In the Cambridge Universit} I have been a iremher of a re«ideimal Lni 
versity, and far be it from me to sa} that residential Universities like Cambndae are 
entirely useless Tlicv are exceedingl} important and if «e could introduce Cambridge 
and Oxford in India as they are in England «e Jiould be glad indeed and higher cduca 
tion will receive an impetus which it could hardly receive in my other wav But let me 
tell )ou that residential Universities serve onl> one distinct section An} bod} 
who has been to Cambridge or Oxford will tell }Oii that the> arever} expensive 
Universities. Thev are not Universities for the common people In England over 
and above Oxford and Cambridge Universities, there are various other provincial 
Universities and there are the important Scotch Universities which are poor mens 
Universities, by means of which the man gets his higher education Oxford and 
Cambridge subserve the needs of the rich middle and aristocratic clas-es of England 
who can afford to spend three or four hundred pounds a }ear 1 eople come to 
Oxford and Cambridge to get a certain stamp of gentiht} and position which onl} 
Oxford and Cambridge can give. If we start in a province onl} one University 
pretending to be an imitation of Oxford and Cambridge, though not in gum's uj j^]{ 
their advantages, what is the good of a Universit} like that? 1 or the purpose of 
India where we have not got a Urge class of rich people who can afford to spend 
Urge sums on the education of their children it is not posnble to hav-e residential 
Universities alone in this conntr} I have no objection to residential Universities at 
all But the} are to be an addition to affiliating Universities and not substitutes for 
them. 


Well then this Patna Umversit} pretends to be a residential Universit} 
but the only * residentialness* that I see m its constitution is that no neir college 
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,s to be started ,n Patna which is not mthm a radios of one mile from the Senate House 
of the Patna University Then a very important provision of this Bill is that new 
colleges are to be started except in Patna, or as I have said within a circle m Patna 
and in four other centres of the province. At present the province of Behar and Orissa 

TheHon^Ic ,s badly provided With colleges There are two or three colleges in Patna and there 

* are five colleges m five other centres Now. it is proposed under this Bill that of these 

colleges one is to be killed outright , the college at Monghyr is to be entirely stopped 

bccau*e It IS said that it is not a large college or an efficient one Other colleges are to 
be allowed to remain in the four other places in a state of so to saj suspended animation 

because although they are to be allowed to remain they arc to be strictly forbidden to 

teach any but the most elementary subjects , they are not to be allowed to teach 
honours subjects for the B A and no subjects at all for the B be and they are only to 
be affiliated in science for the Intermediate science examination The college at Cuttack 
,s only to be affiliated for honours m B A and pass course for the B Sc degree But 

see the effect of taking away all affiliation from outside colleges for anything that will 

raise their importance It is proposed in fact to kill all the moffussil colleges to bring 
everjthing to Patna There was in the Cambndge University a college which was 
started on thfs principle Cardinal Wolsey of whom you may have heard thought of 
starting aCollege in Cambridge He took the endowments of three or four colleges 
closed those colleges and built a new one. ft might have been all right in Cambridge 

where there were several othercillegesand that too in thedavs of Henry VHI That 

will not do here and in these days Again these colleges that are allowed to exist 
practically to be glorified editions of high schools not really spreading higher culture 
In these different centres m which they are to be located New a teacher you 
can take it from me alwa>s aspires to teach the highest standard possible If 
you tell a teacher worth the name that he is to teach elementary Geometry or 
Algebra, that teacher will lose all interest in teaching You must allow every 
institution proper liberty to expand give it proper scope for its ambition but 
if >ou once for all tell those teachers that they should proceed to a certain extent 
and no more that institution isnothkelytibe very efficient By all mejins insist on 
proper conditions If a college aspires to teach higher subjects m science ask it to 
provide for the proper teaching of these subjects ask them to provide proper science 
laboratories and museums and workshops if it asks permission to teach other subjects 
like Sanskrit or I hilosophy require it to have a proper and an adequately qualified 
«tafT and adequately equipped libraiies All these conditions no one objects to but 
when >ou say that thc) arc to be merely pass colleges and can never hope to rise any 
further I «ay that these institi-tions will be practically half dead Not onl> is this the 
from the ixiint of siew of the institutions thembclves but it is more so from the 
of \iew of thc students What if students aie not able to go to I’atna for higher 
education? Are jou goingto condemn all the jouthofthe province of Behar and 
Orissa to a mere pass degree and that only if they are born at any of the few cen Ires ? 
The Indian student is always a poor student The goddess ofleaming and the goddess 
of wealth arc not generally found together in this country, and we must m any cduea 
tional sj stem we are starting alwaj stake into consideration this fact that our students 
are jxior and see how facilities are to be afforded to il em for higher education 

Again evcrjbodj m the far corners of thc province of Behar and Onssa cannot 
afford to go to I’atna or even to these four centres but this Bill provides that no new 
colleges are to be started in other centres Let us see how new colleges come to be 
slatted The) are staned from various considerations generally some philanthropic 
or public spirited man wants to start a college and he ma> have also a personal motive 
and ma> want to perpetuate bis name or to gam certain popularity or fame in his 0*11 
circle That IS aver) natural ambition We need not spurn or condemn ft because 
ever) bod) is not wholly ph lanthropic. New colleges all over thc country are started 
from the*e doable motives There 1* the |hi!anthiopic motive and there is the personal 
motive of glor) or fame. Nobody should condemn them Where there are these 
colleges likcl) to be siartetl ? A man will start an Institution if he has got the mone)-', 
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not jn a place where he will never be seen or heard of If he has money he will start 
It in his own place and would like to do something for bis own people with whom 
he IS intimately associated New Universities and new colleges generally come into 
being in this manner Only recently in Bristol, for instance, a new University was 
started with a donation from one individual, a big tobacco manufacturer of the city 
The whole University was founded with the aid of this donation All provincial English 
Universites have been founded in a similar manner The Manchester University arose 
out of the Owen s College , the Birmingham University similarly rose from the gift of 
•one or two men Many private colleges in this country also have risen like this 
Now It is only in this mann*r, by stimulating popular liberality and, to a certain extent 
-also, by stimulating this legitimate ambition of fame and glory, it is by such 
methods that we shall be able to get many public institutions This method of con- 
fining all higher educational institutions to only four centres will kill all this fountain of 
philanthropy at its verj source We shall never get any new institutions in this manner 
Now there is this further grievance We have been hearing in this country from all 
parts the cry of congestion in colleges Everywhere students are being refused admit- 
tance into colleges, because there is no room for them and various regulations 
for admissions into colleges require that such and such provision should be 
made and colleges are not ready Hundreds of students are being turned away from 
the gates of colleges simply because there is no room for them It is simply pitiful 
that young men should be denied opportunities of realising the best that is in them 
When colleges are for all time to come to be confined to very small number of places 
in the province of Behar and Orissa, what is to be done with the growing number of 
young students that want and aspire to get higher education? After all we must see 
that the future of the country IS dependent on the spread of higher education If we 
tell thes- young people that there is no hope for them and no provision for bigfier edu- 
•cation for them, they are sure to be most di«contented young men and even the political 
result of such a state of things is bourd to be very bad I therefore, say that the cons- 
titution of tills University from the point of vieiv of these external and internal col 
leges IS possible the worst feature of this Bill By all means require any conditions to 
be fulfilled before affiliating a college but do not once for ail slam the door m the face 
of students and people who may want to start colleges 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the grievance complained of in thi» resolution is not a 
provincial grievance merely, although Behar is the first in front of this danger The 
•future of the Behar people IS of course necessarily bound up with the existence of a 
proper University The character of Iheir whole future depends upon whether they are 
going to get a University responsive to public ideas and capable of continuous develop- 
ment. But over and above that there u the wider point of view, the point of the whole 
of India Remember, that the five existing Universities and the sixth that is to be 
•started will not do foe the whole country for all time Even a small country like 
England has got 15 or i6 Universities Germany has got over 30 Universities Little 
Itlay has over 20 Universities India is not going to be satisfied with 5 or 6 Universi- 
ties for all time to come For the proper provision of University education several 
Universities — I was going to say hundreds of Universities — will be required in this 
country, but only if they are properly started and established Already we hear of 
schemes of new Universities , a new University for Burma, for Dacca for tlie Central 
Provinces, and our late Governor of Bombay told us that ive are likely to have a Univer 
sity at Poona at Ahmedabad, and Karachi, and Madras people are talking of a 
new University for the Andhra province and another in Trichinopoly also There 
may be many other schemes which I have not heard of, remember that all these new 
Universities which are in contemplation are bound to b-come a matter of practical 
politics sooner or later , I myself believe very soon Therefore, if we allow a reactionary 
Bill of this typ* to be once placed on the statute book, the new Universities will not 
contain any of the few liberal provisions which at present exist in our old Universities 
All new Universities will be modelled on the Patna University It is therefore, 
a question not only for Behar and Onssa but for the whole of India It is a very 
27 
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<..h.t college to the Un,ver>,ty of Patna Bnt »ha. about the number of student, 
nho mtend to tram themselves .n Unnremt.es > Where are they to come from? You 

mmhtknov that b-fore this the jnnsd.et.on of the Un,vers.ties have been ^'Hled and 

Crdcutta ...n not be permitted to affiliate any college from Behar Now where 
are these students to go? Gentlemen .t .v.ll be sa.d that a restrrct.on must be p. 
upon the number ,n order to ra.se the standard Do yon agree to tffis pr.ncple? 

It amounts to tlus that rn order to make the apex of a triangle sufficently h gh 
you must restrict the has- contract the base Is it possible that ive can hate a sufli 
cient hi"h standard ? Ho. can we aim at a very high standard if we do not have 
a broad base? But our official fnends want us to bel eve that it will be possible 
and that the only practical way to have a high top is to have a small base 
(Launhter) The nevt rcstnction is about the course tf studies Only one college 
I. to" have affiliation in honours in science Only two colleges are to have affil. 
anon in sum- honours and some arts subjects As regards the rest they must 
be satisHed with ordinary pass course As regards cvternal colleges they 

ate not presumed to teach an, sc.entilie course at all Is this justice ta the 
students of Behar? You all know that only two or three days ago one of the 
provincial Governors His Excellency the Governor of Madras congratulated 
one of our youn" friei ds who is now m Cambridge on his high attainments in 
Mathematics la”skyeuhov many Ramanujams there are today in Behar who will 
not be able to haie their parts developed on account of this absence of facilities to 
10111 kinivetsities? And what is the justiBcation for this restriction placed upon 
the talents of young Behar not only of those who are there now but those who are 
coming in the future generations ? 's it consistent with the policy of any Government 
that the youi g minds that are there should not be alio ved to have their fullest develop 
ment ? Is it in the interest of the land that such a pol cy should be allowed to continue 
for any lenmliol time? Slill this policy has been adopted in tins connection Then 
there is ano'ther restriction or a set of restrictions in connection with the Government 
of the University Gentlemen in this matter there has been a regular evolution We 
who are accoustomed to move m a somewhat freer atmosphere in the University of 
Calcutta knowofonl, t.o platters m eoimection with which tie Government have 
lesetied powers in their hands ” One of them is affiliation or disaffiliation ol colleges 
and the second is the appointment of Uonersity professsots As regards the 
rest all the powers ate m the hand, of the benate of the Syndicate Of course this 
s stem I beheve is also picvalcnt in the sister Univcrstics constituted under the 
Universities Act of 1904 Well we thought that similar powers would be granted us 
and that they would be given in the fotoie But then came the report of the Com mit 
the Dacca University and afterwards came the constilul on of the Benares 
tlliTrsity and gradually we lind that the reins were being tightened day by day 

fJevt has come this constimtioo of the University of Behar We can all now imagine 
IS com" to be the future course and what is go ng to be the future constitution 
ofLv'uniie'r.itiesthataieloeome I would leave n to you nov to judge whether 
.he rmtrielioni and condition, which have been olleied to this University would be 
h i tul to the growth ot University or to something else. In other words I would like 
consider ether these res nctions and these cond lions would lead to growth 

cr decay and atrophy 

M S Stnfto (Behar) President Brother-delegates Ladies and Gentlemen 

i- to support the resolution which has been placed before you in such eloquent terms 

* Vstin"Uished educationist Principal Paranjpyc and two distinguished public men 

^ M dras**and Bengal My doty before you is to tell you that we m Behar feel very 
from a py taking up this question and giting it your unstinted support. You 

grate u to > p^cMous speaVers that Behar is opposed to a man to the unpro- 

ha%e rieasure embodied in the Patna University Bill The reason 

gressive a for after heanng the previous speakers I am sure you feel 

that the 1 at*ia UnivcTsty BiH is the most addled egg that could have been 
satishw^ the Lducatioi Department of the Government of India. Tlereis hardly 
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statements in the nature of a confession sinll not be taken e\cef t iind*r 
the safeguards provided in the case of accused persons under the Code oC 
tl e Criminal Procedure that as soon as possible and before an order 
for internment IS made after west all papers and statements in connec 
tion with the case should be laid before a Committee consisting of a 
I njer Judge of tie High Court a non officnl practising lau) er and 
a Judge belonging to the Indian Civil Service for consideration andtlat 
proper facilities for legnl assistance be afforded to persons arrested under 
the Defence of Ii dia Act 

(S) That in case of proceedings under fiengil Regulations III of iStS and 
••imilir Regulations m other Provinces the same procedure maj be 
fc How ed so far ns practicable 

(f) That tl IS Congress strongU protests against tl e unjust orders passed bj the 
Governments of Bomba) and the Central Provinces and Berar, prohibit 
ing Mrs Besant from enteriig the said Province, and earnestl) urges- 
tl e Government of India to allay public feeling bv advising the Govern 
rients concerned to cai cel the orders in question • 

Friends the resolution «^) s in the first place do not use tl e Act or the Kegu 
lation with such frequenc) or Miihout pressing nece» itj And second!) the re'olo 
tion sa)s if vou do use « vnii must provide the five safeguards which are outlined 

in the resolution These five sifeguards are first facilitv for legal assistance at the 
outset second a definite chaige third opportiinitv for cNplanalion and safeguard 
against improper confession fourth shorter period of detention ifter arrest niid be 
fore release or irternment and fifth a tribunal commanding confidence 

1 miv * ) at once that the Congress IS m complete agreement with the avow 
ed object of the Act It has been hid down b> a liigh authority that the avowed 
object IS the prevention’of political crimes which are on e\prcssion of ‘enmitj bet 
ween the Government and the people. There is no quarrel over that The difference 
IS about the method bv which Government IS seeking lo attain the object The pre 
sent administration of the Act the Congress $a>s is defeating the ver) object of the 
Act You are using the Act where there is no necessity for its application You 
want an example of it > You have it m clause (c) of the resolution Was it necessary 
to apply the Ace against our gifted and inspired leader Mrs Besant? {Applause) 
Mrs Besent visited Calcutta shortlv after the application of the Act against herm 
Bombay and in the Central Provinces Did the Government of Bengallose anything 
•peaking from the bureaucrat s point of the view bj allowing her to come to Calcutta? 
Has the Government of the United Provinces lost anj thing by allowing her to come 
here? (Cries cf "No no ) Where then was the necessitv for the application efthe 
Act against her’ Such unnecessary application of the Act only provokes enmity 
between the Goverrment and the people (Cheers ) 

Ills Escellencv Lord Carmichael! as assured us m Bengal m a public speech 
that he believes there «s no harsh administration of the Act But is that a correct 
statement of fact* (Cues of ‘No no) If that is a correct statement of fact how 
IS it that we are having in Bengal a number of infructuous hou^e searches which 
lead to no re«uU beyond the promotion of enmity fcclucen the Government and the 
people? Ifthatisa correct statement of fact how r u that so main young mcn^ 
some of them our bestyoung men have been arrested-and detained in sohtarv cells for a 
month occasionally with long stietchesof starvation and want of drink and afterwards 
released ’ (Cries of * Shame ) If that is a correct statement of fact, hou is it that 
jou have attested vourg men on their way to the Universitv hall about to sit for Um 
\er$tt> examirstions? V\hat would havebeen lost if you bad waited for four days and 

then arrested them after allowing them to sit for the University CNammation ? 

not a harsh administrat on of tl e Act » 

Then -ve have been assured by Hi\ Excellency that he believes tUt the Act 
has keen apphed cn!> against persons whem fiefcehev-s to be really guilty, either as the 
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tram of the conspirac> or as the hand of the conspiracy or as a recruiter Very welJ 
But in the next breath His Excellency saystbatthe eyidence against the third das« the 
recruiters, IS such as could not be {put forward in a court of law ’ Is that not condem 
nation m itself’ tut His Excellency assures us that he ^ that these men were 
guilty No such assurance was neces«ary \\e neter suggested that ary person m 

nny responsible position would deprive a man of his personal libertv without beliewn" 
in his guilt We never doubted the sanity of His Excellency Ue know that His 
Excellency is in Govenvment House Calcutta and not in a lunatic a<vlum (Laughter) 
But if that assurance is not neces«ary I mav say that it is perhaps equa'h unnecessary 
for us to assure His Excellen > that we equally hon-st(\ believe that many young men 
innocent young men uith bright prospects in life, have been ruined by the application 
of the Act. (Cries of ‘ Shame ) There i®, boyieyer oie assurance yyhicU I yyant to 
offer as necessary Thit assurance is that the Criminal Inyfestigation Department the 
spoilt child of the Bengal bureaucracy , has mastered the art of making out a circumstan 
tially corroborated pniin faat case for the prosecution yyhich stands no risk of 
being tested by skilful cross examination We can rot allow that spoilt child to base 
a sharp knife |n his hand The safeguards we haye outlined in this resolution are the 
minimum nccessiry for the safety of the innocent citizen We are not here insisting 
upon a regular trial m an open court A trial is only a means to an end A regular 
trial in open court is perhaps, the most satisfactory means of arriving at justice If you 
say that m these abnormal times that cannot be adopted, substitute it by some 
other means We do not in this resolution quarrel with you for that Jbut you cannot 
sub*iUtute tnjusU^e lor justice without pioyokiig enmity between the Government and 
the people W e want an elfectiie safeguard to '•ee that justice is «ecured What is 
wanted is not mere asyiitance of your belief m guilt , nr l mete assurance that justice is 
being m fact done but an lionest effort to conviice^lhe party concerned and the 
public that justice i being done For the purposes of Goyernment it is not enough that 
justice IS in fact being done Eyen more important tlian that fact is the honest effort to 
convince the party ard the public that justice is being done if you do not do that, 
please do not expect public opirion to be on y our side (P olonged applause ) 

Mr K A Afja Aijtir iMidns , in seconding the resolution, said —“Mr Pre* 
sident, Ladies and Gentlemen You all know that the Defence of India Act was enacted 
for war purposes and that it is to remain in force only during the yvar and six months 
after Instead of the Act being applied for war purpose® it is being applied for purposes 
not at all required for the prosecution of the yyar Cl is in our sister Presidency of 
Bengal that extensiye use is made of this enactment aid the moyeroflhis Resolution 
has already drawn your attention to the way in which it is being worked in that 
Province Lord Carmichael the Go\ctnor of Bengal told «s the other day that in all 
these cascr, although lie was personally satisfied that persons brougl t under the Act 
yyere really guilty yet the evidence adduced in them could not satisfy a court of law 
Gentlemen, does not that statement carry condemnation in itself’ We know of only 
one decision yvlnch can command popular approval and that is a decision by a court 
of layv, and if a decision is not such as to satisfy a court oflaw, it cannot command the 
approval of the public Then, again, you know it is a glorious principle of English 
Jurisprudence that even ten guilty men may be alloyvcd to escape rather than one 
innocent man should suffer Therefore it is that vve ask that this Defence of India 
\ct should be hedged in by the five safeguard-' which lave been outlined in the 
resolution 

Now passing on to the third part of the resolution which concern® Mrs 
Besant, 1 have a few remarks tooffer What is the I cad and front of Mrs Besants 
ofTertwe that the Government of the Central Provinces ard of Bombay should pasa an 
order that she js not to set her foot withm the precirct® of those iwxi provinces’ Is it 
because she loveS our motherland so much and love® ss all so much and works for 
us at great personal risk and ignominy that she should be prevented from entering 
those prcvinccs* \ou are all aware that the Coreminent of India have issued instruc 
lions to »U Ijocal Governments that m cases wb^ action istaken underthe Defence of 
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India Act and an order is issued preventing a person from entering a province ex 
planation should invariably be taken from that person before issuing such an order 
And yet in the case of Mrs Besant that procedure wa^ not at all adopted and absolute 
ly no explanation was taken from her before those orders were passed (Cnesof 
Shame) Therefore itis thatwe ask for the cancellation of those two orders at once 
If Mrs Besant can come and speak in Bengal n Madras or in Lucknow, why we 
ask should she be prevented from goi ig to Bombay and the Central Provinces ? 
Hence it is that we express our emphatic condemnation of these orders and ask for 
their cancellation With these words ladies and gentlemen I have much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution / 


Vr Srs- Stnse/i/tmfra CAaUeiyftr(Dacea) in supporting the resolution, said — Ladies 

Chatierjee and Gen*lemen 1 have the fortune or misfortune of belonging to that part of Bengal 
where the operation of thu Act is most vigorous nd extensive When this Act was 
enacted it was understood that it would be most spanngty used but in practice it is 
otherwise In Bengal according to the Government calculation 'till September, 479 per 
sons were interned more than 60 persons were detained under regulation III of 1888 that 
obsolete Act Well you know against whom this Act is generally operated — against 
persons who are not persona grata with the police who are not sycophants who have a 
sense of self respect and who are generally connected with charitable institution You 
will be surprised to learn that these persons are called according to the C 1 D political 
suspects in the abbreviated form PS Well you know what the political suspect i> m 
Bengal I was told once by a person m authorit) — who is a high personage of autho 
rity—that even our leaders Babu Sorendranath Banerjee Babu Bhupendranath Basu and 
your Pres dent of this Congress Babu Ambica Charan Mazumdar were political sus 
pacts (Cries of Shame > Thu Act is directed against political suspects and the 
persons interned you will be kurpnsed to learn are zammdars landholders vakiU 
pleaders students professors of colleges Kavirajaes doctors people of all shades (The 
President —A district munsif also) There was one case of a munsif of course. He 
lost his service on the report of the police These are the persons agaiast whom this 
Act is directed I have not c^mehere to discuss the merits or the demrits of individual 
eases I have no complaint to make m regard to the treatment of anarchists of course 
they go their way We have no anarchists in Bengal I can assure you I have the 
privilege and advantage of reading the literature of so called anarchists 1 have read 
and if you do you will not find that m Bengal there is any anarchist who may be said 
to be in league with Germans Bengalis are not fools They do not wish the Germans 
to come and the English to go They will not have Germans here They understand 
the positio 1 very well This Act cannot be used against Bengalis As regards other 
parts of India 1 have no information and 1 cannot say ab6ut its application to other 
paits As for Bengal there is no anarchist 


What I object to IS the procedure Well you knov what is the procedure 
when a boy or a gentlemen is arrested On one line morning joi will find a house 
surrounded fa) the police with bayonets guns and revolvers The police enter the 
house They enter the house and the house u searched Vothing incriminating is 
found What are the things found ? Some books of Vivekananda some books written 
by Mrs Basant some books like the Gita pictures of Vivekananda and Chaitanya and 
these tl irgs are taken away The police report many incriminating things have been 
found They say Why do you read the Gita? You should not have pictures of 
Chaitanya and Vivekananda because they are nationalists Then the bo) is taken awa) 
We do not know where The officer arresting cannot say where He can only say he 
is arrested under section 12 a) Those words are Greek to the bo\ s parents The boy 
IS taken away in Iiajuth You will be surprised to learn that no charge is formulated in 
writing The boy is not allowed to read the charge against him Of course in bis 
last Darbar speech His ENCclIency Lord Carmichael told ue that an opportunity 
IS given Personally I can assure you that no opportunity is given Nothing is 
asked about the charges If the guardian of the bo) asks the «earch-officcr 

be will be referred to the bupeiiatendcnt of Police The latter will say, I do 
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not know go to the C I D , the department for crushing the manhood of India 
Ifthe man goes to the C 1 D officer he will say *I can tell you the charge but 
tetter induce your ward to raakft a statement You will be surprised to know what 
the statement IS that IS asked for ' Mention who are your brains who are your hands, 
who are your recruiters The guardians do not know In one case one officer who 
may be called the pillar of the India Government — he worked for about 25 years in the 
service of the Government — he was siskea to ask his son to make a statement. He 
said ‘I will rather seethe dead face of my boy than see him make a statement as 
required by the C T D Then iheC I D goto the^boy and say Well devil you 
are an anarchist Tell me names otherwise you arc m my hands And the boy is taken 
to the Kyd Street House You will be surprised to know — they are only rumours and I 
think they are not without foundation — how these boys are treAed there I have got 
in my hand a document wriltec bj one of these beys — I am not going to read it — who 
was arrested at Allahabad and , taken to Calcutta and when tried by the Special Tribunal 
at Dacca he wrote out the document He was taken to Dullando House (Cries of 
Read it read it ) It is a document eight pages long and I am not going to read it 
He was kept there seven days He asked for a glass of water I will not say what he 
was offered TheC I D officer who was an Englishman was asked by the boy, What 
do you mean by this ? He told him ‘ \ ou deserve it The boy said to the Englishman 
You are a brute you have no sjmpathy and you refuse a glass of water He was 
then given a glass of water (The President at this stage sounded the gong but voices 
of Goon goon came from the audience) He was tried in Dacca Of course even 
the Special Commissioners could not convict him He was acquitted Of course he 
was interned No opportunity was given to him to prove his case Is there no open 
enquiry to be made about these boys even in ordinary cases? In these circumstances 
It IS desirable that as suggested in the resolution a committee should be formed to 
enquire into the cases of these boys My second point is that ordinarj cases which 
can be tried by ordinary tribunals are tried by special Commissioners only to curtail the 
ordinary rights of citizens Why should ordinary cases be tried by Special Tribunals? 
Ordinary tribunals must be quite sufficient for these purposes In the case tried in 
Dacca even the Crown represented that there was nq, political offence involved in it 
but the ordinary trial was denied The I^ality of this Act has been questioned 
bj such eminent gentlemen as Lord Lorebum and Sir llbert Courtney sitting 00 the 
Committee of the Privy Council in connection with the Indian Amendment Act 1 
suggest that eminent lawyers of this Congress ought to cons der the matter seriously 
and devise means as to how to deal with the case of these boys who are thus ill treated 
under the Defence of India Act 1 thank you on behalf of the people of Dacca for 
having taken the matter in your hands 
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Mr Nanak (Punjab) — Mr President Ladies and Gentlemen It is an Xanak 

obvious fact that in the provinces where the Defence of India Act is in force its provi Chand 
sions are so extensively used as to create a great deal of mental unrest not only in the 
provinces concerned but also throughout the country This mental unrest if allowed 
to grow will and must create discontent ard make the executive officers of the 
Government unpopular the real objects of the Government are thereby defeated 
instead of being attained 1 therefore consider it my duty to support this reso 
lution and to frankly place before you the position of our province the Punjab 
You are all aware that the Punjab was one of the provinces which were first to 
be aflected by the Defence of India Act In the year 1915 the first conspiracy 
•trial was held under this Act by the Special Tribunal appointed for this purpose This 
was known as the first Lahore Conspiracy case as d stinguished from the subsequent 
supplementary conspiracy case In the first case 25 men were sentenced to the 
extreme penalty of law and 27 were transported for life and the appeals to the Punjab 
Government were almost all rejected It was however the Government of Lord 
Hacdtnge that thought it fit on a te examination of tne evidence iti the cases to com 
enute the death sentences on 16 of them into transportation for life but there is 
•one aspect of the operation of the Act to which I invite your special attention In this 
29 
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first Lahore Conspiracy case a person was sent up by the police on flimsy evidence but 
the Special Tribunal at the dose of the prosecution evidence discharged him forthivith 
If his explanation had been taken by a responsible judicial officer instead of by a police 
officer after supplying him with a copy of the charge sheet and then the case had been 
placed before an advisory committee as proposed m this resolution that person would 
not have had the disgrace of being sent up before the Specnl Tribunal at all , but the case 
of this person does not end here I am told that soon after that person ivas interned 
in a far off place under the Deforce of India Act It is more than a year now and he 
IS still interned tl ere He his relatives and his friends cannot be expected to thank the 
Defence of India Act or the authorities on the restraint upon his liberty although it is 
self evident that there was not only no reliable evidence against him for conviction 
before an ordinary cifminal court but the Specral Tnbunal afso refused to convict h m 
I am also told that the residents of that far off place both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
sent up a memorial to the Punjab Government for his release stating that from bis 
movements and conduct and purity of life they believed him to be a thoroughly loyal 
subject of His Majesty the King Emperor but the fact remains that he is still interned 
and he has not been released 1 will place before you another fact in support of this 
resolution In a recent speech His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 
was pleased to say that a certain rurober of interned persons 1 ad been let off It would 
have been indeed very magnanimous on His Honours part if he had said that they 
were let off because there was some credible evidcrce against those interned persons 
but It would be otherwise if these interned persons were set free because there was no 
such evidence against them The public would like to have an examination of the evt 
dence against each of them by a committee of two independent persons in order to 
knoiv if It was an act of pure magnanimity 

Thu course if adopted would at once show the police administration and the 
working of this Act in their true light The Punjab is very unfortunate there exist 
religious difierences here and there not only amongst Hindus and Mussalmans against 
each other but also amongst Hindusand Sikhs of a certain type who call therasehes 
non Hindus This accounts for the unreliable reports made by the police 1 do not 
mean to say for one momerit that there are no honest men in the police but they are 
misled by the army of informers who trade on the credulity of the officers and on whom 
the C I D has conferred powers which they are unfit to exercise 

With these remarks Ladies and Gentlemen I support the resolution (Loud 
applause ) 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried unanimously 
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Resolution XVll —Education 

Mr G S Art/ndale (Madras) — Mr President and Brolher delegates I have 
in the first place to apologise to you for the length of this re olution But the educa 
tion resolution is as important as the Home Rule resolution we pa*sed on Friday 
and therefore perhaps the apology is not so essential as it might seem The resolution 
runs as follows . — 

(rt) That this Congress records its deliberate conviction that to foster the 
development of b gh education in India ic is recessary that (i) adminis 
tratne and educational service should be filled mainly by qualified 
Indians the existing distinction between the Indian and Provincial 
Services being done away with and that ( 2 ) a substantial majority of the 
members of the Senates of the Universities now existing or to be 
established should be elected by the graduates of the Universities and 
by the professors and teachers of institutions affiliated thereto and 
that such Senates should have full control ever their own executive and 
educational policy 


(3) That this Coigress is strongly of opinion that Government should assign 
larger sums of money to secondary and higher education than is done 
It present and that the rules relating to the maximum number of 



admissions mto a class fees and grants in aid shonld be modiScd and 
that in the matter ol giants in aid the present differences between 
European and Indian students should be abolished and facilities afforded 
to all deserving pup, Is irrespecUve of race caste or creed for receiving 
the benefits of higher education 


M That m view of the paramount importance of educating the masses and 
the expetience of other countries which shows that the diffusion of 
elementary education is essential to widespread industrial educati n and 
general progress this Congress urges upon the Government of India the 
necessity of taking early steps to make elementary education free and 
compulsory 


M That in view of the experience of other countries this Congress strongly urges 
upon the Government the urgent necessity of starting an adequate 
number of rndustnal agncnitnral and commercial school, and s.milar 

instrtutions of a higher type to provide au.table educal.oo for rndustnal 

and commercial caieers which will have the additional advantage of 
relieving the pressure on accommodation m general schools and colleges 
(r) That this Congress is luither of opinion that if necessary and nnlil natioml 
control IS effectnely secured over the educational system voluntary orga 
nirations independent of Government control should be started and 
developed for the purpose of founding and expanilmg schools and 
colleges and for imparting general, technical and commercial education 
suited to the needs of the country 


(/) That in the op njon of this Congress compulsorj re! gious instruction in 
any school or college aided out of public funds to pup 1$ the consent of 
whose parents has not been previously obtained is incompatible with 
the policy of religious neutrality to %vhich Government has pledged 
Itself and urges the early insertion of a conscience clause m the Educa 
tional Code to prevent interference on the part of school or colleee 
authorities with the religious beliefs of their pupils ® 


That Brother delegates is the general resolution I venture to assert that this 
resolution expresses the same disadvantages w«h regard to education as we have- 
already expressed with regard to the Government of this countrj 1 think that this, 
resolution is m the same way a step towards the final and complete control of India over 
the education of her own children Behind every one of the clauses of this resolution 
IS one fundamental fact In the question of Home Rule you will see written up there 
(pointing to the ceiling of the Congress 'Good Government is no substitute 

for Self Government I say with regard to education that good education is no substi 
tute for national education (Applause) This is the fundamental fact And this ideal 
means that the training f the youth of India must be in the hands of the teacher# of 
their own race This i# of essential importance in the development and reconstruction 
that is now taking place Everywl ere else but in India this is a cardinal pr nciple Why 
should It not be a cardinal principle m Ind a too? And it is to eslabl sh this principle 
in India that we are asking you to day to support this most important resolution 
India refuses any longer to be an educational dependency of Great Britain (Hear 
hear and applause ) India refuses to be an educational dependency of a country which 
as Lord Haldai e has told us lags behind many other countries in the matter of 
educational progress We want to be m the forefront as once in ancient days we were 
m the forefront and as we shall be in the forefront of world educat on in the near 
future (Applause) The spirit of our national tradiUons the sp nt of our national 
aspirations must everywhere permeate Indian schools and collies and we shall not be 
sat sfied until such a spirit is broadcast everywhere throughout the land What are the 
defects of the present system ? In the first place as Mrs Besant told > ou j esterday we 
have been refused freeandcompulsoryeducation Mr Gokhale madeall possible efJorts 
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R«oluion buthi«frorts«crcmvam Wehave therefore to say at the outset that if the absence 
" - of education stands in our ivav it is not oar fault , it is the fault of those who goiem 
“ this country, for they have refused os free and compulsory education and that Is the 

pncarydefectintheeducationalsystemaswehaseitatpresent Then, we find the other 

Anindale measure of Lord Curaon s, the Umwrsities Act of 1904 and the new Patna 

UnnersityBilI-which we ha\e already spoken about to day-showing that reaction 
rules rather than reform Therefore is it all the more necessary that we who believe in 
educational reform should lift up our voices for a truly national education to be spread 
throughout the countr> (Hear, hear and applause) To take up other defects look 
at the constitution of our Indian Educational Service I would rather call it the 
European Educational Service there are so few Indians in it There ought to be a 
majority of Indians mthal service and not a majority of Europeans as at present 
Again we all know how young Europeans appointed by an ignorant Secretary of State 
are sent out to this country to lake precedence over those who are far abler and far more 
experienced than any Europeans could possibly be We want to abolish that We 
do not want a Professor Jadunath < 5 ifkar and a Professor Bose to take a second place 
to a y oung European w ilhoul the slightest Indian experience Then take the European 
professor at the present time In old days the European professor or teacher was far 
better than he is to-day because it was not so easy to go to England as it is at present 
\ow a dayshe can take furlough every year In those days he could hardly get any 
furlough so he had to remain here and thus identihed himself with the interests of the 
people The result was that he was a friend of the people far more than the present 
professors arc the friends of Indians to day 

What we ask of all our teachers IS that they should love India above all else 
and few Europeans can do that Therefore there must be few Europeans in the Indian 
Educational Service (Hear bear and applause) I would tell you frankly, if the 
President will not object to my betray ing a secret that in proposing the resolution 
in the Subjects Committee I rather wanted that all the higher administrative posts m 
the Educational Service should be exclusively occoped by Indians but I was told 
and was glad to be told thvt there was no harm m having a few Europeans That 
gives me a chance of coming in (Applause and laughter) We dismiss then the Euro 
pean professor with the general statement that he 1$ not in touch with the Indian aspira 
tions and therefore he is not fit to teach Indian children Then look at the tunes of 
study The times of study arc now arranged to suit European convenience. After a 
hevvy meal at 9 ©clock in the morning a student has to go to the class because that 
suits European convenience It does not suit Indian convenience It was not so In 
tbecarlydays W e want to restore the ancient do not want European 

domination— m order that the blood may notliave to struggle between the stomach 
and the head as It has to struggle at present Then we all know that the curriculum 
IS entirely faulty the minds of our students are shvmefully ill used and ill treated 
(wilted so that they become tyrants instead of obedient servrants The result is 
that the mind 11 becoming the roaster of the body instead of being its servant as it 
ought to be Everywhere the mind takes the first place everything else besides mind 
takes a second place or no place at all \\ here, for example is patriotism encouraged 
in Indian schools and colleges as It ought to be especially at a time like this? ! atriotism 
amon" our young men is far too much treated as synonymous with sedition There are 
no sediiionistsamong our young men it appears to me They are all patriots, ard as 
natrio's they should be treated, and as patriots they wou’d be treated If only Indians 
were in control of Indian education Where, for example is the training of Indus 
youth in the defence of the Motherland? We had a resolution on that as you know 
What we re«]oire I* that physical development and proper military training should 
be g»v«t' precedence over everything else even over intellectual instruction that 
cotres second at it did in th* Code of Manu himselfto whom our European masters 
m ght very well turn foreducational los'ructior Let meiuggest to you finally that you 
must look wi h mpatience upon the way in which vour young men are repressed at 
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■present Every effort at self expression is repressed in the most shortsighted manner 
In Great Britain young men at present are u^ed to leave their colleges and go to the 
battle front to fight for the defence of the Motherland It is not necessary here that 
Indian youth should do that They are still in the fortunate position of being able 
to go on with their studies, but they ought to be allowed to take an intelligent, 
useful, and active share in the growth of tbeir Motherland and— especially at such a 
time as the present — to work for that freedom which is her birthright I will conclude 
by paraphrasing a statement of Mr Ttlak in proposing a vote of thanks to me when I 
lectured in Bombay on Home Rule the other day He said • We do not want argu- 
-ment Home Buie is our birthright’ Similarly that is the basis of our claim for 
national education It is our birthright and we want it ’ (Applause) 

TheHotible Mr A S Kftshna Rao (Madras) — ‘ Mr President Brother and 
Sister delegates Ladies and Gentlemen 1 have very great pleasure in seconding this 
resolution Mr Arundale in moving the resolution m a manner peculiarly his own 
has given a graphi- picture of the defects in the present educational system and has 
suggested in unmistakable and unambiguous terms that our goal must be national 
education as Home Rule or Self Government is It may not be possible 
to do justice to the various questions of policy embodied m this resolution but may I 
with your kind permission concentrate my attention upon one or two important aspects 
of this resolution ? First I shall point out that after we passed the Home Rule 
or Self Government resolution yesterday it is absolutely essential for us to 
carry out our programme of work to see the expansion of mass education in tne 
highest degree possible If we do not concentrate our attention on the wide diffusion 
of popular education, we shall not possibly succeed m achieving the long wished for goal 
in as short a time as possible Need I point out that even after loo years of British 
rule even after the famous declarations made in the despatch of 1S54 even after the 
promises contained in the Education Commission Report of 1S82 and even after the 
further declarations of the Government of India satisfactory advance has not 
been made in the matter of education in this country > We find that even on the 31st 
December, 1913 out of a total population of 310 millions we had only about 55 
millions of scholars in the primary schools and 1 1 millions in the secondary schools 
leaving out of account those in colleges— 50000 and odd If we only compare this 
state of affairs with that prevailing m other countries we at once realise in what 
unfortunate predicament we still are We are aware that though the Government have 
accepted their responsibility in the matter of primary education the steps so far 
taken have not been satisfactory and have been disappointing 1 renveuiber that it 
was in the year 1904 when the Congress met at Bombay that a resolution was passed 
in this august assembly asKing for a definite programme offree and compulsory educa 
tion Since then our countrymen have been making vigorous attempts but after all, 
with what results ? Experience of other countries has shown that unless the system of 
compulsion is introduced, we cannot make headway in the way in which we wish to 
make The attempts of the late Mr Gokhale have all proved in vain, but we find that 
the hopes given on that occasion have not been fulfilled I remember that in the m 
terestiog debate which took place in the Imperial Council Sir Harcourt Butler, in reply 
ing to Mr Gokhale s observations stated that Mr Gokhale began at the wrong end 
and that it would be more appropriate if measures of that sort were taken in the local 
Councils What has been the result ? When an attempt was made in the local Legis 
lative Council m Madras for the amendment of the Muniapal Act to see that provision 
was made for free and compulsory cducauon, it was strenuously and stoutly opposed by 
the local Government and rejected , again in the province of Bombay a similar attempt 
was made with a similar result Is it not a very disappointing state of affairs? We 
find official pronouncements made on that occasion that it tna^ be suitably tried in 
several municipalities I remember Sir Reginald Craddock expressly slated that an 
attempt could be made m the way of making elementary education free and compulsory , 

-in municipalities We have that offiaal pronouncement given , but the result is certainly 
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\er) disappointing It is therefore essential lhatue should with all the strength that 
we command with all the emphasis that we possess urge upon the Government the 
immediate necessity of taking steps to make education free and compulsorj I do not 
know if I haie time to deal with other subjects 

We all realise that in all the provinces of the countrj there has not been 
satisfactory progress in all directions Rules relating to the ei hancement of fees or 
those relating to graiU in aid creating restrictions have jointly worked together with 
the result that there has been a decrease in secondary schools in several provinces- 
’ and there has been no sufRcient advance in the matter of secondary education We all 
reah«e that there is a difference in grant in aid rules applied to Indian and European 
schools Is it not time that we should agitate for the distinct on being dropped in the 
near future? We find there is a conference at work for increasing facilities for the 
education of the domiciled communitj We do not find the same facilities for imparting 
instruction So far as secondary schools are concerned according to the present system it 
IS clear that managing authoiities must find such income as can be given by the Govern 
ment and it ts not possible for educational authoiities to take into consideration anj 
free scholarships or any such allowances for the benefit of poor students Is it not 
therefore, clear that those provisions must affect the growth of higher education in the 
country ? Is it possible that poor students can have proper facilities for obtaining 
instruction in these schools? 


Mr President I shall make only one or two remarks about the conscience 
clause So far as this question ts concerned 1 believe it has met with the unanimous 
acceptance of all leaders of Indian opinion that there must be a provision to that 
effect embodied in the Educational Rules and it is a matter of insult that that 
provision should not have been incorporated hitherto At several provincial 
conferences similar resolutions were passed and when an attempt was made for asking 
for a provision that resolution was not allowed to be brought up Itwas pointed out 
that it was a question for the Imperial Council to consider Now it is our duty to 
agitate that witl out further delay provuion be made for its i isertion 

With these remarks I support the resolution iLoud applause ) 

^ Mr K Hanumantha Rao (Madras) — Mr President and Brother delegates I 

Hanu am indeed grateful to have the permiss on given to me to follow in the wake of such a 
vnihv Rao ^Jistingutshcd exponent of the Indian educatiunal ideal as Mr Arundale and to speak 
upon an aspect of it for which I have given somev hat of my life and energy It was a 
great intuition on the pan of the leaders of our race when in the early dawn of national 
consciousness in this countrj they comprehended the idea of national education as the 
most essential factor in the building up of the new Indian nationality Now you 
remember that in the year 1906 at the Calcutta session of the Indian National Cong 
ress the resolution on Indian national education was deemed and held as one of the 
most important resolutions of that Congress The subsequent session of the Congress 
at Surat and the history of it is somewhat mixed up with the national allegiance which 
that resolution passed in the Calcutta Congress demanded of the people There were I 
know serious apprehensions that this among other resolutions would be dropped or so 
modified and mutilated as to leave out the heart of i( It is all a matter of history to 
jou how the very apprehensions raised such a rebellion of emotional excitement in the 
delegates assembled that the Congress itself burst as a shell that could not contain the 
violent effervescence of feeling Later history also proves that the heart of that resolu 
tion was not properly comprehended b> the majority of the Congressmen The words 
of the resolution as passed m the Indian National Congress at Calcutta were these — 


‘That in the opinion of the Congress the time has armed for people all over the 
country to take up the question of national education for both boys and girls 
and organize a s> stem of education, literary scientific and technical, suited 
to the requirements of the country on national lines and under national control 



( 


Inlateryenrs though I confess to the fact of not ha\ing been closely in touch 
with the Congre'ss since then I believe this resolulioii has been modified and modified 
until the essential heart idea has been frittered awaj in a number of fragments which 
reflect only particular aspects of the educational needs of this country (At this stage 
the President sounded his gong ) 

Now, to da} the ideal of Indian national education has come to be identified 
with the mere spread of technical education in the countr) I am here to assert that ne 
want national education not simply for the saVe of having control of the purse m our 
hands but to propagate those ideas and to open up those springs of national life and 
character which would help to build the new Indian nationality of the future It is not 
enough that we have full control of the merely mechanical and physical administra 
tion of our educational institutions It is necessary that the ancient heritage of our 
soul should be there working in every direction to develop the necessary national pas 
Sion and character that would avail TO build the ne v Indian nationality Only jester 
day we were talking of the new comradeship of spirit betueen the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan but this comradeship will not be obtained — The gong was sounded 
once again ) 

I close with a personal note The seed of the national education resolution 
which the Indian National Congress at Calcutta spread all over the countrv fell not alto 
gether on thorny soil , here and there tt sprouted and gave b rth to living and flourishing 
institutions and I am here to place it at the feet of this assembly as tlie representative 
of one such institution 

(The speaker was rot allowed to continue) 

//i" Ztf/, (Punjab) — Ladi<‘s and Gentlemen I come before you not to 

make a long speech but only in connection with a little word that I suggested in the 
dralt resolution That was in clause (d) lo line j after the word industrial agn 
cultural may be added I am glad to tell you the mover the seconder and the Pre 
sident have all agreed to it My special reason for adding this word is that agriculture 
and scientific agncultute is the order of the day Lord Chelmsford m hjs first speech 
before the Simla Legislative Council directed the attention of the parents of educated 
India to induce their children to enter agricultural colleges and equip themselves for 
agricultural education Even so late as the 22nd i istant in his reply to the Rritish 
Indian Asaociation atCakitta Lord Chelmsford exhorted the zamindars of Bengal 
to introduce improved agricultural education That is an important thing The Prime 
Minister of England has told you that there are two problems before y ou or before 
the country, — the man power and the food power The question of man power had 
already been dealt with and if only there was more confidence in Indians we would 
supply man power that would simply dwindle the power or capacity of Germany to a 
very large extent However that is not ray subject My subject is food power The 
problem of food depends not so much upon ck^tensive agriculture as on intensive agn 
culture We have seen Professor Woolton of the Agricultural College in Englarid has 
shown why it is that Germany has been able to produce so much simply because of 
scientific agriculture Out of a hundred acres they can supply food for 75 people 
whereas in England they can supply only for 45 If such is the comparison between 
England and Germany what is to be said of India where agriculture is carried on in a 
primitive style ? My point is that if you want to get the greatest benefit from the land 
m India have scientific agriculture and make your agncultural policy broader Of 
course the zamindars of Bengal have been exhorted to introduce improved agriculture 
but what IS improved agriculture? Scientific agriculture of course requires brains, 
capital, and enterpnze Now these are not the monopoly of the zamindars of 
Bengal Others have them m an equal degree (Cries of Time lime ) Our agricultural 
'colleges should be open to all classes and not restneted to zamindars or any particular 
class. They should be opened to higher classes because as fa/ as higher castes of 
Hindus are concerned, agriculture is comidered a noWc profession The very word 
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Ar>a implies ploughman So there must be no hesitation in the matter of giving 
agricultural education to higher classes There should be no restriction but by legis 
latJvc action all obstruction snould be removed 

Mr A K Bon (UP) — Mr President Brother and Sister delegates Ladies 
and Gentlemen 1 am here to bring to > our notice one fact which should I believe 
be brought to the notice of the Congress Mr Arundale has told you that ignorant 
Secretaries of State put absolutely unqualified raw young Europeans on the top of 
Indians who are really experienced educated scholarly in our schools and colleges 
I beg to tell you that that principle is allowed to rule wide in these institutions which 
are indigenous but which perhaps labour under the disadvantage of receiving 
some aid from tl e Goiernment In our own college — and I beg to tell you that I 
am mj self a student ol the Canning College which really has been started and 
earned on with the princely and munificent donations of our barons of Oudh but 
which reccncs only a little grant in ad from Government — in this institution 
jou will find the same prmaplc in operation Such a distinguished professor — a distin 
guished chemist with whose name I believe many fr ends in Bengal and all over 
India and 1 am sure in Europe and America as well are familiar — has been superseded 
by an absolutely inexperienced and young person all because he is a European 
The distinguished professor 1 refer to is Mr Kulabhushan Bhadun one with whom Sir 
William Ramsay was proud to associate. I mention these facts in the hope that 
they may reach the ears of those who have the destinies of the Canning College 
entrusted to them and that they may remedy the evil That is all I have to 
suggest 

The resolution was put to the Congress and earned unanimously 

Tl e rresidci t next put a senes of resolutions from the Chair He sa d — Gen 
tlemen I am 8orr> 1 cannot read the resolutions on account of my eye sight 1 wtU 
call upon Babu Surendranatb Benerjea to read them 
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The following resolutions were read individuallj and put to the vote mdividuallj 
and declared earned — 

XMll —India and (he Imperial Conference 

With regard to the proposal of the Secretary of State for Ind a inviting 
two spcciallj elected representauves from India to assist him in the forthcoming Special 
Conference? to a senes of special and continuous s ttings of the War Cabinet in order 
to cons der war questions and to prosecute the war vigQT0us1> this Congress urges 
that al least two representatives of India to be elected by the elected members of 
the Imperial and various Provincial Councils should beallovedto represent India 
directly and not merel> tousist the Secretary of State for India 

XIX— Governor in Council for the U P 

(rt) That this Congress while thanking the Government of India for renewing 
their rreommendatjon to the becretarj of Slate for the establishment of 
an Executive Council m the United 1 rovinces is of opinion that it should 
be presided over b> a Governor chosen from the ranks of I ublic men 
in England and Ihat half the members of the Council should be Indians 
(i) This Congress expresses the earnest hope that the introduction of th s reform 
will not be dcla>edbe>ond the tenure of cfTce of the present Licutcn 
ant Governor of the United Provinces. 


Kf»oiu un XX— High CoBrts for Ihe Punjab and other Provinces 

lti^h\OTcM That this Congress while ihanking the Goierrment of Indta for ihcir decision 

j u” Jlanj to establish a High Court in the 1 nnjab after the war rcafTrms its resolution that it is 
desirable to invest the Chief Cburt of Burma and the Courts of the Judicial Com 
1 io> nrtx ^„j}pnef of Oodh and the Central 1 rovinces with the status and powers of Chartered 
High Courts and jwa> s that early steps ma> be taken b) the Secretary of Stale for 
tnd a for the introduction ef th s urgent reform 
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XXI —The Swadeshi Movement. 

That this Congress accords us most coidtal support to the Swadeshi Mosement 
and calls upon the people of India to labour for its success by making earnest and 
sustained eAorts to promote the growth oi indigenous Industries by giving preference 
wherever practicable to Indian products over imported commodities even at a sacrifice. 

XXII — Deputation lo England 

That the All India Congress Committee be authorized to arrange that a 
deputation consisting as far as possible of representatives from the different provinces 
should proceed to England immediately after the war to press Indian claims as outlined 
in Resolution XU on the attention of the Government and people of England and to 
arrange for a special »ession of the Congress in England if necessar) 

XXIII —Trial by Jury 

That in all trials hy jury Ind ans should have the rght to claim that not less 
•than half the jurors shall be Ind ans 

XXIY — lodtan Students m the UuUed Kingdom 

That this Congress totally disapproves of the existence of the Indian Students 
Department both in Great Britain and India which is a source of constant irritation to 
the Indian students slidjing in Great Britain and an unnecessarj burden on the 
Indian tax payer 
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T/tPrtudenl — Just lo break the monotony Under Article 15 we have to Tie 
put before jou names of the membefs of ihe AH India Congress Committee for the P***^*'^* 
next jear Mr Subba Rao wilt read them to jou or do jouvvish to have them 
taken as read ? (Vo ces of Let us have them read ) Then Mr Subba Rao will read 
the names rapidly (Laughter) 

Mr Subba Rao accord ngty read them 

(For names see APPENDIX A ) 


TJe President — Now we will resume our process of reading the remaining 
resolutions which will have to be put from the Cha r 

These were put and earned as follows — - 

XXV — The Dritish Congress Comraillce Resolai on 

That this Congress records its sen e of h gh appreciation of the services of Sir The Bnuh 
William Uedderburn and other Members of the Bnt sh Committee and resolves that cSvnuee 
the Organiianon of the British Comm ttcc and India should be maintained 

XXVI — Re-eicction of General Secrclarics Resolot on 

That Mr N Subbarao and Nawab S>ed Mohammed be re elected Joint Re.«lecton 
, , ot Cere al 

General Secretaries for the jear I 9*7 Secretares 

XX> 11 —Payment to Brillsh Committee Re«,ioion 

That hav ing regard to the special arcunistances of this > car s Session the Con 
gress recommends to tl e All India Congress Committee oconsider if and to whatexlent lintibCom 
Article 28 of tl e Congress Constitution should be relaxed m regard to the pajment of ” 

delegates fee to the British Congress Committee. 

With reference to the resol ition the Honble Pand I Madan Mohan Malavij-a 
said —“This vears Reception Committee had lo meet an extraordinary amount of 
expenditure owing to the large gathenng wh ch we have been giad to welcome If we 
were to remit tie whole amount of the collect ons we shall not be able to meet oor 
expenditure The members of the Commrtlee have worked sen hard and mil hai- to 
work harder still to collect the amount Therefore m thi* part cular jear Qnl> half the 
amount collected from the delegates should be remitted This rule was onl> introduced 
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last jear so that we shall not ha\e departed from a long established practice and even 
with the departure t\e shall be able to remit R« 12 ^. which is four times the minimutn 
amount laid down I hope jou will accept it 

Tht President —‘I call upon the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu to thank 
ihe Reception Committee on behalf of you all " 

Thanks to the Reception Committee. 

The Hon hie Balu Bhupendranath Basu — * In obedience to > our mandate wh’ch I 
cannot disregard I am here to discha^e what I conceive to be a most difficult task, though 
,t IS certainly of a pleasing nature The difficulties are enhanced by reason of the great 

reception which the people of Lucknow and of the United Provinces have given tothe 

Congress this year The difficulties are further enhanced by the great achievement of the 
Congress on its thirty first session in the city of Lucknow (Hear, hear ) I will recall 
the past to the memories of those who maj have been present at the Congress in Luck 
now in 1899 I remember that we from Bengal were by the mandate of the Local Gov 
crnment put outside the city of Lucknow on a sugarcane field where we were Jiving 
with the flies and roo'quitoes which unfortunatel> abound in your beautiful cit} 
(Laughter ) 1 will also recall a very painful episode, but nevertheless an episode which 
we the Congress people believe would soon be a matter of the past, namely, that shortly 
before the session of the Congress a great meeting of the Mahomedans was held m 
this cit> protesting against the holding of the Congress and the ideals which the Cong- 
ress then ventured to represent That was the curse of olden times Since then a 
great change has come over the spirit of our dreams Slowly but surely the great 
Mahomedan community which was at first distrustful cf the aims and objects of the 
Congress, which believed that it might lead, if the aims and objects were given effect to, 
to the Government and the administration of India being altogether Hinduised and 
our Mussalman brethren excluded from an effective participation in that administration 
From those da>s a great change has come about and to day Hindus and Mussalmans 
have joined hands and are working shoulder to shoulder for the furtherance of the great 

cause with which the Congress began in 1885 (Hear, hear) It i« a great, a stupendous 
and momentous change and the result of it is apparent in the constitution of your Recep 
tton Committee, in the composition of that admirable body of young men, the volunteers 
of the Congress (Applause ) I can well imagine that m this the greatest Congress ever 
held both in numbers and importance, in this the greatest Congress of alMhe thirty one 
Congresses hitherto held— I can well imagine the burden of the work which 
must have fallen upon the shoulders of the Reception Committee Your Chairman, upon 
whom has fallen the mantle of our departed friend with all its burden, has discharged 
that burden to the great satisfaction of all the delegates assembled here I see before me 
the energetic Secretary of the Reception CommiUec sitting as a cripple, but a cripple m a 
great cause and for a noble purpose To him we, delegates of the Congress, are under a 
great obligation I see also a >oungcr fiicnd of ours on whom the burden sits lightly— mj 
friend the Hen ble Samiulla Beg seated there To him the Congress owes no small part of 
Its success (Hear, hear) There ate others, Babu Bishesharnalh who has also laboured 
carl} and late to make the Congress the success it has been And, gentlemen, if you will 
permit me I shall mention another roan, >oung still in years, who. we expect, will live 
long to be useful to his (ountrj, our >ounc friend a member of the Society of Scr 
vants of India, Pandit Hirdaynalh Kunzru, who, in his unostentatious way, has been 
one of the heartiest workers in this session of the Congress I have taken the liberty to 
mention his name because, if be will forgive me, I had the high honour and privilege of 
working with his father, the late Pandit Ajodhjanath (Loud applause) He was our 
Chairman of the Reception Committee in the Congress which was held in the > ear 188S 
in the cit> of Allahabad His great enthusiasm, his earnest personality, his indefatigable- 
labours in the cause of the Congress, his great speech In this histone city of yours 
before the Congress of 1888 will alwajs live in the memory of those eatly workers of 
the Congress who had the honour and pnvilege of being associated with hirru Pandit 
Hirdajnath Kunzru is a wonbj son ofa great and worth} worker In the cause of the 
Const.. i CH.ar,hMr..nd.ppI.t..t.) 
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hero of tl e Ramayana who took the vow of asceticism fur 14 years in order that a 
great purpose may be achieved Lucknow with Us memories of ancient glories Lucknow 
has given to the country the message of the future Luckno v will always reraato 
enshrined in the memories of all lovers of India 

With these few words I ask you brother and sister delegates to join with 
me in giving a hearty vote of thanks to the Reception Committee of the Congress at 
Lucknow and to the volunteers (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Tht Presidetit — I dare say you will carry this resolution with acclamation 

The resolution was carried amid accfamatton 

Three cheers to the Reception Committee and the volunteers were called for 
and most enthusiastically accorded 

T/ie Prestdfnt — 1 have one announcement to make to you and it is this 
It IS customary with us at the end of each session to announce the place where the 
next sess on of the Congress will meet Owing to several differences and difficulties 
we have not yet been able to come to a decision as yet We have left the work to be 
done by the All India Congress Committee according to our rules The All India 
Congress Committee will decide and announce where the Congress will meet next year 
It meets here at 4 30 this evening At 5 I M there is an evening part> at Kaiser 
bagh to which all parties are invited by Thakur Rajendra Singh on behalf of the 
Reception Committee The Industrial Conference meets m this very pandal at 12 
noon today | 
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In proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the President the Honble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said — The labours of this great Congress I ave 
come to an end It is my pleasing duly and privilege before you disperse to 
offer on behalf of you all our cordial thai ks to our esteemed 1 resident for 
the admirable manner in which he has gu ded the deliberations of this great 
assembly When the Congress was invited last year to Lucknow you will remember 
one of the ideas present in the minds of those who invited it was that it was the 
cherished wish of our departed friend and brother Ganga Prasad Varma whose picture 
hangs over us here that the Congress should be held in Lucknow Ever since 1 came 
to this city to attend the Congress both sitting in this hall and outside many a time 
has my thought gone back to him and to our other dear friend Bishen Narayan Dar, 
who has left us so recently 1 am <ure both Ganga Prasad Varma and Bishen Narayan 
Dar would have rejoiced as we all rejoice to see this great gathering assembled in 
the city of Lucknow greater than any of its predecessors to see that the session has 
been a great success in many ways but no man has contributed more largely to that 
success than our esteemed President By I is unfailing patience by his scrupulous fair 
ness by his desire |o give every man an opportunity to speak by his desire to sit late 
unmindful of his own personal convenience and comfort he has contributed in a very 
considerable measure to the success of our session I! the proceedings of the Congress 
have not been ruffled by many a thorny question being discussed here it is not because 
there was no sucli discussion but because that discussion took place late enough and 
long enough in the Subjects Committee and it is there that the patience the mexhaus 
tible patience of our esteemed friend the President was most conspicuous and it is 
there that he gave an opportunity without any d sanction to tl e junior as well as the 
sen or to express his point of view The succesc which we have achieved is largely due 
to him and so our heartiest thanks are due to him for it I should not like to detain you 
long with recounting the services rendered by our President which Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea has already done for if 1 once embark upon that work I would have to detain 
you long 1 had the privilege of joining the Congress in the same year in which my 
distinguished friend joined it in 1886 when our revered leader India s Grand Old 
Man Dadabhai Naoroji pres d“d over the Congress but the thought of that Congress 
takes me back through all the years which we have passed since we began our endea 
vonrs to uplift our country It takes us back to all the aspects of the quest on one 
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■of which which affects the relations of the comiannities and the peoples of India amongst 
themselves has already been referred to by my foend Babu Sureodranath Bancrjea 

There is another aspect which is the cardinal aspect and that is the changes 
that have come over our programme When we started in 1SS5 we reposed great trust 
and confidence in those to whom Providence has entrusted the guidance of the affairs of 
India. Pot the time ae began with appealing with praying with begging with entreating 
Resolution after resolution has been passed during the last 30 years it js a written record 
which nobody can destroy or remove , it is a record showing the patience the confidence 
the people of India had in the administrators of India their willingness to proceed by 
gradual steps almost painfully slow steps towards evolving a belter system of admmis 
tration The record of these 30 long years lells us how we have asked not once not 
twice but repeatedly during these so many ^ears It is now after an experience of 30 
^ears that the conviction has sunk into our hearts that those to whom Providence has 
entrusted the administration of the affairs of India the members of the Indian Civil 
Service as well as the members of the British Parliament have failed and sadly failed to 
respond to the call of reason and justice I am sorry to say it I should have rejoiced 
if I could say in gratitude that they had made a response worthy of the members of the 
great British nation^ There has been some response in some small matters and for that 
•we do feel grateful but the response m all the most important matters has either been 
wanting or has been sadly slow The result of this ts that the conviction has come to 
us that unless we ourselves have a potent and determining voice m the administration 
of our country s affairs there is not much hope for that progress which it is the birthright 
•of every civilized people to achieve 

We have on our record a repetition of resolutions asking for such simple 
justice as the separation of judicial and executive functions we have on our 
record the cry repeated year after year to be given some education we have 
on our record the fact that while we have prayed toat primary education 
should be made compulsory and univeisal the provision that has been made for it up 
•to this time ts extremely disappointing and unsatisfactory We have on our record 
that even with the enlarged Councils when our dear brother Gokhale did make an 
attempt by introducing a Bill into the Council to make provision for the permissive 
introduction of compulsory education that effort was baffled by the solid official 
majority which sits in the Council to do no other work than simply to vole against 
resolutions moved by popular representatives On the other hand what has happened 
to bring home the conviction to us ? We know in Russia there was no self-government 
until a few years ago but after being beaten by Japan Jlussia learnt wisdom and roused 
herself into consciousness of what the conditions of modern civilization required The 
first Duma that met I think in 1903 resolved being conscious tHht primary universal 
education was one of the potent causes of building up a pepple upon making education 
universal and compulsory It introduced a prograromeof 19 years during which period 
It decided that elementary education shall become universal and in the yeir 1916 
nearly three-fourths of that programme has been earned out and by 1922 the Russians 
will have provided elementary education to all children of school going age 

That was the result of power being transferred from a sovereign authority or 
from a bureaucracy to those who know where the shoe pinches who feel the need and 
the effect of unhappy conditions and who understand how their interest can be best 
promoted I have given to you that one illustration among many already given to you 
yesterday, as showing the urgent the pressing need of having self governme it for the 
people in order that they may administer their own affairs Let nobody accuse 
educated Indians of having put forward a proposal of reform in a light hearted manner 
That reform so far as the Governmeot is concerned is supported by Ihe entire people 
though there may be some small differences as unfortunately there are with regard to 
some lesser details but so far as Government is concerned for the transferring of the 
jjower from the Government to the people themselves this is a united demand (applause) 
on behalf of India and is made in no light hearted fashion. This convtcuoo is bom after 
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30 years of self sacrificing labours in the country s cause, after having held 31 sessions of 
the Congress in various parts of the country, which involved no small expenditure of time 
and money apd comfort , this conviction is born aftT the question had been weighed in 
all possible aspects The conclusion is forced on our mind that those who have the 
power are unwilling to part tvith that power, that those who have the power are un 
willing to give the timeard the attention to the consideration of our affairs as the 
members of the Bnti<h Parliament arc and that conviction once arrived at is not likely 
to be shaken or departed from 

The reforms which }ou have put forward do not represent the maximum that you 
desire They represent the minimum that is necessary Let there be no misunderstand 
mg about it There are some very kindly friends who caution us and wish us to proceed 
slowly We have proceeded cautiously and slowly for 30 years It does not he in the mouth 
of any member ot the Indian Civil Serwce — there are some very generous hearted 
men among them — or any member of the Bntish Parliament to say that Indianv 
are asking for an unreasonably large measure of reform today, or that they want 
to take a long jump We do nof want to take a long jump There are certain 
conditions which delcrroine what is necessary and what is not It is the right of 
every people to govern themselves No government can be so good as the government 
of a people by their own people That being accepted in ETnglan^ that being accepted 
for the greater part of the civilized .world, with Uhat reason or justification can 
It be advanced here that we should be content to let our affairs be administered by 
a few men, who vviihcut an} pervious training, without any knowledge of our tradi 
tions of our history, ceme to this country to enjoy a good salary and to spend 3 good 
period of their time m the sonny climate of our lard ? Hew can we expect (hey will 
be able to admnister our aflaiis in the way in which we can? Objecticns have been 
urged but they have been refuted one by one I do not want to detain you by 
recapitulating them 

I wish and hope and pray that we shall realize full} the importance of the 
measures that we have put fonvard to day, and that we shall be prepared to work to 
bring about their acccmplishroenl I hope that -we shall not be content with ex 
pressing our gratitude to our Piesidcnl and expressing satisfaction at the result of 
this Congress, but that we shall go out of the Congress determined as honest, 
honourable manly men to cany out the duty of promoting these reforms For 
remember, there is no greater duty cast upon us than to see th^t these reforms 
are earned out and granted at an early date Remember, it is not a question 
of personal character with an^ one of us We see millions of our countrymen 
suffering from the evil ‘effects of (he administration ladking m one direction 
or another to come up to the standard of their requirements We see that those who 
have the power have failed to do it, and what is more regrettable, do not show any 
willingness to respond to our call I will draw your attention to one other matter 
only There is the question of the employment of Indians m the higher ranks of the 
Army You have proved by the blood your people have shed on the battlefield that you 
are not inferior to any other community or nationality on the face of the earth m bravery, 
m devotion, jet the ranks of the Army have not been opened to our people So 
also Hjth regard to the Indian Dvil Senree A Commission was appointed, a report 
has been made and it was presented to the Government It seems to be so ugly a 
production that the Government have hesitated so long to putit before the public Now, 
when that is the slate of affairs you cannot hope to bring about healthy, necessary reforms' 
unless you get power into your own hands. That is the conviction borne in upon 
us by these 30 y ears of labour, and t hope y ou will do all that is neces»ary to carry 
this conviction into eflect When you do this this great gathering of the Congress 
will be rcmembered'always as the one Congress where this decision was arrived at and 
you will always associate in your mind with the success of the Congress the arduous the 
strenuous, the patient labours of our esteemed President who has guided ourdelibcra- 
tions for these four days. On your behalf andon behalf of us all I propose a roost ' 
hearty vote of thanks to our President. 
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“ I do ■’" ““"'‘■■"S ••" '■»= Of thanks, said _ 

stloft,' . " ° °" P^rtioolar isolation. I s.mply 

stand hare to g.v=as:press,on to thafteling, which am to bo found in each and cic,^^ 
one of us .n every member of the Eooeption Committee, in every one of the Sec,^ 

aries who have tried in this grand cause of the National CongressI I simply itand 
to give expression to those feelings ol thankfulness which ive owe to you Ld which 

invited the Congress to Lucknow we were labonring under sery extraordinary circum- 

stances At that time the chief worker amongst us. the chief man who it was 
expected would be able to carry on the managing work of the Congress had 
passed away from us, namely, Babu Gang, Primad Varma. A few prifessionar men 
ivho were busy in their own profession thought ,t propef to take the burden of this work 
upon thems=lves-a work which in their own mind they svere feeling they would not 
> be able to fulfil and carry out properly. However, under all these circumstances we 
invited the Congress to this place. Then, gentlemen, after two or three months we 
rame to know that the difficulties before ns were of a much more serious character 
There were gentlemen here in Lucknow, in this Province, who wahted in this narti' 
cular matter of Home Rule a declaratio'u. of a particular character. Then after 
a few months we came to know that, the matter did not end there that there 
svas the question of the proportion betiveen thet Hindus and the Mah’omedans in 
connection with the Reform Schemes which made the matter still more difficult 
and serious, then after a short time we came to know that this session of the 
Congress might result in certain disturbances because it was suggested to ns bv 
officials and by our moderate friends that inasmuch as we were trying to 
bring together moderates and nationalists in Lucknow, we should take the whni 
res^tisibihty upon ourselses We in our own humble way took the responsibility of 
that also. Under these circumstances we invited the Congress to this place Now 
as far as the work of managing the affairs of the Congress is concerned, I can only say 
that we have not been able to perform our doty, and have not been able to mat, 
satisfactory 'arrangements for your comforta We have been lacking in that but I 

believe, so fat as the other two things ate concerned, namely, the declaration of tiie 

policy of Home Rule, and the question of the solution of the problem of Hindu and 
Mahomedan representation, we required a Copland calm man who has been in the 
Congress for a long time, a man who would be able to guide the deliberations of 
Council, consisting not only of the moderates but of the nationalists also ; and no" 

representing the Reception Committee, and also on behalf of the people* of this 
Province, I say that you, Mr. Frcsideot, hale performed both these duties in a manner 
which has satisfied each and eiery party.. Now. on behalf of.'ihe Mussalman and on 
behalf of the Hindus of this Proilnce, as far aa the solution of the Hindu-Mahomeda 
question is concerned, I can say that in this week of the year tgie y ou haie wr 
a chapter in the history of India. I can safely say that this u eek has been the 
point in the history of India. During the last JO or y i y ears w e hai c been holdi'n*^ 
the Congress in different parts of the country, I cannot imagine that more delicat*^ 

and more important questions have cicr come for solution before the Convrcsi and ' 

was, after all, on the decision of this particular question that the smooth working of the 
Congress in future depended Tho-C alone who have been in touch with thii question 
those alone who were in theSubj'eets Committee whq followed the discussion of this' 
particular point during the last four or file days, can realire how at times it became 
disheaitening, how the matter seemed to culminate m breaking poink and how saga, 
ciously and how prudently and how tactfully, coolly and calmly our President applied" 
his mind and tried to steer clear of all the difficnlUes and all the dangers which confront 

ed us in this particular matter. 1 thank you. Mr. President, most heartily on behalf 

of the Reception Committee, on behalf of Lucknow and ou behalf of the whole 
I'robincc." 

The Honble Pandit JagalNaiain, the Chairman of the Receplioo Committee 
then put the resolution of the vole ofthauUtolhe Congress which carried it amid* 
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scents of great enthusiasm, the audience rising to its feet and giving three hearty 
cheers for the President 

President’s Concluding Speech 

The President m acknowledging the vote said — 

Brother delegates Ladies and Gentlemen It was Socrates who said 'Call oo 
man happy until he is dead 1 would say. Congratulate no public man until his func 
tion IS discharged In my opening address I asked for a reasonable measure of your 
support and indulgence You have given me both in superabundance, surpassing e\en 
my roost sanguine expectations The great success which has attended the labours 
of the 31st Indian National Congress will no doubt soon become a matter of ofScial 
record but you will remember to what that success was really due As the official 
head of this Congress I beat ungrudging testimony to the irrefragable fact that it is 
the patriotism enthusiasm and earnestness no less than firmness and sobriety of the 
delegates that have achieved such brilliant results There is a universally growing 
national consciousness which has awakened India from her slumber of ages and which 
has inspired its people with full appreciation of their power and strength The 
scattered units of the nation have coalesce^ ^nd come together to assert and demand 
their natural rights to accept their responsibilities as free citizens of the British Empire 
To the Reception Committee yon all m general and myself m particular are deeply 
indebted for the princely hospitality and very kind attention which they have so lavishly 
extended to us during the five days of our stay at Lucknow At the outset I deeply 
deplored the deaths of Ganga Brasad Varma and Bishan Narayan Dar, two of our 
bravest comrades in this nanonal struggle but to day 1 rejoice to find that Lucknow has 
rapidly filled up their places by presenting to us such men as Pandits Jagat Narayan and 
Gokarannath Misra whose devotion to duty indomitable courage and self sacrifice are 
an object lesson which other provinces would do well to emulate' To the volunteers I 
offer no thanks, for thanks would be very poor return for the services they have 
rendered I regard them in the light of recruits who are training themselves for future 
services to the Motherland They will form fresh units when the call for active 
service comes to them I bless them one and all with all the warmth and fervour that 
1 possess in my old age. 

We have finished thedeliberations of the 31st Indian National Congress but 
our labours are not yet closed In fact our work docs not end but only begins this 
day It IS now our duty to cany the mandate of this Congress and give effect to its 
deliberations throughout the country Go forth to the country, penetrate into villages 
where the nation lives and Breach to them the gospel of salvation and carry to them 
the messages of hope And confidence which you have received from this Parliament of 
the people. We do not simply press for our rights and liberties but are ready and 
anxious to bear our responsibilities At the present moment the Empire is in urgent 
need of man power to bring the war to a successful and glorious issue. I would ask 
you all who are of military age to enlist yourselves in the Army and participate m this 
glorious part In Bengal the Ambulance Corps first set the ball rolling and officer 
after officer has borne testimony to the splendid services which they have rendered 
under circumstances of no ordinary difficulties It has given birth to a Bengali regiment, 
whose deeds I am sure will soon fill the hearts of Bengal and of all India with just 
pride and gratification I call upon every province every community and every race 
to come forward to take their proper share m this titanic struggle so that all may 
claim a share in its glorious achievement ’ (^Loud applause ) 

The Congress then dissolved amid scenes of enthusiasm 
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APPENDIX A. 

MEJIBERS OF THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

To hold office from 30th December. 1916. till the appointment of a new Com- 
mittce at the next Congress to be held at Calcutta in December, 1917 
PREStDENTtEx OFFICIO) — 

The HonTile Ilabu Arabika Cbaran Moeumdar, lu, j l. President, 3tst Indian 
National Congress Lucknow 

General Secretaries (Ev officio ) 

1 The Hon’ble Nawab Sycd Mahommad Sahcb Bahadur, 

2 Mr N Subba Rao Pantulu, B a., B * 

General Secretanes of the Congress. 

BENGAL. 

Lx-ofucio — 

I Babu Surendranath Banerjea, 126, Bow Bazar Street Calcutta 

3 The HonbJe Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu m A,l.l., 6 Old Post Office 

Street, Calcutta 

■* I!’' PrasannaSinha, KT. 14 Elysinm Ro,v, Calcutta 

5 The Honble Babu Ambika Charan Mozumdar m a., b l., Taridpur 
Elected — 

I Rat Boikuitlha Nath Sen Bahadur, B L, Khagra Murshidabad 

Babu Moti Lai Ghosh a Ananda Chatterji Street, Bag Bazar, Calcutta 
Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, B a, 6 College Square Calcutta. 

’’"caRutu"” Road, Bhaisanipur, 

Babu Hcramba Chandra Maitra, \l a 65 Harrison Road Calcutta. 

'' V-‘’'^'-(0>on).4 Royd Street, Calcutta 

cilcu^m ^ 3 . Hastings Street, 

The Honble Dr Nilratan Sircar. M A SI D,6i. Harrison Road Calcutta. 
Babu rcithnish Chandra Raj. 39 Creek Ross , Calcutta 
Rai Yatindra Nath Chaudhn si A , Kulighat. Bamagore 24 Parganas. 

Babu Surendra sNath Jlullick. SI A , D. I, 2 Chandra Nath Chatleni s Street 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. * 

The Hon'ble Mr Prosas Chandra Mitra St A , I.. I., 34/,, LIgiii Road 
Calcutta ' ' 

Mr S R Dass Bar at Ian, S, Moira Road Calcutta 
Babu Naiendra Kumar Bose, M A., b'u, is, I’ataldanga Street, Calcutta 
Babu Lalil Jlohan Dass M.A., 82/1 Harnson Road, Calcutta. 

Mr 1 B Sen,»i a'.B U 57/l. Harnsh Mukerji Road. Bhananipur Calcutta 

Babu Satish Chandra Chattcr;i,M a.. 75, Bechu Chatterji Street’aiculta 
Dr Pramatha Nath Banerjea M A (CalcutU , a sc (London). rCr nnr.,.r 
Circular Road, Calcutta, • ’ 

Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose, 28, Hazra Lane Kalighai, Calcutta. 

Babu Sat) ananda Bose 78, Dharrumtola Street, Calcutta. 

BOMBAV. 

Ex Of ncio — 

Dr Dadabhat Naoroji, LL. IX, Versosa, Bomba) 

birN C Chandavarkar, Kt, i, v. LU fc, Pedder Road. Cumballa HiIJ 
Bomba) ’ 
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3 Thr Hon ble Sir D E Wacha, Jiji House, Rovelin Street, Fort. Bombay 
Elected ^ 

1 The Hon’ble Mr. M A Jinnah, Bar at law, i8, Marine Lines, Bombay 

2 The Hon hie Mr G M Bhu^ri, Bar at law, Hyderabad (Sind) 

3 The Hon ble Mr G K Parekh B A , LL B , New Queen’s Road. Bombay 

4 Mr M K Gandhi, Ahmedabad 

5 Mr Abbas S Tyabji Bar at law, Camp Baroda 

6 The Hon’hle Mr Hirchandrai Vishindas, B A , LL B , Karachi (Sind) 

7 Mr N M Samartb, E A , LL. B , Gi^aon, Bombay 

8 The Hon'b’e Mr C H Setalvad, BA LL B, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay 

9 Mr B G Tilak.L A, LL B, Poona 

lo Professor V G Kale M A . Fei^usson College. Poona 

ji Mr G K De\adhar M A, Servants of India Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Gugaon, Bombay 

12 Mr N V Gokhale,B A lU B, 695 697. Girgaon, Bombay 

13 The Hon ble Mr D V Belvi, B A,LL B, Belgaum 

14 Mr Hormusji A Wadya, Bar at law, x 18, Marine Lines, Bombay 

15 ThcHonbleMr R P Paranjpye, M A, c Sc, Fergusson College, Poona 

MADRAS 

Ex OFFICIO — 

1 The Hon'ble NawabSyed Mohammad Saheb Bahadur, “Humay un Manzil 

Royapettah Madras 

2 Mr N Subba Rao Panlulu, B A, B L, Rajahmundry 

Elected — 

1 Dewan Bahadur L A Govindaraghava Iyer, B a , B l«, “Palm Grove' ► 

MyUpore 

2 The Hon ble Rao Bahadur B N Sarma B A , B L., Mylapore 

3 The Hon ble Mr A S Krishna Rao, B A , B L , Vakil, High Court, Nellore 

4 The Hon ble Mr V S Srinivasa Sastri, B A,L T.iy, Sydoji Lane, Tripli- 

cane, Madras 

5 The Hon ble Rao Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao, B a, B L., Ellore, 

Madras * 

6 Mr C P Ramaswami Aiyar.B A, B L, ' The Grove Teynampet, Madras 

7 Mr G A Natesan Editor, the* Indian Review’ , 60 Thumbu Chetti Street, 

Madras 

8 Mr T V Mathu Krishna Aiycr, B a,b l, Vepery, Madras 

9 Mrs Annie'Besant 1st M B B Sc, (London) Adyar, Madras 

10 The Hon ble Mr K Rama Aiyangar, Madras 

11 Mr K N Aiya Aiyar, B A , B I«, Vakil, High Court, Madras 

12 Mr A P Patro, High Coujt Vakil Berhampore, Ganjam district 

13 Rao Bahadur S V Narasimha Rao, Kurnool 

14 Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya Masuhpalam •. 

15 Mr A Rangasnami Iyengar, B A B L. Madras 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 
Ex OFFICIO — 

I The Hon ble Pandit Madaq Mohan Malaviya, c A., LL. B , Allahabad 
Elected — 

1 The Hon’ble Pandit Mott Lai Nehru, Advocate, ‘ Anand Bhawan,’ Allahabad 

2 TheHonbleDr Tej Bahadur Sapru, M a, LL. D, Advocate, 19 AlbertRoad, 

Allahabad 

3 The Hon’ble Mr C Y Chintamani, 14 A South Road Allahabad 

4 The Hon ble Mr Narayan Prasad Asthana, m a , LL B , Advocate, Allahabad 
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The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra M lL.b Advocate 7 Ncil! 
lload Lucknon 

6 The Hon ble Mirza Sami nllah Beg ba XL b Advocate Gola Ganj 

Lucknow 

7 Mr Durga Charan Baneiji B A B L. Advocate Allahabad 

8 Munshi Iswar Saran B A Vakil High Court 6 Elgin Road Allahabad 

9 Pandit Hitday Nath Kunwu B A B sc Servants of India Society 6 Bank. 

Road Allahabad 

10 Nawab Sadiq All Khan Bar at law Gola Ganj Lucknow 

11 Babu Vikramajit Sirgh B a LL B Vakil High Court I17 Civil Lines 

Cawnpore 

12 Rai Krishna Ji^Rais Benares 

13 Mr Preo Nath Baner]i llb Advocate Edmonstone Road Allahabad 

14 Mr B Sanjiva Rao MA (Cantab) Principal Kayastha Pathshala Allah 

abad ^ 

15 Dr D R Ranjit Singh Allahabad 

BEHAR AND ORISSA 
Elected — 

t Mr Sachchidananda Sinha Bar at law Bankipore 

2 Mr Mazhar ul Haque Bar at law Bankipore. 

3 The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahai Vakil Bankipore 

4 The Hon ble Mr Madhusudan Das C. I E Cuttack 

5 The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath Vakil Muzaflarpere 

6 The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Pumendu Naram Sinha Vakil Bankipore 

7 The Hon ble Mr Sh)ain Krishna Sahay Bar at law Ranchi 

8 6 Braj Kishore Prasad MA bl Vakil Laherta Serai 

9 Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan Kbaja Kalan Patna City 
to Mr Deep Natain Singh Bat at, law Bhagalpote 

11 Babu Nand Kishore Lai MA bl. Vakil Gaya 

12 Mr Hasan Imam Bar at law Bankipore 

13 Mr Parincshivar Lai Bar at Law Bankipore 

14 Babu Rajendra Prasad MA ml. Vakil Bankipore. 

15 Pandit Afflbica Prasad Upadbyaya MA BL Vakj) Bankipore 

, PUNJAB 

Elected — 

1 Mr Harkishan Lai Bar at law Lahore 

2 Pandit Ram Bhaj Datta Chowdhan B A Pleader Chief Court Lahore 

3 Mr Dhanpat Rai b a Pleader Chief Court Lahore 
4. Mr Dum Chand Bar at law Lahore 

5 Mehta Bahadur Chand Pleader Chief Court Lahore * 

6 Mr Dharam Chand Pleader Chief Court Lahore 

7 Mr Fakir Chand Pleader Chief Court Hoshiarpore 

8 Mr Nanak Chand Bar at law Lahore 

9 Mr Gopal Iyengar Editor the •* Tribune Lahore 

10 Mr Bnj Lai Pori Pleader Chief Court Sa^oda 

11 Sheikh UmarEakhsb Pleader Chief Court Lahore 

12 Mr Todar Mull Bhandaii Bar at law Amntsar 

13 Malik Girdhan Lai Managing Director the Punjab Cotton Press Ltd., 

Lahore. * 

CENTRAll PROVINCES 
Elected — 

1 The Hon ble Sir B K Bose Kt Nagpur 

2 The Hon ble Rao Bahadur Bishun Dutt Shukul B A Taluqdar Sehora 

(Jubbalpore district) 
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3 Dr H S Gour M A D C L. Ll. D Bar at law Nagpur 

4 Rao Bahadur V R Pandit M A (Cantab) Bar at law Nagpur 

5 Rai Sahib Dr Laxmi Karayan MRAS frSa (Kamptee) 

6 Mr V M Jakatdar E A B L Bhandara 

7 Wr N ^ Dravid $i A Servants of India Society Nagpur 

BERAR 

Ex OFFICIO — 

I The Hon ble Rao Bahadur R N Iljudholkar c I c E a,LLE Amraoti 
ELECTED — 

I Rao Bahadur R G Mundle B A U-B Veotmal (Berar) 

3 Rao Sahib R V Mahajani B A LLB Akola Berar 

3 Mr G S Khaparde B A LL.B Pleader Amraoti 

4 The Hon ble Mr M V Joshi B a ll-R Amraoti 

5 Mr S V Gokhale BA llb Pleader Amraoti 

BURMA 
Elected — 

1 Dr P J Mehta M D Bar at law Rangoon 

2 Mr J N Basu Bar at law Mandalay 

THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
Article XIJI 

The All India Congress Committee shall as far as possible be constituted as 
herembelow laid down — 

15 Representatives of Madras 


15 


Bombay 

20 


Bengal 

15 


CTnited Provinces 

13 


Punjab (including N WFP) 

7 


Central Provinces 

15 


Behar and Orissa 

5 


Berar 

2 


Burma 


provided as far as possible that one fifth of the total number of representatives shall 
be Mahomedans 

All Ex Pres de its of the Congress residing or present m India and the General 
Secretaries of the Congress who shall also be ex otGao General Secretaries of the All 
Ind a Congress Committee shall be ex officio members in add tion 


Total Nut ibtr of Mn tbers of the All India Congress Committee 


Z 

Name of Prov nee 

Ex officio vide Article ' 
Xtll of tl e Const tution 

Elected 

Total 


■Rp paKincluding Assam) 

4 




Bombay 

3 


18 

“ 1 

Madras 

•> 




U P of Agra and Oudh 





Behar and Orissa 





Punjab 





Central Provinces 





Berar , 

f I 


6 

9 

Burma 

.. 1 

2 

2 


Total of all the Provinces 

1 

107 
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APPENDIX B. 

JIFMBERS OF THE SUBJECTS COMMITTEE OF THE 31ST INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS, 1916, LUCKNOW. 

Pttudent —The Hon ble Babu Ambika Charan Mozumdar, M A , B L. 
MADRAS 
Ex OFFICIO — 

1 The Hon ble Nawab Syed Mahoromad Saheb Bahadur 

2 Mr N Subba Roo Pantulu 

3 Mra Annie Besant 

4 Dewan Bahadur L A Govindaraghava Aiyar 

5 The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B N Sarma 

6 The Hon hie Rao Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao 

7 Mr C P Ramaswaon Aiyar 

8 The Hon ble Mr V S Srimvasa Sastn 

9 Mr G A Natesan 

ro Mr T V Mathu Krishna Aiyar 
II The Hon ble Mr A S Knshna Rao 
13 Mr K N Aiya Aiyar 

13 Mr A P Patfo 

Elected by Deleg\tes — 

1 Mr S Kasturiranga Aiyangar 

2 Mr G S Arundale 

3 Mr K P Kesava Menon 

4. Mr F G Natesan ‘ 

5 Mr A Rangaswami Aiyangar 

6 Mr M K Acharya 

7 Mr Sadhu Gaopathi Pantulu 

8 Mr S R Rangaswami Aiyangar 
g Dr T S S Rajan 

10 Mr T Sivasaokaram 

11 Mr. T K Sivarama Aiyer 

12 The Hon ble Meer Asad Ab Khan Bahadur 

13 Mr R. Gin R30 

14 The Hon ble Mr K, R. V Krishna Rao 

15 The Hon ble Mr B Venkatapathi Razu 

BOMBAY 
Ex OFFiao — 

I, The Hon ble Mr G K FareJch 

2 The Hon ble Mr C. H Setalvad 

3 The Hon ble Mr Harchandrai Vishindas 

4 The Ilon’ble Mr G M Bhurgri 

5 The Hon ble Mr M A *Jjnnah 

6 Professor V G Kale 

7 Mr N V Gokhale, \ 

8 Mr N M Samarth 

9 Mr A S Tyabp 

10 Mr Mathuradas Ramchand Javabn 

1 1 Mr Thakarram Kapilrain 

12 Mr Han Narayan Apte 

13 Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai Mahipatraci 

34 
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1 LECTED E\ DELEGATES — 

I Aff Durgadas C Adv-am 
■’ Mr Jamshed N R MehU 

3 Mr Joseph Raptista. 

4 Mr Jamnadas D Dharams 

3 The Ilonble Mr \ J Pate!, 

6. Mr Juanlal \ Dc«ai 

7 Mr M K Gandhi 

8 The Ilonble Mr D V BeUi 

9 Mr Shrisinuasroo Kanjaljee 

10 Mr Gangadhar Rao Deshpande 

II Mr Bal Gangadl ar Tilak 

I" TheHonbleMr Manmohan Das Ramji 
13 Mr N C Kelkar 
14. Rao Bahadur G K Ch tale 
i; Mr R r Karand kar 

BENGAL. 

E\ OFFICIO — 

I Mr Surendranath Bancrjea. 

^ Sr Rashbehar) Ghose 

3 Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu 

4 Dr Nilratan ^ rear 

5 Mr A Rasul 

6 Mr J Chaudhn 

7 Mr Ramant Mohan Das 

8 Mr Krishna Kumar Milra 
9. Mr Prithi is Chandra Ko), 

10 Mr Basanta Kumar Bose 

If Dr Pramatha Sath Banerjea 
13 Mr Sat sh Chandra Chattcrji 
13 Mr Lalit Mohan Das. 

14. Mr Prasash Chandra Mittra. 

IS Mr Surendra Natl MullicV, 
iC Mr Sat}anarda Bo«e 
17 Mr KrshnadasRa) 
iS Mr Kishon Mohan Chaudhi 
19. Mr G f Des 
'O. Mr I B ‘'cn 
“I Mr H K Uht 

Rai \at rdra Nath Chaudhn 
'3 ^fr n C GhosI 

I LFcrm r\ Dflegates — 
I Mr tlirendra Nath Dutta 
•• Mr Upendra Nath Bal 
5 Mr B C LI atterj 
Mr Manmol an Neoji. 

5 Mr Rajan Kanu De 
f Mr Kam n Kunar Chanda. 

- Mr I utna Chandra '^la tra 
K Mr Bej ) Ki hra Bose. 

Mr Indra Bhuihan Bhat.aelar]t 
Mr C nji MoSan ‘UnjaU 
ti Mr Narda Copal Bl-adafi. 
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13 Mr Nogendra Nath Sen 
14. Mr Han Nath Ghosh 

15 Mr Sinsh Chandra Chatterji 

16 Mr Pnya Nath Sen 

17 Mr Abdul Kassim 

18 Mr Romesh Chandra Sen 

19 Mr Bepin Chandra Pal 
20. Mr H K Ghosh 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 

Ex OFFIClP — 

1 The Hon’hle Pandit Madan Mohan Malavjya, Allahabad 

2 The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Nara>'an, Chairman, Reception Committee, 

Lucknow 

3 The Hon’ble Pandit Moti Lai NehrU» Allahabad 

4. The Hon ble Dr Tej Bahadur SaprM» n 

5 The Hon’ble Mr C Y Chinlamani, » 

6 The Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Secretary, Reception Committee, 

Lucknow. 

7 The Hon ble Mirza Sami utlah Secretary, Reception Committee, 

Lucknow 

8 Babu Bisheswar Nath Srivastav, Sec'’®*a*'y» Reception Committee, Lucknow. 

9 Babu Han Kisban Dhaon, LucknoV* 

10 Babu Rama Pat Ram, , 

Jl Dr Nazir Uddin Hasan, „ 

12 Pandit Harkaran Natb Misra, , 

13 Pandit Kishan Prasad Kaul „ 

14 Mr A P Seri „ 

15 Nawab Sadiq All Khan „ 

16 Pandit Hifday Nath Kunzru, Allah^*>*d 

17 Rai Krishnaji Saheb, Benares 

Elected b\ defecates — 

t Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Benares 

2 Professor Sanjiva Rao, Allahabad 

3 Pandit Vankatesh Narain Tuvary, A^^ahabad 

4, The Hon’bIe*Munshi Narain Prasad Asthana, Allahabad 

5 Professor P K Telang, Benares 

6 Pandit Krishna Kanta Mata\i>a, 

7 Mr Ajodhiya Das, Gorakhpur 

8 Mr N G Faranjpye, Cawnpore 

9 Pandit Parmeshwar Nath bapni, 

10 Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, Benares 

1 1 Babu Narain Prasad Nigam, Cawnpo*^ 

12 Dr D R Ranjit Singh, Allahabad ' 
ij Rai Brij Narain Gurtu, Allahabad 

14 Mr C S Ranga Ijcr, Lucknow 

15 Babu Bhagavan Das Benares 

16 Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, Allahaba*^ 

17 Babu Ram Chandra, Lucknow 

Yi> ^ Yiiiwwa, N,'g>”a. 

19 Professor Sri Prakasha Benares 

20 Pandit Sham Nath Mushran.AIlahab®** 

2J Miss Arundale, Benares 

22 The Hon ble Pandit Radha Kishan Moradabad, 
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23 Pandit Ram Nath Sapru Lucknow 

24 Pandit Jagtnohan Nath Chak, Lucknow 

25 Pandit Devi Prasad Shokla Cawnpore 

* PUNJAB 

E\ OFFiao — 

1 Mr Harkishan Lai Bar at Law, Lahore. 

2 Pt Ham Bhaj Dutta Chowdhri, Pleader, Lahore 

3 Lala Dhanpat Rai, Pleader, Chief Court, Lahore 

4 Mr Duni Chand, Dar«at Law, Lahori 

5 Mr Nanak Chand „ 

■•6. hTehta Bahadur Chand, Pleader, Chief Court Laiiore 

7 Mr Dharam Chand, « »» « „ 

8 Mr Fakir Chand, , , „ Hoshiarpur 

•9. Mr Brij Lai Pun, Pleader, Sargoda. 

10 Sheikh Umar Buv, „ Lahore 
It Str Gopal Iyengar Editor, the Tribune .Lahore 
13 Mr Todar Mai Bhandan, Bar at Law, Amritsar 
■•13 Malik Girdhari Lat Managing Director, the Punjab Cotton Press, Ltd, 
Lahore 

Elected jiv Delegates — 

r The Hon ble Raizada Shagat Ram, Bar>at Law, Jullundhur 

2 Mr Durga Perahad Nayar, Pleader, Chief Court, Feroeepur 

3 Or Niha! Chand, L. s. Lahore 

4. Lala Karam Chand Vidyarlhi, Manager, The Bharat Insurance Co, Ltd, 
Lahore. 

S Mr Ghiilam Yasin, Bar at Law, Amritsar, 

C Dr Saif uddin Kitchlu, , Amritsar 

7 Lala Devi Dayal Pleader, Kasur 

8 Mr S K. Lahiri Editor, the* Punjabee .Lahore 

9 H Chiranjt Lai Sethi, Merchant, Lahore. 

10 B Dwatka Dass Kapur, Amritsar 

1 1 Lala Govardhan Dass, Lahore 

12 Mr Ata Mohammed Jan, Bar at Law, Rawalpindi 
(3 Mr Ghulam Mohyuddin, Pleader, Kasur 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 
E\»omcio — 

1 Rai Sahib Dr Laxmi Narayan, Kamptee 

2 Mr N A Dravid Nagpur, 

3 Mr C. M Thacker Kaipur. 

EtLcrro bv Delegates — 

1 Rao Bahadur K K. Thakur, m A, 11. U, Retired Sessions Judge. 

2 Mr Nilkanth Rao Pleader. 

3 Mr N R Alekar, B A , U L. 

4 Dr B S Moonjee, 1- M s. Nagpur 
3 Mr E. Row, Bar at law 

6. Mr S K VaUhampayao 1 VA..U..C. 

7 Mr n R. Deshmukh b a., e. l. 

BEHAR 
Ex-omao — 

t Vr. Mazha/ u) Ua/jut. 

2 Mr Sachchidanand tnnha. 

3 Mr Hasan Inam, 

4. Babo Nand Kbhore Lai 
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5 Mr Parmeshwar Lai 

6 Babu Braja Kishore Prasad 

7 The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 

8 The Hon ble Babu Bishun Prasad 

9 Mr Chandra Bansi Sahai 

10 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan 

11 The Hon ble Rai Bahadur P N Sinha 

Elected by tielegates — 

1 Mr Deep Narayan Singh 

2 Babu Rashbihary Mandal 

3 Babu Arikshan Sinha 

4 Babu Ganga Bishuo 

5 Babu Gaya Prasad 

6 Babu Rajendra Prasad 

7 Pandit Bhubaneshwar Misra. 

8 Babu Gorakh Prasad 

9 Babu Kuar Nandan Sahay 

10 Babu Ajodhiya Prasad 

11 Mr R N Roy 

12 Mr A P Upadhyaya 

13 Babu Chandradeo Narayan * 

14. Babu Baidya Nath Narayan Sinha 

15 The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahat 

BERAR 

Ex OFFICIO — 

1 The Hon ble Rao Bahadur R. N Mudholkar C I E Amraoti 

2 Rao Bahadur R G Mundle B A LL. B Yeotmal 

3 Rao Sahib R V Mahajani B A. LL. B Akola 

Elected bv Delegates — 

X Mr G S Khaparde B a B L Amraoti 

2 Mr K H Jatkar B A LL.B 

3 Mr W L Chiplunkar 

4 Mr M S Aney B A ll,b 

5 Mr S V GoRhale B. a ll. b 

BURMA 
Ex OFFICIO — 

1 Dr P J Mehta M D Bar at law 

Elected by Delegates — 

1 Mr J C Bilemona B A Bar at law Rangoon 

2 Mr J N Basu b A B L. Advocate Mandalay 


Nominated by the Hon ble Babu Ambika Charan Mozumdar M A B L. Presi 
dent 31st Indian National Congress Lucknow under Article 25 of the 
rules — 

1 The Hon ble Mr P Siva Rao of Madras 

2 Mr M N Mailra ofBengal 

3 Mr H S L. Polak Bar at law of South Africa 

4 Mr A C Banerjee of Calcutta 

5 The Hon ble Mr R P Paranjpye B.A.,BSc Fergusson College Poona. 
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APPENDIX C. 

LIST or MEMBERS OF THE RECEPTION COMftllTTEE, 

31ST INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, LUCKNOW 
Benares. 

1 Go<ain Ram I'uii, Vice Chairman, Municipal Board 

2 Babu Gaun Shanker Prasad, Vakil, Kashi 

3 Babu Mangla Prasad, BfA (30 Burtolla Street, Calcutta), Benares 

4 Babu Han Har Dass Saheb, GoU Gali, Benares. 

5 Professor P K Telang, Theosophical School, Benares 

6 Rai Krishnajf, Rats and Zamindar, Benares 

7 Babu^Bhagavan Das Saheb, Sevashrama, Sigra, Benares Cantonment 

S Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, General Secretary, Theosophical Societ} , Benares 

9 Babu itahacleo Prasad, Vakil, Benares 

10 Dr Ganesh Prasad Bhargava. Benares 

11 Mr P Sheshadn Iyer, Principal, Central Hindu College, 

12 The Hon ble Babu Moti Chand Saheb, Ct £ 

13 Rao Gopal Dass and Rao Vaiy Nath Dass Shahpun ' 

14 Babu Narottam Dass « 

15 M Ram Prasad Cliaudhury 

16 Babu Madhasa Lai, Chaukhambha, Benares 

17 Lalyi Gopal Dass, Chaukhambha, Benares 
tS Oabu Shit-a Prasad Gupta 

19 Pandit Damodarji Josht 

20 Babus Ram Dass and Madsoodan Dass, Kothi Madhejt, Tathen Baaar 

21 Pandit Madho Ram 

22 Babu Murli Manohar Dass 

23 Babu Maharaj Ktshore Khanna 

24 Babus Shy am Dass and Mutbra Dass, Proprietors of Messrs Madhubaa 

Dass, Owatka Dass, Benares 

25 Babu Radha Charan Dass 

s6 Babu Jugal Kisbore of Gae^hat, Benares 
27 Babu Batuk Prasad, GolaCali, Benares 
2$ Dr Shobha Ram 

29 Babu Gur Prasad Dhanan (Hindu Unisersily, Benares) 

30 Babu Gur Saran Dass Uhaon * 

31 Babu Champa Lai, care of Messrs Abhai Ram, Chunni Lai 

32 Babu Bishcshskar Prasad of the firm o( Messrs Bhagat Ram, Gobmd Kao, 

Bisheshwarganj, Benares 

33 Babu Ourga Prasad , 

MiRZArUR 

I Babu Sri Ram Saheb, Mtrzapur 

GORAMirUR. 

1 Mr. Charu Chandra Dass 

2 Babu Mahabir Prasad, Rats, Alinagar, Gorakhpur 

3 Babu Dwarka Dass p ■ » 

4 Babu Htra Lai, „ , 

5 Babu Birdbatnl Prasad, „ 

C, Babu Narsingh Prasad, V«Vil 

7, Munshi Narsirgb SahaL 

S Ral Bahadur Monshl Ishvart Prasad, Mohalla Bakshipur 
9. Babu Mahideo Praiad Saheb^ Manager, Gorakhpur Bank 
to. Bibo Abhai Nardan Prasad, MukbUr. 
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II. Babu Ajodhya Dass, Bar-at law 

12 Babu Bhagwati Prasad. 

13 Babu Naratn Prasad 

Bastl 

1, Babu Sarju Prasad Snvastava, Basti 

2, Babu Pariuatraa Prasad, Vakd, Basti 

3 Babu Newal Kishore, Mukhtar, Basti 

4 Babu Lachmi Narain ^ . 

5 Babu Daulat Ram Astbana, Vakil, Basti 

6 Babu Kamta Prasad, Pleader, Basti 

7 Babu Raghunandan Prasad, Vakil, Basti 

8 Babu Ram Shanker Lai, Pleader, Basti 

9 Babu Jainti Prasad, B a,l1_£ 

10 The Hon’ble Rai Ashtabbuja Prasad Bahadur, P O Bansi, district Basti 

11 Pandit Mabraj Naram Tripathi 

Fyzabab 

1 Babu Mahendra Deo Verma Vakil 

2 Thakur Mahadeva Singh, B A, Vakil 

3 Thakur Lai Behan Smgh, Vakil 

4 Babu Manohar Lai, Vakil 

5 Babu Sunder Lai, Vakil 

6 Pandit Farmeshwar Nath Sapru 
7, Thakur Shanker Singh, Vakil 

8 Babu Madho Prasad, Vakil 

9 Babu Kandhai Prasad, Akberpur, F>zabad 

10 Pandit Kumar Krishna Sukhya 

11 Messrs Sarju Prasad and Dhani Ram 

12 Babu Tirloki Nath Kapur, Tanda (Fyzabad) 

13 Babu Baldeo Prasad, Advocate 

14 Mahant Ram Manohac Prasad, Ajodbva 

15 Babu Balak Ram Saheb, Ajodh)a 

16 Babu Mahabir Prasad, Fyzabad 

17 Babu Ram Raghubir Lai Saheb 

Gonda 

1 Babu Sarju Prasad Bhatnagar, Pleader, Gonda 

2 Babu Oudh Behan Lai, Pleader, Gonda 

3 Babu Satish Chandra Banerji, Pleader, Gonda 

4 Rai Saheb Kishen Prasad, Vakil, Gonda 

5 Babu Bindeshwari Prasad Vakil , 

6 Babu Guru Charan Lai, Pleader, , 

7 Babu Ram Behan Pleader, Gonda 

8 Mr Mohammed Beg, Pleader, Gonda 

9 Mr Narayan Das, Pleader, Gondx 

10 Mr Ram Narayan, Gonda 

11 Raja Raghuraj Singh of Mankapur 

12 Babu Banwari Lai, Pleader, Gonda 

Bahraicii 

1 Pandit Ram Sewak Pandey, Muniapal Commissioner 

2 pandit Maharaj Naram Himgal 

3 Babu Ladli Prasad Sinha, Vakil, Babiaicb 

4 Babu Salig Ram, Merchant 

5 Sirdar Dharam Smgh 

6 Babu Ghanshj am Dass Smba, Vakil 

7 Babu Gaj a Prasad Pandey, Vakil 
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S Babu Basant Rae Bbandan Val^ 

9- Babu Munna Lai Val^iL 
ao Baby Prag Dass 
i{ Babu Ktrpa Ram VakiL 
i2 Bandit Suraj Narain Diksbit 

Bara Bank! 

j Raja I’nlhvMpal Smgh of Surajpuf, P O Hathaunda district Bara Banku 

2 Babu Ram Cbandra, B. A., LUB , Vaktl, High Court 

3 Thakur Raghu Nath Smgh Sahcb Vakil 

4 Mr Matin Uddin n. A,I,UB- Vakil 

5 Dr S C Ghosh M n. n sc^ Manager Surajpur Estate P O Hathaunda, 

district Bara Banki 

C Babu Roop Narain R.A., llb Vakil 

7 Shaikh Abdul All, 7 ammdar ofBh)ara P 0 Jahangirabad distnet Bara 
Banki 

S Pandit Rama Shankar Misra, Vakil 
9 Pandit Kanha)) a Lat Shukla, Vakil 
to. Pandit Sarju Prasad Misra, B A., LUt., Vakil 

1 1 Babu Bhagw ati Da> al B a Vakil 

12 Lala Balgobind Banker, Zemiodar and Municipal Commissioner, Bara Banki 

13 Babu Oudh Bahadur, B A., Vakil 

14 Raja Abul Hussan Khan Raja ofBiiahra 
s5 Pandit Kalka Praud 

tC. Babu Janki Parsad 

SULTASrUR 

I Babu Ganpat Sahai Verma, Vaktl. High Court 
pARTACCARtr 

1 Babu Awadh Behan La), Vakil 

2 Babu Manik Chand Kapur Pleader 

3 Pandit Parameshwar Da)al Upadhyaja Vakil 

4 landit Badri Parsad Upadhyaja, e/o Pandit BaVa; Sahai JJpadhyaya 

5 Mr Said Uddin Ahmad Vakil 

6 Babu Sukhdeo ^ingh Rais. 

7 Pandit Gaj'adhar Prasad Tiaan 

LvCKNOW 

I Babu Han Klshen Dhaon Gol Daniaia 

2. Babu Ram Bharosc Lai rieader. Aminabad 

3. Dr R. K Kaekkar z, )( &, Pirjalil 

4 Dr R K.Tandan,M R.c. M .Kalsar Manril 
j Pandit Iqbal Shanker Koebak • 

C. Babu Sfl Kunar Afitra of Mahmodabad Estate ffyderbagh Victoria 
Street 

7 Babu Guru Da) al Sm asta\a, Sarai Malt Khan 
S. Dr M N Ohdedar 

9. IaUs Cifdharl Lai and Damodar Dass, Hankers and Monc) lenders, 
Rustogi Tola. 

ta Pandit I aqire I,al Manager Sissendi Estate 
ti Babu Ram Charxlra Adroca’e lirjallL 

12. Pardit Te} Narain Mulla Vakil Golaganj. 

13. Babu fjcbmn Prasad Varma, VakikGo'apanj 
14 lUVim Abdul Rashid JhavalTola. 

tj, Pand t Marohar IjiI Te«ail. kakil Tirmamganj 

tfi, Babu Golab Chand Sifirel, Vakn Ch^k. 

t7 land • Jagtnohan Sath Chaa, Bar.** Law, Ccwtl View 
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iS Babu Kali Charan, Vakil, Golaganj. 

19 Mr Mohammad Siddique, Bar at Law, China Bazar Road 

20 Babu Kundan Lai, Drugs Contractor, Khei Gali and Rani Katra 

21 Pandit Shiva Nath Sharma. Editor “Anand" and Proprietor Sri Damodar 

Press 

22 Mr J P C Bhattacbarya, Bar at Law, Hazratganj 

23 Pandit Brij Narain Tankha, r. Way Road 

24 Mr H C Dutta Kaisarbagh 

25 Babu Rudra Dutta Sinha Vakil, Aminabad 

26 Pandit Tara Shanker Sharma, Vakil, Chowk 

27 Syed All Mohamed Vakt), Golaganj 

2S Babu Bisheshwar Nath Snvastava Golaganj 

29 The Hon’ble Mr Syed Wazir Hasan, Outram Road 

30 Babu Kedar Nathi Advocate Chowk 

31 Pandit Farduman Kishen Kaul, VaKIl, Golaganj 

32 Babu Indar Narain, Sondhi Tola 

33 Babu Narain Sarup, Masbakganj 

34 Babu Gokul Prasad, Vakil 7, Circular Road 
Babu Lakshman Prasad Snvastava, Vakil 

36 Babu Telu Ram, Sarai Mali Khan 

37 Mr H N Misra, Bar at Law, 6, Neil Road 

38 Babu Bisheshwar Nath Kapur, Pleader, Satai Mali Khan 

39 Mr Brij Bhan Chandra, Bar at*Law, 9 PirjaliJ 

40 Mr C S Ranga Ijer, Editor of the “Advocate ’ 

41 Dr Nazic Uddin Hasan, Bar at Law 

42 Babu Salig Ram, Pleader, Vehiaganj 

43 Pandit Ram Nath Sapm Manager, National Bank of Upper India, Ltd 

44 Pandit Brtj Narain Chakbast 43, Golaganj 

4j Mr S N Sinha Bar at Law 10 Barrow Road 

46 Babu Madan Mohan Kothi Sah Behan Lai, Chowk 

47 Babu Kandhya Lai Vakil, High Court, Sanitary Road 

48 The Hon ble Pandit Jagat Narain, Golaganj 

49 The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Advocate 

50 The Hon ble Mirza Sami Uliah Beg Advocate 

51 Rai Behan Lai, Molialla Hydrabad 

52 Pandit Shiva Behan Lai Mtsra, Golaganj 
33 Pandit Ganesh Behan Misra 

54 Pandit Bisheshwar Daya' Tnvedi, Ganeshganj 

55 Babu Gopal Dass Varma Cloth Merchant, Aminabad Park 

56 Babu Ramapat Ram, Vakil Golaganj 

57 Mr M Wasin, Bar at Law Kutch*ry Road 

58 Dr Ganga Kam jaitli, L >1 5, Chowk 

59 The Hon ble Raja Sir Alohammad All Mohammad Khan, Khan Bahadur 

K C S I , of Mahmudabad 

60 Nawab Sadiq Ah Khan, Bar at Law 

61 Syed Nabi Ullah Bar at Law •- 

€2 Pandit Iqbal Narayaii Masaldan, Bar at Law 

63 Babu Anand Behan Lai Oudh Seed Stores 

64 Mr i’ C Vidjant, Maqbulganj 

65 Babu Ajit Prasad, Vakil, High Co«rt,.Henett Road 

66 Babu Bnj Mohan Dayal Vakil, Naubasta. 

67. Dr G N Ohdedar, Way Road 

6S Dr P D Kackar, Chowk 
69. Mr St G Jackson, Bar at-Law 

70 Mr A P Sen. Bar at Law 

71 Pandit Kshamapali Bajpayi, Ram Katra 

36 
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128 Mr L. Landau, Jeweller, Hazra^anP 

129 Mr E H Parekh, Narahi 

130 Mr Ganeshi Lai, Jeweller 

131 Babu Murli Dhar, B A , LL B 

132 Babu Suraj Prasad Kalwar, Naka 

133 Lala Chunni Lai, Ammabad 

134 PandU Debi Sahai Misra, Retired 

135 Babu Jwala Sahai, Hazratganj 

136 Rai Saheb Jwala Prasad, Gangni ka Talab 

137 Pandit Ram Ratan ofNarhai 

138 Raja ^hiam Sunder Nath Kaul 

139 Lala Salig Ram, Contractor 

140 Babu Ram Dularey Harnam Prasad Ganesbganj 

141 Pandft Ram Balak Shukul 

142 Dr J M Lahri, Golaganj 

143 'Raja^nbra lifkram Singh,Ta'tuqdar, Vtaunja, district Luc'kno«v« 
144. Thakur Jung Bahadur ofBhowali 

14 $ Babu Shambhu Nath, care of Babu Prasad 

146 Lala Har Prasad Tandan, Katon Tol^ 

147 Babu Janki Prasad, 344, Sondhi Tola 

148 Shaikh Mirzan Naya Gaon 
>49 Lala Munshi Lai, Sondhi Tola 

150 Babu Han Ktshan Charhai Mohalla 

151 Lala Sn Ram 

152 Babu Mahadeo Prasad, Khazanchi 

153 Lala Fakir Chand, Shawl Merchant 

154 Lala Purshottam Dass Rustogi ^ 

155 Pandit Ram Naram ShasbUi, Vatdya 

156 Babu Mahesh Prasad Katon Tola 

157 Mr Gunda Singh, Manager of Messrs Uberoi & Co, Ltd 

158 Mr NaramDass Hazratganj 

159 Lala Ganesh Prasad, Banker Sadatg^fJ 
j6o Mr Sn Ram, Banker. Chowk 

161 Shaikh Shahid Husain, Bar at^Law 

162 Mr Narayan Dass, Yahiaganj 

163 Mr Narain Dass, Banker, Yahiaganj 

164 Nawab Zulqudar Jang 

165 Mr Ram Rikh Ram Karan, Ammabad < 

166 Pandit Jai Narain Misra, Contractor 

167 Pandit Devi Dayal Misra, Assistant ^Iaoage^, Persedi Estate 

168 Babu Kali Charan Vakil, Golaganj 

169 Lala Nanhey Mul Ram Dass 

170 Pandit Ajodhya Prasad Shukul 

171 Lala Muthra Dass of the firm of Messrs Lalji Mai 

172 Babu Sarju Prasad ^ 

173 Babu Shiam Sunder Lai , 

J74 Mr Maqbul Ahmed 

175 Lala Kunjbehan Lai 
17(3 Thakur Kalka Prasad Singh 

177 Babu Umrao Bahadur 

178 Babu Sitapat Ram, Taluqdar 

vj^ K.atxiakb’ja Datt Ram 

180 Pandit Raghunandan Lai 
iSi Babu Panna Lai 

182 Babu Bhagwati Prasad 

183 Mr N Shewak Shaw, Hazratganj 
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1S4 LaU Hari Kishan Das 

185 Babu Bishcshwar Nath Kapur 

186 Mr Wasi Uddin, Bar at*Law 

187 Lala Har Govind Prasad 
1S8 Pandit Kishen Prasad Kaul 

SlTAPUR 

I Mr A K. Bose, Pleader 

z Babu Chhot«y LaJ, Vakil * 

3 Thakur Rajendra Singh Sahcbof Tikra ^ , 

4 Pandit Kalka Prasad Saheb Trivedi, B 4 , LL.B, Vakil. ‘ 
t Babu Sidh Prasad Sahcb, Vakil, 

Thakur Lanshman Singh Vcrma, Bama Mao Estate, P O Machrahta 
district Sitapur 

7 Mir Muzaffer Husain Vakil 

8 Mr M K Ashraf, Bar-at Law ' 

9 Babu Rudra Narain Pleader 

10 Babu Ram Sarup Kapur, r A , LL B, Vakil » 

1 1 Pandit Gaya Parshad Tewari, Vakil and Zammdar 

I ; Babu Kanhaya Lai, Pleader, Hony Magistrate and Municipal Commissioner 

13 b>ed Ahmad Hasan Pleader 

14 Mr M B Saddiqi, Pleader 

I s Mr Bishnu Kumar Bhargava, \f a , LL b , Vakil 

iC Bibu Mahataj Bahadur Srivastava Zammdar, Pirnagar, district Sitapur 

17 Babu Rtm Prasad Sriv-astava Zammdar, Ulra district Sitapur 

18 Lala Bhola Nath Zammdar, Biswan district Sitapur 

19 L I alit Behan Lai Talufjdar, Bhejjupur B<swan, district Sitapur 

20 Pandit Ram Piare Shukla Bhadesia, district Sitapur 

21 Babu Murlidhar, Vakil 

22 Thakur Ram Pal Singh Taluqdar, Basoidih, P O Sitapur 

23 Thakur Btshambhar Nath Singh. Taluqdar, Biswan 

24 Mirza Saheb of Aurangabad 

25 Thakur Ram Singh Surecha 

26 Babu Chhail Behan Lai, Vakil 

Onao 

1 Pandit Bishambhar Nath Bajpai, Vakil 

2 Babu Prag Narain, Vakil *'• 

3 Babu Lakshmi Narain Vakil 

4 Pandit Chandra Bhal Bajpai. Taluqdar, Kardaha Estate, district Unao 

5 Pandit Maha Nand Dube 

6 Pandit Shi\a Pearey Lai Dikshit 

RaI n^RELI 

1 Pandit Gur Di^al Tiwan 
3 Shaikh Shahab Uddin Ahmad^ Pleader 

3 Babu Ki'mat Rai Jagdhan, Vakil 

4 Babu Antnt Rai, v. A , I.L.O, Vakil. Rai Bareli 

5 Babu Badri Nath Bhargava, Bnck-Kiln Oaner and Contractor, P \V D, 

&c, Rai Bareli , 

C, Mr B I All Khan, Bar at*La» 

7 Pandit Gaya Prasad Shukla. 

8 .Mr Wajid Ah, Vakil 

9 Mr Mohammad Afzal, Bar at-Law 

10 Pandit Behan Lai Nehru 
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14 Babu Uchman Prasad, son of Dr Badn Prasad 

15 Hakim Ganga Dutt Pandej 

16 Babu Sh> am Sunder Lai, Sahukara 

17 Babu Raghubir Singh, Rais Killa 

j8 Lala Mathura Prasad Chandra Sen 

19 Babu Bnj Kishore, Alamgmganj 

20 Seth Brij Lai Banwan Lai 

21 Dr Shiam Swamp, L.M S, Medical Practitioner 

22 Lala Haaan Lai Roopay Lai 

23 Lala Khunni Lai Contractor, Bareilly 

Badaun 

1 Mr N R Tandan, Bar at Law 

2 Babu Krishna Murari Vatma, Vakil 

3 Babu Raj Kumar, Vakil 
4. Babu Amir Chand Johar) , B A , LL. B , Vakil 

5 Mohammad Ikram Alam, Vakil * 

6 Babu Shyama Charan 

MoradadaD * 

1 The Hon ble Pandit Radha Kishen Dass, Vakil 

2 L. Santi Parshad Agarwal, Vakil, High Court 

3 Dr R K Bancfji, Medical Practitioner 

4 Lala Lalta Prasad 

5 Mr Jaggan Nath Pearey Lai 
6. Musammat Ram Pearey 
7 Babu Soti Kishen Saroop 

Rampur Estate 
t Major U L Desai, M A, DSc, MD.&c, State Surgeon 
PtLIBIIlT 

1 Babu Maharaj Narain Chondbari, BA LU) , Vakil 

2 Babu I^ht Mohan Chowdhuri, Vakil, Pilibhit 

Meerut 

1 Chaudhury Raghubir Karatn Singh of Asora, Municipal CommiSJiO’tcf 

Lala ki Bazar 

2 B Shiam Sundar Lai 

3 Pandit Sita Ram. ^t. A, LL. n. 

4 The Hon'blc B Madhosudan Dajal Saheb of Hapur 

5 Babu Indu Bhu«an Bose, M.A„ lUl, Vakil. 

C. Rai Saheb Chowbs) Chakhan Lil Vakil. 

7 Babu A\adh Behan Lai, 

S. Babu Ghan Sham Das 

9. Babu Kuhon Lai, Rais Sudder Bazar 

10 B Babu Ram ^ 

11 Babu Shu a Charan Dass. 

T2 Dr S Sen u M s 

13 Babu Pjare Lai Asthana, Vakil. Sudder Bazar 

14 Pandit Suraj Bal D kshit 

13 Mr Mantumrat Dass jaini Bar at Law 
1;; Babu Khusdil Paishad, Vakil, Sudder Bazar 
|- Babu Damodar Da«s, VakiL 
!*> pardit Lakihnan Dass Kashyap 
19. Babo Ran Richpal Singh Vakil 
1 and t Bl'hamthar Nath Vakil 
21 La’a Bbagwan Dais, Contractor 
-3 S- MoHannad Hciain Bar*atLa«r. 

33 Mr Margal Rie I leader 
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Aligarh 

1 Hafiz Mohammad Abdul Rahim Sahcb Pleader 

2 Lala Jwala Prasad Koshwal 

3 Pandit Sohan Lai Gour Vakil 

4. Mr Abdul Majid Kh vaja Bar at law 

5 Pandit Ganga Prasad Misra Bar at law 

6 Babu Kishen Dayal Vakil 

7 Lala Ganeshi Lai Sharaf 

8 Lala Madan Lai Upper Koat Street 
g Babu Puran Mall Pleader 

10 Babu Kishori Lai Pleader 

11 Babu Sheo Prasad Vakil 

12 Babu Manni Lai Vakil 

13 Babu Sohan Lai Pleader 

14 Babu Anant Ram Bhargava Vakil • 

15 Mr H K Shervani Bar at law 

16 Thakur Manik Singh Vakil 

17 Babu Kalyan Singh Rais of Jalalpur 

18 Babu Mathura Prasad Bhargava of Sasin district Aligarh 
\g Pandit Bhawai 1 Shanker Vakil 

20 Pandit Han Pass Pleader 
2t Amir Mustafa Khan 

22 Mr Narendra Pal S o^’h Bar at law 

23 Pandit Basdeo Sahai Sharma 

Muttra 

I Mr Guru Shanker Iyer 

Etah 

1 Babu Ulfat Rai Rais and Zamindar 

2 Babu Suraj Prasad Banker and Zamindar 

JitAMSI 

1 The Hon ble Rai Shanker Sahai Saheb Vakil 

IjALAUN 

T Rai Saheb Pandit Gopal Pass Sharma Vakil Orai 
Allahabad 

j The Hon ble Mr C Y Chrataman% 14 A South Road 

2 Mr S Sinha Bar at Law, 7, Elgin Road 

3 Mr Jawahar Lai Nehru Bar at Law 

4 Pandit Jagjivan Nath Takru 2 Bank Road 

5 Mr Gulzan Lai Vakil High Court 
^ Mr K N Laghate HewetlRoad 

7 Babu Purga Charan Banerjce Advocate 

8 Pr Ranjit Smgli Manbbavan 

g Lala Shiva Charan Lai Cha rinan Municipal Board 
10- Mr B Sanj va Rao Irmctpal Kayestha Pathshala 
1 1 The Hon ble Dr Tej Bahadur Sapni 
1" Babu Preo Nath Banerjee, Advocate H gh Court. 

13 Rai Brij Naratn Gurtu Vakil High Court 

14 The Hon ble Pandit Moti Lai Nehru Advocair High Court 

15 Munshi Iswar Saran Vakil High Court 

16 Babu Be 11 Madho Benares Hindu University Office 

17 Babu Kamta 1 rasad Vakik 

18 Babu Panna Lai Vakil Elgin Road 

ig Babu Girdhari Lai Agarwala BJL, LL.I: Vakil 
2a Mr S K. Par Vakil High Court. 

31 Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Charan Pass Rais 
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22 Babu Durga Charan Singb, Vakil 
33 Pandit Ladli Frasad Zutsfai. 

24. Dr Mulchand Tandan 

25 B^bu Ganga Pratap Gupta. 

26 Pandit Shyam Nath 

27 Pandit Krishna Ram 

2S The Hon ble Pandit Madan Mohao Matavi^a 

29. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunaro 

30 Pandit Vcnkatcsh Narani Tiwari. 

3t Pandit Baldeo Ram Dave. 

32. The Hon’ble Munshi Nara>an Prasad Asthana. 

CwvAPOkE; 

1 Bahu Munna Lai, Pleader. 

2 Pandit Bishwa Nath Tholal, Vakik 

I Uabu Bty Naravn MelvTOtta, t *, , LUt. . Vakvh High 

4 L Bishambhar Nath, Rai Bahadur 

5 Babu Naram Prasad Nigam, Vaktl, Higb Court 

G The Hon ble Rat Bahadur Anand Swarup, Vakil High Court 
7 Babu Bansidhar Municipal Commissioner 
S Mr N G Paranjpe, Theosophical High School 
9 Babu Duarka Prasad Smgh, Pleader 

10 Babu Vikramapt Singh. Vakil 

1 1 Messrs Kanahia Lai, Ram Gopat Bankers 

12 Babu Charga Mai, ^fani Ram ki^Bagta 

J 3 Babu Btij Naram Saksena, ua , LL C , Vakil 

14 Lala Dina Nath Saheb, Municipal Commissioner 

15 Lala Kanhai>a Lai 11 

16 Babu Nandan Prasad, Rais 

17 Babu Oaakey Behan Bhai^ava. 
iS Pandit Kundan Lai Tetvan 

19 Babu Gobardhan Dass Bbargava. 

20 Lala Salig Ram. Cloth Merchant 
2\ Babu MangU Prasad, Vakvt. 

22. Lala Juggi Mai 

23 Lala Shiva Prasad 

24. Lala Cur Prasad Kapur 
25 Lala Hazari ^lal 
2O Lala DevJ Datt 
27 Lala Uasant Lai 

2^ Lala Manna Lai, Kats and Municipa' Cv-mmissioner 
29 Dr S N Sen 

30. Lala Chunni Lai 

31 LaU Shahzade Lai, Banker 

32 Babu Behan Lai 

33 Munvhi Jnala Prasad 

34 Rai Bahadur Lala Kanhaija Lai 

35 Mr A Hon. Bar at'Iaiv 
36. Mr B N Sen, 

37 LaU Pitambar Lai 

3' Mr Ram Kumar Mi<ra, Member, D>i»nct Board 

59. Pandit Gargi Dm Misra, JIanag ng Kan)a Kub^a Dank of L I'la, 

Limited 

4a Babu DauUt Ran Manoch*. 

41 S. 1 azlul Rahmaa 

42 Mr Akha> Kumar ChakraTaft> 

3 ? 
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Etawah 

1 Paridit Baleshwar Prasad Misra, Banker 

2 Bhateley Shiam Behan Lai, Birari, district Etawah 

3 Pandit Harden Singh Tiwan, Talukdar 

4 Raja Hukum Tej Pratap Singh 

Gariiwal 

1 The hon Pandit Tara Datt Gairola, Pauri 

2 Rai Pandit Han Saran Raturi Sahcb 

NAINI Tal 

I Pandit Mathura Dutta Pandey. Vakil 
Almora 

I The Hon ble Pandit Bishen Naratn Dar 
Delhi 

1 The Hon ble Lala Soltan Smgh, Rai Bahadur 

2 Lala Pcarey Lai, Motor Merchant 

3 Babu Pearej Lai Saheb, Vakil 

4 Babu Shiva Narain, Vakil, Katra Ashatfi 

5 Babu Girdhan Lai, Vakil 

6 Pandit Brtj Nath Choubay 

7 Dr A C Sen L M s 

8 Dr Abdul Rahman, M B.Ch B (Edm) Fatehpun 

9 Dr M A Ansan , 

10 Rai Saheb Lala Ram Chand 

11 Lala Ram Kishore Dass 

12 Mr A C Bose 

13 Babu Ram Kishore Varma, Vakil 

14 Lala Banwan Lai of the firm of Bljana Mai Gulzari Lai, Chaw on Barar 

15 Lala Muna Mai, Dhulyawala 

16 Mr Sri Ram Bar at Law 

Miscellaneous 

1 Pandit Bansidhar Sbarma M A , LL.B Ajmere 

2 Rat Saheb Chandrika Prasad Tnpathi , 

3 Mr Damodar Dass K Rathi 

4 Babu Ganga Ram Agarwala, B A , LL B Vakil 
3 Mr Fushkar Narain Mehra, Vakil 

6 Seth Hira Chand 

7 Rai Bahadur Seth Chagan Mai Magan Mai 

8 Mr V G Bapat, Bar at Law 

9 Dewan Bahadur Seth Ummed Mai 
10 Rat Bahadur Seth Nemi Chand 

jl Mr Sorabji Dadabhoy, Vakil 

12 Rai Bahadur Lala Mool Chand Kapur, formerly Pay Master B B and C I 

Railway, Ajmere. 

13 Mr Fateh Chand Mehta, Bar at Law 

14 Rat Saheb Munshi Bishamber Nath, Vakil 

15 Mr Gouti Shankar, Bar at Law 

16 Mr Gobind Prasad Bar at Law 

17 Babu Mithan Lai Vakil 

18 Babu Ghisu Lai, Vakil 

19 Babu Suraj Karan Sarda, Vaktl 

20. Dewan Bahadur G R. Khandekar, Retired Judge Ajmere 

21 Mr Dexi Dass Madhoji 

22 Seth Sobhag MaL 
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APPENDIX D 

Provincial Allotment of Houses lor Delegates of Congress, Lucknon 

I— CONGRESS CAM! 

Accommodation for the United Provinces and the I unjab and 

Behar Delegates 700 

Also for the members of the Reception Committee 
11 -MADRAS CAMIS 

1 CMS School Building Banks Road 150 

2 Kapurthala House Kaisarbagh 50 

3 Gonda House Do 50 


HI— BOMBAY CAMIS 

1 Chhedi Lai s Dharamshala near Aminabad 1 ark 

2 Aminuddaulah ki kotht 

3 landays House Gram Market Ganesbganj 
4. bn Rams Orphanage LaTouche Road 

5 Anglo Bengali School Hewett RoadI 

6 Manni Lai s Hoi ses HenettRoad / 


250 


150 Decanis 
50 Decani« 
SO Gujratis 

40 

50 Smdhis 


IV— BENGAL CAMIS 

r Thakur Snpal Singh s houses Cantonment Koad 
3 CMS Hostel Cantonment Road 
3 St Trancis School Shahnajaf Road 


4 Great Indian Hotel La Touche Road 


340 


70 

40 

60 (Bengalis— 
European 
stjle) 

18, 


V— C P AND BERAR CAMI 
j Reid Christian Collegiate School 

\ 1 -PARSEE CAMI 
I Islamia School Building Banks Road 

VII— MAHOMEDAN CAMI 
I Congress Camp (Tents) 

\ ni-ECROIEAN STALE CAMI 

1 Carlcton Hotel Shal najaf Road 

2 Pojal Hotel Abott Road 

3 Grand Hotel Abott Koad 


too delegate* 


3 

>7 

10 

30 


SI ECl \L CAAIl 


1 _l res dents Camp 

2 General Secretaries Camp 


\ izianagram House Cl}de Road 
Bntisb Ind an Association Dharmsl ala 
LaTouche Road 


GOKAR \N NATH MISK\ 

SrcufTArt 

CemmUUe 



WHO ATTLHiDLD THL 

TJhirfcy.rxTTst Ixxdxaxx KTatloxxal Ooxx^fx-ass, 

Udd at Luclmv,, on Ho 2M , gSth, 29, h atd 30, h Beoemlcr, 1916 
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( 156 ) 




( 157 ) 




( 158 ) 



( *59 ) 
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I’andit Cliandra butt ^’anday, Rais Zamindan Almora 

Pandit Ilargovind Pant, D A, lll Law, P O Ranikhct, Almora 

Pindit Jainuna Dutt PanJay ^ Contractor, V Kasoon, Almora 

Pandit Kamala Kant Joshi Rais, Almora 


( 161 ) 



4 * 


( 162 ) 




( 


163 



J<^i Khana Ltickiiow 


( i64 ) 




( *65 ) 



4 * 


Medical I’ractitioner, Bulandshahr 


( 166 ) 



( ) 




( 163 ) 



( »69 ) 





170 ) 




id Ni 


( «7i ■) 






l>{j S C. J's A, 1 1- js, ... i Vahh. | Mcrciiant, Chauk 

Lti Shambhu Nath Tandon ... Khattri Vakil, iltsh Couct 


t 17J ) 




( m ) 




Hony. Magistrate, Rais and Zamindar 


( >75 ) 



Mufchtar and Zamindar. Kanmi 



4i4 1 Farrnkl abad Pandit Mukhand Dobey DA LL.1 

Dt Congress 


C 176 ) 




f'S I” 


( *77 ) 



45 



( 178 ) 




( l8o ) 




i8i ) 



46 



Hardol Dis \ Rai Bahadur Asthana B A Lt.D 


( 182 ) 




( 183 ) 




( >84 ) 



Sved Mustafa Husain Sahib Islam 7emindar and Rais, V O. Kalwara, 

Khcn 

Babu Mohan Lai CA.LLB . Hindu Vakil, Khcn 

Pandit Murhdhar Misra, n A , LL.n , Brahmin Vakil, P O Khcn, Lakhlmpur 


I i audit Murlidiiar bha 


( «8S ) 



47 



( i80 ^ 




( * 8 / ) 



( ISS ) 




( 189 ; 



48 


Manager MaarifT Press 



( >!)o ) 








C >93 )) 



49 



( >ff4 ) 




C 19S ) 



Service Mohalla Ganeshganj Mirzapur 



( 10 ) 




( *97 ) 



50 



( >98 ) 




( >99 ) 




( 200 ) 




( 201 J 



5 * 



( =02 ) 



lhakur Lakshman 



( ) 



Contractor 



( 204 ) 




( 205 ) 




52 



( «=6 ) 



( air ) 



( 208 ) 



( 209 ) 




Name in riill of Dclt|!»l« »ilh nil C,s,e. ciecd or Pcofoiion. callms occnpnlion and „hs„ elected 

Serial Electorate titles honorary or scholastic address in full 


( 2*0 ) 





( 211 1 





( 213 ) 



54 


C 2*4 ) 




( =‘5 ) 




Name m full of Delegates with all Caste creed or Profession calling occupation and How and when elected 

Serial Electorate titles, honorary or scholastic address in full 

No. distinctions 


( ai6 ) 



( 217 ; 



55 




SI9 3 



( 220 ) 



( MI J 



( 222 ) 




( =23 ) 



( 224 ) 




( 225 ) 



57 


, Karachi 



( 226 






bale /\n 


( Z3> ) 



6 12 tc 


( 233 ) 



( 23S ) 




( 



( 237 ) 



( 238 ) 



( ^39 ) 



Landlord, Kallidal Kurichl 



t 240 ) 



i 241 ) 





( 243 ) 





( 247 ) 



< 249 ) 



( sso ) 




( 253 ) 




Mr V.sl nil Wa.iidco Kanir | Merdiaot Waren 


( 2SS ) 




( 256 ) 


How and when elected 

P C C on 13th Dec 1916 

\t a public meeting held on 

23 12 t6 

At an addl meeting of the Na 
d a Assn on Sth Dec ipjfi 

Nadia Dist Assn on 5 12 j6 

At a Committee on 13 I2 t6 

13 12 16 

, 2 12 16 

Nadia Dist Assn on 5 12 t6 

B) the Dist Assn Calcutta 

Elected under the authority 
given by the meeting of the 
Association on 2nd Dec td 

At a public meeting held 
under the auspices of the 
Union on 12th Dec 1916 

Meeting on 13th Dec 1916 

n 13 12 16 

, I 72 id 

23 12 ]6 

Profession calJing occupation and 
address in full 

Vaktl High Court Calcutta 

Pleader Bansal 

Viefuier Judges Court Nad a Secre 
tary Nadia District Association 

Oar at Law Municipal Commissioner 
29 Phulbagan Road Entally Cal 
cutta 

Attorney at Law 14 Bala Ram Ghosh 
street 

Bar at Law Faridptir 

Bar at Law 237 Lo ler Circular Road 
Krishnagar Welleslj P 0 Calcutta 

Journal St aid Author 53 B Sankari 
para Road 

Talukdar and Pleader Faridpur 

~ w 
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1 |l 1 fne-r 

X ® 
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APPENDIX F. 

Afemitrsof the Wording Committee, 

I. The Hon’ble Pandit Naras^an. 

2 The Hon'ble Mirza SainiuIIab 

3 The Hon'ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

4 Babu Ram Chandra 

5 Mr. A P, Sen. 

6. Bab« Bisheshwar Nath Srivaslava. 

7. Babu Hari Kl<han Dbaon. 

,8. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunatu 
9 Mr. I. K. Yagnik. 

to. Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tiwary. 

XI. Pandit Kishen Prasad Kaul. 

12, Pandit Ram Nath Sapro 

13 Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra 

14 Dr Naziruddin Hassan. 

15 Pandit Ganesh Behan Misra. 


Lut of offiee-beAfers nnd cf the memhen of the Eiepiltve Committee of the Receflton 
Committee of the 31#/ Indtan Nektioml Congress. 

Chairwan— 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 

VlCE'CUAlRMEN — 

1. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Allahabad. 

2. Tiie Hon'ble Pandit MotiJal Nehru, Advocate, High Court, Allahabad. 

3 The Hon’ble Dr Te; Bahadur Sapru, Advocate, High Court, Allahabad. 

4. Ra;a Prithtvipal Smgh, Talugdar, dura;pur,^istnct Bara Bankt. 

5 Mr A P Sen, Barrkster.at>Law, lAicknow. 

6. Babu Ham Chandra, Advocat<^ Lucknow 

7. Hafiz Abdur Rahim, Pleader, Aligarh. 

8. Mr Syed Nabi-ullah, Barrister-at.Law, Lucknow. 

9. Nawab Sadiq AU Khan, Bamster-ai-Law, Lucknow. 

■SECRETARIES.^ 

I. The Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Advocate, Lucknow. 

2 The Hon'ble Mirza Samiullah Beg, Advocate, Lucknow. 

3. Babu Blsheshwar Nath Snvastava, Vakil, Lucknow. 

Joint Secretaries — 

1. Babu Han Kishan Dbaon, Vakil, Lucknow, 

2. Pandit Kishen Prasad Kaul, Editor of the * Hindustani", Lucknow 

3. Babu Ramapat Ram, Vakil, Lucknow, 

4. Dr Nazir'ud din Hasan, Barnster-at-Law, I^ucknow. 

5 Pandit Karkaran Nath Misra, Barnster-at-Law, Lucknow. 

Treasurer.— 

Pandit Ram Nath Sapru, Manager, National Bank of Upper India, Ltd, 
Lucknow 

Bankers.— 

The National Bank of Upper India, Ltd , Lucknow. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

I. The Hon’ble Raja. Sir Mahomed AU Mohammed Khan Bahadur, C, 

I of Mahmudabad, district Stapur. 
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$8 Mr P C Mukerji Insurance Agent Lucknow 

59- Babu Mukat Behan Lail Bhargava Superjntendcnt The ‘"Oudh Akhbar 
Lucknow 

6o Babu Surendra Nath Roy Vakil Lucknow 
Gt Slunshi Azbar Ah Pleader Lucknow 

62 Sycd Shahansha Husain Rirwi Vakil Lucknow 

63 Mr Abtd Husatn Bar at Law Locfcoow 

64 Pandit Gopal Dass Sharma Orai 

MOFUSSIL. 

ALl.AIlABAt) — 

1 ThcHonhleMr C Y Chintamaoi Editor of the “ Leader Allahabad 

2 Babu Iswar Saran Vaki) High Court Allahabad 

3 Pandit Hirday Nath Kuniru Servants of India Soc»et> Allahabad 

4 Pandit Ramakant Malaviya Vakil High Court Allahabad 

5 Pandit Vtnkatesh Hatayan Tewati Servants of India Society Allahabad 

6 Pandit Krishna Ram Mehta Leader Office Allahabad 
CAWUrORE — 

1 Babu Vikramajit Smgh Vakil Cawnpote 

2 The Hon b!e Rai Anand Sivarup Bahadur Vakil Caivnpore 

3 Haj Bahadur Lala Btshambhar Nath Cawnpore 

4 Babu Narayan Prasad Nigam Vakil Cawnpore 

5 Pandit Jai Narain 1 rasad Bajpeyi Cawnpore 
e Sheikh Mohammed Maj d Ahmad Ca vnpore 

KiiERi — 

Pandit Suraj Natain Dikshit Vakil Lakhimpur 
SlTAPUR — 

t Babu Chhail Bihan Lai Vakil Sitapur 
2 Mr A K Bose Vakil Sitapur 
2 Babu Sidh Ptasad Vakil Sitapur 
4 Pandit jkalka Prasad TnbedI Vakil Sitapur 
Hardoi — 

Babu Mannt Lai Vakd Hardoi 

Unao — 

Pandit Bisbambhar Nath Ba;peyi Vakjl Unao 
Rae Bareli — 

Babu Kissnat Rai Jagdhan Vak I Rae Bareli 
PArXABGARH — 

Babu Avadh Bibari LaJ) Vakil Partabgarh 
SULTANPUR.— 

Babu Ganpat Sahai Vamia Vakil Sultanpur 
Fvzabad — 

1 Thakur Mahadeva Singh Vak 1 Fyzabad 

2 Pandit Parmeshwar Nath Sapni Vakil Fyrabad 

3 Babu Sundar LalJ Vak 1 Fyzabad 

4 Thakur Lai B hari Singh Vakil Fytabad 
Gouda— 

Babu Sarju Prasad Vakil Gouda 
Bahraich — 

Pandit Ram Sewak Pandey Bahraich. 

Bara Banki — 

Thakur Ragbunatb Singh Vak 1 Bara Bankt 
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Benares.— 

Babu Gaun Shanker Prasad Vakil Benare 
Gorakhpur. — 

Jlr Ayodhya Das Bar at Lan Goralhpar 
Bareilu — 

Mr N K. Kacker Bar at law, Barein> 

Moraoabad — 

TheHoaMePand.tRadhafeishanDass V'akd llantdabaa 
Meerut — 

Babu Sita Ram VakiJ Meerut 

Agra. — 

Pandit Gobmd SahaiSharma Bar at Laiv Agra. 

JlIANSI — 

Tha Hon ble Rai Shanker Sahai Saheb Vakil Jhans 
NainiTai 

Pandit Mathura Dutt Pandey Vakil Raini Tal 

Delhi — 

Rai Bahadur Kanhaij a Lall Retired Engineer Delhi 
Ajmere.— 

Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad Tewan Ajroere 


Reception OmmiUu held at the Rtfah e Am Halle, th^ z,th June m 

I— FUND SECURING SUB COMMITTEE 
Member iv charge.— 


The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
’Members.— 

1 The Hon ble Mirza Sammllah Beg 

2 Babu Bishesbnar Nath Sn\asta\a 

3 Babu Han Kishan Dhaon 

4. Pandit Kishen Prasad Kaul — Con''taer 

5 Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra. 

6 Pandit RarnTtath Sapru. 

7 Babu Rail Charan Bose. 

8 Sheikh \ usuf Husain Khan 

9. Dr M N Obdedar Rat Bahadur 
10. Dr R, K Tandon 

1 1 The Hon ble S} ed \\ aztr Hasan 

12 Dr R. R. Racker 

13 Mr Mohammed \\ astm. 

14 Babu Btij Mohan Da\al 

15 Babu Lakshman Prasad Snrastara. 

16. Chaudbn Ram Bharos* Lai 

17 Dr Gaoga Ram Jaitli 

18. Dr Purushottam Dass Racker 

tp. Pandit Debi Prasad Shukla. 

'‘O. Babu Ram Prasad. 

2t Pandit Bisheshwar Da^’al Tnsedi, 

22. Babu Mukat Behan Lai Bhargas-a. 

23 Munsht Azhar Alu 
24. Babu \nknmajit SicgL 
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25 Bahadul Lala Bishambbar Nath 

26 Babu Iswar Saran 

27 fandit RamaVant Malaviya 

28. pandit Venkatesh JJarayan Tewari, 

29 pandit Bishambbar Nath Bajpeyi 

30 pandit Kalka Prasad Tnbedi 

II— FINANCE CONTROLLING SUBCOMMITTEE 
Member in ciiakoe — 

The Honble Pandit }agat Narayan 
Members-^ 

1 Babu Ram Chandra. 

2 Mr A P Sen 

3 The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
4. The Hon ble Mirza SainiuUah Beg 

5 pabu Bisheshwar Nath Snvastava 

6 Babu Han Kishan Dhaon 

7 panda Kishen Prasad Kaul 
g Babu Ramapat Ram 

g pandit Harkaran Nath Misra 
10 pandit Ram Nath SaprH—*Co«t'r»rr 
XI MquIvi Nizam ud din Hasan 

12 Babu Basudeo Lai 

13 Bal^u Ishwari Prasad 

14 pandit Htrday Vaeh Kunzru 

HI — PANDAL SOB COMMITTEE 

"Member it* charge— 

Bab^ Btsheshtvar Nath Snvastava 
MEMBERS 

1 The Hon ble Pandit Ja|:at Narayan 

2 The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

3 The Kon ble Mirza SatniuIIah Beg 
4. Babu Han Kishan Dhaon 

5 Pandit Kisbeti Prasad Kai .1 

6 Dr Nazir Uddin Hasan 

7 Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra 
S Mr St George K S Jackson 
g Babu Ishivari Prasad 

10. Rai Bahadur Uehan L^l 
IX Pandit Ganesh Behan Misra 
X2 Pandit Brij Naram Tankba. 

13 Pandit Praduman Kishen Kaul 

14 Pandit Tej Narayan Mulla * 

xj Babu Lacbman Psasad 'VawJia — Cowsssy 
16 Babu Ram Prasad 
Ij Pandit Dri] Nath Sharga 
l8 Pandit Lakshman Prasad Pandcy 
29 Mr P C Vidyant 

20 Mr R N Sanyal 

21 Babu Anand Behan Lai 

22 Hai Bahadur Lala Kanfaaiya Lai 

IV— CAMP SUB COMMITTEE 

MEMBERS IN CHARGE — 

1 B Han Kishan Dhao 1 

2 Pandit Durga Prasad Tmedi 
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1 The Hon ble Pandit Jagat NSrayan 

2 The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

3 The Hon ble Mirza Samiullah 

4- Babu Bisheshwar Nath Srtvastava 

5 Pandit Kishen Prasad Kaul 

6 Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra 

7 Pandit Ram Nath Sapru 

8 Mr Muhammad Siddique 

9 Mr H C Dutt 

10 Mr C r S Oehtne 

11 Pandit Janki Nath Chak 

12 Dr Kishen Lai Nehru 

13 Mr P C Bhattacharjee. 

14. Mr S N Sinha 

15 Babu Ajit Prasad 

16 Mr Brij Bhan Chandra 

17 Dr T Bahadur 

iS Dr K K Kacker ^ 

19 Rai Bahadur Behan Lai 

20 Babu Gulab Chand Srimal— Gwfrnrr 

21 Mr All Muhammad 

22 Pandi Lakshman Prasad Pandey 

23 Pandit Ganesh Behan Misra 

24 Mr R. N Sanyal 

25 Jlr P CVid>aiit 

26 Mr S N Roy 

27 Babu Ram Prasad 

28 Babu Anand Behan Lai 

V -BOARD SUB COMMITTEE 

Members in charge — 

1 Pandit Ram Nath Sapru 

2 Pandit Bishambhar Nath Bajpai 
Members — 

1 The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

2 The Hon ble Mirza Samiullah Beg 

3 Babu Bisheshwar Nath Srivastava 

4 Babu Han Kishan Dhaon 

5 Or Nazir Uddin Hasan 

6. Pandit Chandra Bhal Bajpeyi 
7 Mr F C Bhattacharjee 
S Mr Manmohan Nath Chak 
9. Mr Hyder Husain 

10 Babu Lakshman Prasad Srivastava 

11 Pandit Tara Shanker Sbarma 

12 Mr All Muhammad 

13 Babu Gaun Nath Kakaji 

14. Pandit Brij Nath Sharga — Convener 

15 Babu Gulab Chand Srimal 

16 Babu Ram Prasad 

17 Babu Gopal Das Varma 

18 Pandit Ganesh Bfehan Misra 

19 Lala Ganesh Prasad 

20 Pandit Bisheshwar Dayal Tnvedi 
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21 Babu Murli Dhar Tandon 

22 Pandit Sheo Nath Sharma 

23 Mr P C Vidyant , 

24 Mr P C. Mookerji 

VI —PROPAGANDA SUB COMMITTEE 
Member in charge — 

The Hon ble Mirza Satniullah Beg 
Members — 

1 The Hon ble Pandit Jagat Narayao 

2 Mr Syed Nabi UlUh 

3 Babu Ram Chandra 

4. Nawab Sadiq All Khan , 

5 The Hon ble Fandi! Gokaran Nath Misra 

6 Babu Bisheskwar Nath Srlvastava 

7 Babu Han Kishen Dhaon 

8 Pandn Kishtn Prasad Kaul 

9 The Hon hie Mr Syed Waair Hasan 

10 The Hon hie Mr C Y Chintamani 

11 pandit Hirday Nath Kunzro 

12 Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tewari 

13 Mr Jagmohan Nath Chak 

14 Pandit Brij Narayan Chaicbast 

15 Mr C S Ranga lytT—Conventr 

16 Babu Lakshcnan Prasad Snvastava 

VH —DRAFTING SUB COMMITTEE 
Member in charge — 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru 
Members — 

1 The Hon ble Pandit Jagat Narayan 

2 Mr Syed Nabi Ullah 

3 Naiv'ab Sadiq Ali Khan 

4 Babu Ram Chardra 

3 The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misia 

6 The Pton ble Mirra Sammllah Beg 

7 Babu Bisheshivar Nath Snvastava 

8 Babu Han Kishan Dhaon 

9 Pandit Kishen Prasad Kanl 
JO Dr Nazir Uddin Hasan 

11 The Hon ble Mr Syed Wazir Hasan 

12 Mr Jagmohan Nath Chak — Cenvener 

13 Mr C S Ranga Iyer 

14 Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra 

15 The Hon ble Mr C Y Chintamani 

16 The Hon ble Rai Anand Swamp Bahadur 

VIII —RECEPTION SUB COMMITTEE 
Member tn charge — 

Mr A P Sen 
Members — 

1 Raja Sir Mahomed Ah Mohammad Khan Bahadur 

2 Raja Prithwipal Singb 

3 Mr Syed Nabi Ullah 
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4 Nawab Sadiq Ab Khan 

5 The Hon ble Pandit Jagat Narayan 

6 Babu Ram Chandra 

7 The Hon ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Mtsta 

8 The Hon bic Miraa Sami Ullah 

9 Babu Bisheshwar Nath Siivastava 
JO The Hon ble Syed Wazir Hasan 

11 Babu Han Ktshan Dhaon 

12 Pandit Kishen Prasad Kanl 

13 Babu Ramapat Ram 

14 Dr Nazir Uddin Hasan 

15 Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra —Conventr 

16 Pandit Ram Nath Sapru 

17 Pandit Tej Naram Mulla 

j8 Pandit Chandra Bhal Bajpeyi 
19 Thakur Rajendra Siugh 

Syed Shahenshah Husain Rizvi 

IX —VOLUNTEERS SUBCOMMITTEE 
Member in charge — 

Mr A P Sen 
OrnCWTiNG — 

I Dr Nazir Uddin Hasan ^ 

^ 3 Flndit Harkaran Nath Mtsra* 

Members— • 

1 The Hqci. hlft Pao,di.t Gatsaran Nath Wt«a 

2 The Hon ble Mirza Samiullah Beg 

3 Babu Bisbeshwar Nath Snvastava 
4, Pandit Kishen Prasad Kaul 

5 Dr Nazir Uddm Hasan ^Convener 

6 Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra 

7 Hydiw 

8 Mr S N Sinha 

9. Pandit Br ] Naram Chakbast 

10 Pandit Tej Naram Mulia 

11 Babu Lakshman Prasad Snvastava 

12 Babu Gulab Cband Snmal 
J3 Babu Ram Prasad 

14 Babu Lachman Prasad Varma 

15 Mr P C Vidjant 

t6 Pandit Bishambhar Nath Bajpe^i 

17 Mr R N Sanyal 

18 Mr S N Roy 

19 Munshi Azhar All 

20 Mr A K. Bose 

21 Babu Manni Lai 

22 Pandit Suraj Naram Diksbit 

X— OFFICE SUBCOMMITTEE 

Members in charge — 

1 Pandit Kisben Prasad Rank 

2 Pandit Venkatesh ISarayan Tiwary 
Members — 

1 The Hon ble Pand t Gokatao Naih Misra. 

2 The Hon ble Mirza Samiilllah 
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Babu Bisheshivar Nath SnvasEava 

4 Pand t Kisben Prasad Kiul—Coavener 

5 Babu Ramapat Ram 

6. Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra 

7 Pandit Ram Nath Sapru 

8 Babu Kah Charan Bose 

9 Babu Aj t Prasad 

10 Pandit Bnj Nath Sharga 

11 Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tcwao 

12 Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru 

13 Pandit Jai Narayan Prasad Bajpeyi 



